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PREFACE 

In order to anticipate criticism because of the pos- 
sible omission of another's favorite poem, I shall state 
here that this collection of Amatory verse should be 
considered as an anthology, and being this it must be 
judged by the virtues or deficiencies of any large or 
small collection of verse selected by one person. On 
this point it is solely a matter of taste regarding what 
is interesting or what might be uninteresting and its 
value -will have to stand by the editor's selections. 

For this particular anthology I have made every 
effort to gather together from many various sources, 
any amatory poetry of an interesting character that 
might prove to be different in tone from the conven- 
tional love-verse that finds its way into anthologies 
of another character. In 1897 John S. Farmer pub- 
lished his excellent collection of The National Songs 
and Ballads of England and Scotland before 1800, in 
five volumes. This work was addressed purposely to 
scholars and issued in a small edition. As a result it 
soon became quite rare and sets are now difficult to 
procure. Mr. Farmer, a fine scholar, gathered together 
a large collection of examples of curious amatory, 
satirical and canting songs and poems from the 15th 
to the 18th centuries. Comprehensive as his work is, 
it has proved to be far from complete, even though 
his plan permitting him to include much that was 
coarse and obscene. 

This not being my purpose, I found it necessary to 
omit many poems that were vulgarly offensive and 
seldom interesting. In these volumes, Eros rules and 
Aphrodite guides the passionate motives. Herein you 
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will find both charm and interest, and, occasionally 
good-natured cynicism, but never, deliberately, a vul- 
gar tone. The work is issued in a limited subscription 
edition so that it may possibly not reach the over- 
fastidious or the coarse minded ones who secretly ad- 
mire what they pretend to dislike ; people quite inca- 
pable of appreciating literature for its better qualities. 
And should anyone cry "immoral !" at the book I shall 
quote from Lord Macaulay's fine essay on the Resto- 
ration Dramatists: "The whole liberal education of our 
countrymen is conducted on the principle, that no 
book which is valuable, either by the excellence of its 
style, or by reason of the light which it throws on the 
history, polity and manner of nations, should be with- 
held from the student on account of its impurity. . • . 
We find it difficult to believe that in a world so full 
of temptation as this any gentleman (or lady), whose 
life would have been virtuous if he had not read Aris- 
tophanes and Juvenal, will be made vicious by reading 
them. ... 

The poems contained in these volumes range from 
the earliest time to the present and the names of the 
most distinguished poets of yesterday and today will 
be found in the contents. It is interesting to note the 
difference in the expression of the poetry of recent 
years from that of the Elizabethan and Restoration 
period in England as well as that of the ancient liter- 
atures. We have changed from the apparent frank- 
ness of other ages to a refined subtlety of thought and 
phrase peculiar to our own. The intelligent reader will 
find our contemporary poetry as suggestive and erotic, 
but not so daring as that of the earlier writers. 

The best available English translations of Greek, 
Latin and other foreign poetry have been utilized and 
where ever a prose translation was found to be better 
and more accurate than a verse translation, it has been 
printed in preference. Some of the sources from which 
these selections have been taken are : "National Songs 
and Ballads of England and Scotland before 1800; 
(1890)." "Merry, Facetious and Witty Songs and 
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Ballads prior to 1800 (1895)/' both edited by John S. 
Farmer. "Pills to Purge Melancholy" (editions of 
1707 and 1719). "The Musical Miscellany," (1729). 
"The Cupid," (1736). "Songs Comic and Satirical," 
by George A. Stevens (178a). "The Festival of Love," 
(1789). "The Merry Nurses of Caledonia," (1800). 
"The Point of View," (1905). And the Drollery Books 
of the 17th century, so intelligently edited by J. Wood- 
fall Ebsworth, M.A. In addition to those sources I 
have also used many Chap-books, privately printed and 
rare books in the possession of fortunate collectors. 
Every real lover of literature will remember with grate- 
ful emotion the work of that fine scholar, Mr. A. H. 
Bullen who died recently. No finer or more painstak- 
ing student of the Poetry and Drama of the Elizabethan 
and Restoration periods has ever lived. His work was 
so finished and complete that there is little left for the 
student of that literature to do. 

The editor acknowledges with gratitude the kindness 
of so many contemporary poets and their publishers 
in permitting him to use selections from their printed 
books and unpublished manuscripts. The generosity 
of such shrewd collectors as Mr. Arthur E. Clough, 
Mr. Edward Morrill, Mr. M. Harzof and Mr. Joseph 
Kling made it easy for me to assemble a large part 
of the material used. To these gentlemen I am deeply 
grateful. 

It is my purpose to issue another volume later 
containing the longer poems and ballads of an erotic 
character, which it was necessary to omit in the present 
anthology owing to a desire to keep within certain 
understood limits of space. When this third volume 
has been issued it will complete my plan of a repre- 
sentative collection of erotic verse in English. 

T. R. S. 
September, 1921. 
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What's the worth of Health or 

If we stint our selves of Bliss; 
Grief is but a self -deceiving, 

Choosing may be for what is: 
Dosed all Night, and daily weeping, 

Zealots think to Heaven to climb; 
Thus with Canting and with Sleeping, 

The poor Scots lose all their 



Give me Love, and give me Wine too, 

For Life's Cares to make amends; 
Wit and Poetry Divine too, 

And a charming Female Friend: 
In a Moral honest Station, 

To my Grave in Peace 111 go; 
Let the bug Predestination, 

Fright the Fools no better know. 

(Prom Piila to Purge Melancholy, 1719) 
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THE TIME OF THE ROSES 
(Song oi Solomon II. Arranged by J. Q. Frmwer, 1693) 

I AM the rcie of Sharon, 
And the lily of the valleys. 
As the lily among thorns, 
So is my love among the daughters. 
As the apple tree among the trees of the wood, 
So is my beloved among the sons. 
I sat down under his shadow with great delight, 
And his fruit was sweet to my taste. 
He brought me to the banqueting house, 
And his banner over me was love. 
Stay me with flagons, comfort me with apples: 
For I am sick of love. 
His left hand is under my head, 
And bis right hand doth embrace me. 
I charge you, O ye daughters of Jerusalem, 
By the roes and by the hinds of the field, 
That ye stir not up, nor awake my love, 
Till he please. 

The voice of my beloved! behold he cometh 
Leaping upon the mountains, skipping upon the hills. 
My beloved is like a roe or a young hart: 
Behold, he standeth behind our wall, 
He looketh forth at the windows, 
Shewing himself through the lattice. 
My beloved spake, and said unto me, 
Rise up, my love, my fair one, and come away. 
For, lo, the winter is past, 
The rain is over and gone; 
The flowers appear on the earth; 
The time of the singing of birds is come, 
And the voice of the turtle is heard in our land; 
The fig tree putteth forth her green figs, 
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And the vines with the tender grape give a good smell, 

Arise, my love, my fair one, and ccme away. 

O my dove, that art in the clefts of the rock, in the secret places 

of the stairs, 
Let me see thy countenance, let me hear thy voice; 
For sweet is thy voice, and thy countenance is comely. 
Take us the foxes, the little foxes, that spoil the vines: 
For our vines have tender grapes. 
My beloved is mine, and I am his: 
He feedeth among the lilies. 
Until the day break, and the shadows flee away, 
Turn, my beloved, and be thou like a roe or a young hart 
Upon the mountains of Bether. 



LOVE'S GARDEN 

(Song of Solomon IV) 

BEHOLD, thou art fair, my love; behold thou art fair; 
Thou hast doves' eyes within thy locks: 
Thy hair is as a flock of goats, 
That appear from mount Gilead. 
Thy teeth are like a flock of sheep that are even shorn, 
Which came up from the washing; 
Whereof every one bear twins, 
And none is barren among them. 
Thy lips are like a thread of scarlet, 
And thy speech is comely: 
Thy temples are like a piece of pomegranate 
Within thy locks. 

Thy neck is like the tower of David builded for an armory, 
Whereon there hang a thousand bucklers. 
All shields of mighty men. 

Thy two breasts are like two young roes that are twins, 
Which feed among the lilies. 
Until the day break, and the shadows flee away, 
I will get me to the mountain of myrrh, 
And to the hill of frankincense. 
Thou art all fair, my love; 
There is no spot in thee. 
Come with me from Lebanon, my spouse, 
With me from Lebanon: 
Look from the top of Amana, 
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From the top of Shenir and Hermon, 

From the lions' dens, 

From the mountains of the leopards. 

Thou hast ravished my heart, my sister, my spouse; 

Thou hast ravished my heart with one of thine eyes, 

With one chain of thy neck. 

How fair is thy love, my sister, my spouse I 

How much better is thy love than wine! 

And the smell of thine ointments than all spices I 

Thy lips, O my spouse, drop as the honeycomb: 

Honey and milk are under thy tongue; 

And the smell of thy garments is like the smell of Lebanon. 

A garden enclosed is my sister, my spouse; 

A spring shut up, a fountain sealed. 

Thy plants are an orchard of pomegranates, with pleasant 

fruits: 
Camphire, with spikenard, 
Spikenard and saffron; 

Calamus and cinnamon, with all trees of frankincense; 
Myrrh and aloes, with all the chief spices: 
A fountain of gardens, 
A well of living waters, 
And streams from Lebanon. 
Awake, O north wind; and come, thou south: 
Blow upon my garden, that the spices thereof may flow out 
Let my beloved come into his garden, 
And eat his pleasant fruits. 



A LOVER'S QUEST 
(Song of Solomon V) 

I AM come into my garden, my sister, my spouse; 
I have gathered my myrrh with my spice; 
I have eaten my honeycomb with my honey; 
I have drunk my wine with my milk: 
Eat, O friends; 

Drink, yea, drink abundantly, O beloved. 
I sleep, but my heart waketh: 

It is the voice of my beloved that knocketh, saying, 
Open to me, my sister, my love, my dove, my undefiled: 
For my head is filled with dew, 
And my locks with the drops of the night. 
I have put off my coat; how shall I put it on? 
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I have washed my feet; how shall I defile them? 

My beloved put in his hand by the hole of the door 

And my bowels were moved for him. 

I rose up to open to my beloved; 

And my hands dropped with myrrh, 

And my fingers with sweet-smelling myrrh, 

Upon the handles of the lock. 

I opened to my beloved; 

But my beloved had withdrawn himself, and was gone: 

My soul failed when he spake: 

I sought him but I could not find him; 

I called him, but he gave me no answer. 

The watchmen that went about the city found me, 

They smote me, they wounded me; 

The keepers of the walls took away my veil from me. 

I charge you, O daughters of Jerusalem, if ye find my beloved, 

That ye tell him, that I am sick of love. 

What is thy beloved more than another beloved, 

O thou fairest among women? 

What is thy beloved more than another beloved, 

That thou dost so charge us? 

My beloved is white and ruddy, 

The chiefest among ten thousand. 

His head is as the most fine gold, 

His locks are bushy, and black as a raven. 

His eyes are as the eyes of doves by the rivers of waters, 

Washed with milk, and fitly set 

His cheeks are as a bed of spices, as sweet flowers: 

His lips like lilies dropping sweet smelling myrrh. 

His hands are as gold rings set with the beryl: 

His belly is as bright ivory overlaid with sapphires. 

His legs are as pillars of marble, set upon sockets of fine gold: 

His countenance is as Lebanon, excellent as the cedars. 

His mouth is most sweet: yea, he is altogether lovely. 

This is my beloved, and this is my friend, 

O daughters of Jerusalem. 



THE FAIREST LOVE 

(Song of Solomon VI. 1-7, 9-13) 

WHITHER is thy beloved gone, 
O thou fairest among women? 
Whither is thy beloved turned aside? 
That we may seek him with thee. 
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My beloved is gone down into his garden, to the beds of spices, 

To feed in the gardens, and to gather lilies. 

I am my beloved's, and my beloved is mine: 

He feedetb among the lilies. 

Thou art beautiful, O my love, as Tirsah, 

Comely as Jerusalem, 

Terrible as an army with banners. 

Turn away thine eyes from me, 

For they have overcome me; 

Thy hair is as a flock of goats 

That appear from Gilead. 

Thy teeth are as a flock of sheep 

Which go up from the washing, 

Whereof every one beareth twins, 

And there is not one barren among them. 

As a piece of a pomegranate are thy temples 

Within thy locks. 

My love, my undefiled is but one; 

She is the only one of her mother, 

She is the choice one of her that bare her. 

The daughters saw her, and blessed her; 

Yea, the queens and the concubines, and they praised her. 

Who is she that looketh forth as the morning, 

Fair as the moon, 

Clear as the sun, 

And terrible as an army with banners? 

I went down into the garden of nuts, 

To see the fruits of the valley, 

And to see whether the vine flourished, 

And the pomegranates budded. 

Or ever I was aware, my soul made me 

Like the chariots of Ammi-nadib. 

Return, return, O Shulamite; 

Return, return, that we may look upon thee. 

What will ye see in the Shulamite? 

As it were the company of two armies. 



HIS TRUE LOVE'S PRAISE 

(Song ot Solomon Vil) 

OW beautiful are thy feet with shoes, 
O prince's daughter! 
The joints of thy thighs are like jewels, 
The work of the hands of a cunning workman. 
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Thy navel it like a round goblet, 

Which wanteth not liquor: 

Thy belly it like an heap of wheat 

Set about with lilies. 

Thy two breasts are like two young roes 

That are twins. 

Thy neck is as a tower of ivory; 

Thine eyes like the fishpools in Heshbon, by the gate of Bath- 

rabbim: 
Thy nose is as the tower of Lebanon 
Which looketh toward Damascus. 
Thine head upon thee is like Carmel, 
And the hair of thine head like purple; 
The king is held in the galleries. 
How fair and how pleasant art thou, 

love, for delights I 

This thy stature is like, to a palm tree, 
And thy breasts to clusters of grapes. 

1 said, I will go up to the palm tree, 
I will take hold of the boughs thereof: 

Now also thy breasts shall be as clusters of the vine, 

And the smell of thy nose like apples; 

And the roof of thy mouth like the best wine for my beloved, 

That goeth down sweetly, 

Causing the lips of those that are asleep to speak. 

I am my beloved's, 

And his desire is toward me. 

Come, my beloved, let us go forth into the field; 

Let us lodge in the villages. 

Let us get up early to the vineyards; 

Let us see if the vine flourish, whether the tender grape appear, 

And the pomegranates bud forth: 

There will I give thee my loves. 

The mandrakes give a smell, 

And at our gates are all manner of pleasant fruits, new and old, 

Which I have laid up for thee, O my beloved. 



FROM THE ODES OF ANACREON 1 
(Translated by Thomas Stanley, 1651) 

The Picture 

pAINTER, by unmatch'd desert 
I Master of the Rhodian art, 
Come, my absent mistress take, 

*Died about 478 B.C. 
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As I shall describe her: make 
First her hair, as black as bright, 
And if colours so much right 
Can but do her, let it too • 
Smell of aromatic dew; 
Underneath this shade, must then 
Draw her alabaster brow; 
Her dark eye-brows so dispose 
That they neither part nor close 
But by a divorce so slight 
Be disjoined, may cheat the sight: 
From her kindly killing eye 
Make a flash of lightning fly, 
Sparkling like Minerva's, yet 
Like Cythera's mildly sweet: 
Roses in milk swimming seek 
For the pattern of her cheek; 
In her lip such* moving blisses, 
As from all may challenge kisses; 
Round about her neck (outvying 
Parian stone) the Graces flying; 
And o'er all her limbs at last 
A loose purple mantle cast; 
But so ordered that the eye 
Some part naked may descry, 
An essay by which the rest 
That lies hidden may be guess'd. 
So, to life th' hast come so near, 
All of her, but voice, is here. 



The Accompt 

If thou dost the number know 

Of the leaves on every bough, 

If thou can'st die reckoning keep 

Of the sands within the deep; 

Thee of all men will I take, 

And my Love's accomptant make. 

Of Athenians first a score 

Set me down; then fifteen more; 

Add a regiment to these 

Of Corinthian mistresses, 

For the most renown'd for fair 

In Achaea sojourn there; 

Next our Lesbian Beauties tell; 

Those that in Ionia dwell; 
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Those of Rhodes and Caria count; 
To two thousand they amount. 
Wonder'st thou I love so many? 
'Las of Syria we not any, 
Egypt yet, nor Crete have told, 
Where his orgies Love doth hold. 
What to those then wilt thou say 
Which in eastern Bactria, 
Or the western Gades remain? 
But give o'er, thou toil'st in vain; 
For the sum which thou dost seek 
Puzzles all arithmetic. 



The Vintage 

Men and maids at time of year 
The ripe clusters jointly bear 
To the press, but in when thrown, 
They by men are trod alone, 
Who in Bacchus' praises join, 
Squeeze the grape, let out the wine: 
Oh with what delight they spy 
The new must when tunned work bight 
Which if old men freely take, 
Their grey heads and heels they shake; 
And a young man, if he find 
Some fair maid to sleep resigned 
In the shade, he straight goes to her, 
Wakes, and roundly 'gins to woo her; 
Whilst Love slily stealing in 
Tempts her to the pleasing sin: 
Yet she long resists his offers, 
Nor will hear whate'er he proffers, 
Till perceiving that his prayer 
Melts into regardless air, 
Her, who seemingly refrains, 
He by pleasing force constrains; 
Wine doth boldness thus dispense, 
Teaching young men insolence. 



Spring 



Pleasant 'tis abroad to stray 
Thro' the meadow deep in hay, 
Where soft zephyrs, breathing low, 
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Odorous sweets round us throw; 
Pleasant, where the gadding vine 
Weaves a safe shade, to recline 
With some dainty girl whose breast 
Cypris wholly hath possest 



SELECTIONS FROM THE GREEK 

ANTHOLOGY 

(Translated by Major Robert G. MacQregor, 1864) 

LATE to Ionis Callignotus swore, 
Ne'er than herself to love man-woman-more; 
And he swore sooth, but lovers' oaths, they say, 
Ne'er, e'en if heard, in ears Immortal stay. 
Now is he fir*d with love of other fair, 
Nor has of said Ionis count or care. 



O holy night! fond lamp I We, lovers both, 
Chose none but you to register our oath; 
She swore to love me still, and I to leave 
Her never. Ye our joint pledge did receive. 
Now, while in others' lap thou seest her sit, 
False lamp I she says such oaths in air are writ 



Soon Charito will close her sixtieth year, 
But; dark, her tresses in full flow appear; 
Still, from the band releas'd which circled there, 
Her bosom-comes, as marble firm and fair; 
Still drops ambrosia from her softest skin, 
Persuasion still and myriad graces win; 
Lovers 1 from full desire who flee not yet, 
Come hither, and her tens of years forget 



Melissa! name and nature both of flow'r-fond bee is thine; 
Well have I known it and long kept stampt on this heart of 

mine; 
And from those lips, when meeting mine, drop kisses honey- 



But, when thou askest money — Ah! its central sting we meet 
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Ye Gods! I knew not that the form was Cytherea's there 
Bathing, whose hands adown her neck had loos'd the lovely 

hair; 
Forgive my fault, if such it were, nor, Mistress I with mine eyes 
Be angry, that a godlike form by chance I did surprise; 
—I know it now; not Cypris' 't was, but Rodocleia mine; 
Whence was the beauty then? Hast thou stript even the 

Divine? 



I pelt thee with an apple, Fair! if true love stir in thee, 
Receive it willingly, and yield thy maiden charms to me; 
If pond'ring still to give or keep, this thought at last persuade, 
Tho' youth and beauty now are thine, how quickly both must 
fade! 



O fairy foot! O shapely leg! O tempting taper thigh! 
O comely back! O clipsome waist! with ivory which vie; 
O shoulders soft! O budding breasts! O neck of swan-like fall! 
O lovely hands! O lustrous eyes! for which I madden all, 
O gestures of transcendant grace! O kisses! sweeter far 
Than nectar, and, O voice! to which my senses victims 
Tho 9 ignorant and rustic she, nor such as Sappho sung, 
For dusky Andromede of Ind fierce love Perseus stung. 



Fly, Gnat! swift messenger, and touch — O bliss! 
Zenophila's soft ear, and whisper this: 
"Sleepless he waits: thou, sleeping, dost deny 
His love." Fly quick, O fond of music! fly. 
—Yet soft, lest rous'd her bedfellow should be 
To the worst pains of jealousy by me; 
Gnat! bring but her, and I'll a lion's hide 
Give thee, and club to carry by thy side. 



O Night ( O sleepless fond regret for Heliodora's sake! 

O segments sweet of treach'rous morns! yet smiles and tears 

now wake; 
Lives any remnant of our loves, or is the embrace of erst, 
Whose mem'ry should be warm, alone in some cold copy 

nurst? 
Weeps she who partnerM then my couch? my presence does 

she miss, 
And to her loving bosom in soul-cheating visions kiss? 
But plaything new of a new love, if now she lie, O Link! 
Look not on her, nor guard her bed, who could so vijely 



Foe to my love, why, Morn! so slowly rise, 
Now in a rival's arms when Demo lies? 
But when I cherish'd the slim girl in mine, 
Thy early light rejoic'd on me to shine. 



Love's nectar will ye drink, O Eyes I how long 
Of undiluted beauty tipplers strong? 
Flee far, while yet ye may! In calmer hour 
Well milk-libations to mild Venus pour; 
But if, e'en there, this madd'ning sting adheres, 
O then at least be moisten'd with cold tears. 
Just are your sufPrings ever, since, alas! 
From you to these devouring flames I pass. 



Kissing Hippomene my fancy clung 
To Xanthe: while on Xanthe's lips I hung, 
Leandra's image to my breast I bore, 
And while Leandra pressing to my core, 
Back to Hippomene my soul return'd. 
Cold to each fair for whom so late I burn'd, 
All whom I have I hate: with constant change 
My inconstant arms from one to other range, 
TOl fixt by some rich love: if any chide 
Let her, in want, remain of one the bride. 



A soft kiss Demo gives, but Doris bites, 
Daphne's is loud and long. Which most excites? 
Kara judge not kisses; but, all three mouths tried 
And tasted round, the pebble shall decide. 
My heart of Demo the soft kisses sips, 
And the sweet honey of her dewy lips. 
Wander no further, Fool! Abide by these, 
She wins the garland fairly, and with ease; 
And if another some one else prefer, 
Let him— my love from Demo shall not stir. 



Titter and hem a conquest both foreshow; 
A gentle nod— -in vain you tempt me so: 
With mild eyes on the girl who love could scorn, 
Never to look again I thrice have sworn. 
Play by yourself at kisses: vainly smack 
Yourself with naked lips, since lovers lack. 
I elsewhere go: For me there others are 
At Venus-votaries superior far. 

[id! 



Soft is the kiss of Sappho, soft and slim 
Her snowy form's contour, soft ev'ry limb, 
But hard as stone her soul; love only creeps 
Far as her lips; all else the virgin keeps. 
The man who will, or can, endure this worst 
Would bear with ease of Tantalus the thirst 



With two fair girls— dark night above — was I, 
Caressing one, carest the other by: 
While, greedily, Rose drew me to her kiss, 
More rare with Susan was my stolen bliss; 
Careful to cheat— -lest lips too loud betray'd— 
The jealous anger of each neighbour maid. 
Inly I groan'd: To love, and lov'd to be, 
Alas! alike is punishment to me. 



Mine arms around thee, and my lips to thine, 
Love-mad, I revel on thy neck divine; 
But still I toil— not yet all mine the prize- 
Waiting a damsel who at last denies: 
Half of herself has vowM to Venus been, 
Half to Athene— both I waste between. 



Divine Rodanthe, when my mouth in doubt 
To kiss, her slim waist's virgin zone held out, 
And kiss'd: then I, as one who from its source 
Leads water, led love's stream a second course, 
Her kiss imbibing, and, with loving smack, 
On the girl's belt, from far, her kiss gave back: 
So was our strait reliev'd: 'tween lips of both 
That sweet belt serv'd to signal love and troth. 



Wait for me, Sweet-heart 1 what's thy pretty name? 
Not see me, why? Ill give whate'er thy claim. 
Still silent! where dost live? Ill some one send 
To mark thy home. Is any man thy friend? 
Farewell, thou haughty one! who dost not deign 
Farewell to me. Again and yet again 
111 come to thee. I Woman know to quell 
Colder than even thou — Woman! farewell. 



The bold and high, who look'd from lordly eyes, 

The plaything of a feeble virgin lies: 

Who, with his maid, though erst by pride to cope, 
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Himself subdued, departs without a hope: 
Faffing, his piteous prayta but show him weak; 
WhDe flashing eyes her manly spirit speak. 
Laon-sooTd Virgin I tho' just anger try, 
Lay down this manhood, Nemesis is nigh! 



So soon, Ye twitt'ring Swallows I why? 
Ye Nightingales! bough-perch'd on high, 
Waken her not. Upon my breast 
A fair cheek nestles in warm rest; 
Soft arms are round me twining. Since 
Ever the female sex evince 
A chatt'ring turn, grant this my prayer, 
Leave her in quiet slumber there. 



If, Stranger, thou hast anywhere 

A maiden met of beauty rare, 

The lovely and surpassing she. 

But sure! was ApoDodote. 

And, Stranger! if, that marvel seen, 

Thou hast not conquer'd, captiv'd, been, 

Nor felt thy bosom, as with fire 

Burning of passionate desire, 

Then either art thou God, or stone, 

So cold and hard thy nature shown. 



FROM THE IDYLLS OF THEOCRITUS 
(Translated by James Henry Hallard, iooi) 



The Incantation 

******* 

ISA W, I maddened, I loved, deep-smitten unto the core, 
And naught I recked of the pageant, my beauty waned 
away; 
And how to my home I won I know not, but fever sore 
Shattered me on my couch for many a night and day. 
Bethink thee, Lady Moon, whence came my love* 

And oft would my flesh grow pale as saffron, and all my hair 
Pell from my head; naught other than skin and bones was L 
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To what old witch's abode did I not often repair, 
But get me no healing thence?— and the time went ever by. 
Bethink thee, Lady Moon, whence came my love. 

Then to my slave at the last I uttered a word of sooth: 
Thestylis, find me a cure for love and its grievous blight; 
The Myndian hath me in thrall; go thou and watch for the 

youth 
By the wrestling school, for there to seat him is his delight 
Bethink thee, Lady Moon, whence came my love. 



And when thou see'st him alone, nod gently and say in his ear: 
"Simaetha bids thee to her," then lead him hither, I said. 
Swiftly she hied her and brought me the smooth-limbed 

Delphis here; 
And when I beheld him lightly over my threshold tread,— 
Bethink thee, Lady Moon, whence came my love. 

Colder than snow I grew, and the sweat in a dewy stream 
Brake from my brow, and not so much could I say to him 
As a murmuring child may say to its mother beheld in a 

dream; 
But like to a waxen image I stiffened in every limb. 
Bethink thee, Lady Moon, whence came my love. 

And the cruel one looked upon me, then cast his eyes on the 

floor, 
And sat him down on my bed; and sitting he thus began: 
"Simaetha, thy summons outstripped my coming here to thy 

door 
As little as I the handsome Philinus once outran. 
Bethink thee, Lady Moon, whence came my love. 

Yea, by sweet Love, I had come unbidden at fall of night 
With boon-fellows two or three, and the dearest I could find- 
In my bosom the wine-god's fruit, on my head the poplar 

white, 
Heracles' sacred burgeon with fillets of purple twined. 
Bethink thee, Lady Moon, whence came my love. 

And well for you both had it been had ye opened, for all 

youths say 
That comely and fleet am I; and sleep my soul had assuaged 
After but one sweet kiss; but had barred doors kept us away, 
Then surely had torch and axe their warfare against you 

waged. 
Bethink thee, Lady Moon, whence came my love. 
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The Cyprian chiefly, I ween, my thanks lor this boon hath 



And next, O my lady, thou that hast reft me from the fire, 
Bidding me hither to come that am nigh to ashes burned; 
For fiercer than Lipara's flame is the flame of love's desire. 
Bethink thee. Lady Moon, whence came my love* 



Oft hath it scared from her bower the maiden with passion 

mad, 
And the bride from her lord's warm couch" 

He spake; I heard and was glad, 
And took him, alas I by the hand and softly drew him alow 
On the soft bed by my side, and our limbs began to glow, 
And hotter became our cheeks and so sweetly whispered 



Love's rites were accomplished, and we both tasted of Love's 

delight; 
And ever tin yesterday I found favour and grace in his sight, 
As he did in mine; but today, at what hour the early Dawn 
Up from the sea to the sky by her fleet-foot steeds was drawn. 
The mother of Samian Philista the flute-girl hither came, 
And told me of many things, but chiefly of Delphis' flame; 
But whether to girl or boy my love now his homage pays, 
She knew not surely, she said,— this only; in some love's praise 
He aye bade pour of the unmixed wine, and fled in the end, 
Vowing to deck with flowers the house of his "darling friend." 
These were her words, and true are they, for aforetime he 
Came oft and would leave his Dorian oil-bottle here with me. 
But, alas! twelve days have gone, yet I have beheld him not, 
Sure he hath some new love and me hath he quite forgot 
But now shall a love-charm bind him; or, if he wrong me more, 
And knock not at mine, by the Fates, he shall knock at Hades' 

door; 
For in my coffer, O Queen, drugs baneful and deadly lie 
Which an Assyrian stranger gave me in days gone by. 



II 

THE YOKEL AND THE LIGHT-O'-LOVE 

When I would kiss Eunice, loud laughed she, 
And taunting cried: "Thou boor, begone from me! 
Would'st kiss me, wretch? — I cannot kiss a down- 
No lips press I but such as hail from town. 
To touch my dainty mouth thou shalt not dare, 
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Not even in thy dreams.— How thou dost starel 
How gross thy speech, how coarse thy playfulness 1— 
What winning words, what delicate address, 
Thy beard how soft, thy hair how fine!— Alack,— - 
Thy lips are sickly-— wan, thy hands are blacky 
And evil is thy smell. Away with thee I 
And do not sully me." 

So saying she 
Thrice in her bosom spat, with look askance 
Eyeing me head to foot with steady glance, 
And shooting out her lips she laughed at me 
With haughty sneer and insolent coquetry. 
My blood boiled straightway and I crimson grew 
Under the smart, as doth a rose with dew. 
Away she fled. With rage my soul is torn 
That such a wanton should my beauty scorn. 
Shepherds, am I not fair? Speak sooth to me. 
Hath some god made me other, suddenly? 
A charm once blossomed round me, beautiful 
As ivy round a stem; my beard was full; 
Like parsley on my temples curled my hair, 
And o'er swart eyebrows gleamed my forehead fair; 
My eyes were brighter than Athen's eyne, 
Softer than curded milk this mouth of mine, 
My speech more honied than the honey-flow. 
Sweetly to sing and sweetly play I know 
Pipe, oboe, reed or fife, whiche'er I will. 
That I am fair all women on the hill 
Confess, and kiss me. But that city she, 
She kissed me not, but ran away from me. 

Hath she not heard how Bacchus drives along 
His heifers through the dells, nor learned in song 
How once in days gone by the Cyprian Queen 
On Phrygian hills a shepherdess was seen; 
And how she maddened for a herdsman's sake, 
And kissed and wailed Adonis in the brake? 

What was Endymion, too, Selene's flame? 
What but a hind? And yet from heaven she came 
To Latimus' vale to share a herd-boy's bed. 
A swain thou weepest, Rhea; and 'tis said 
That for a pretty lad that drove a herd 
The son of Cronos roamed a wanton bird. 
Alone of all, Eunice will not kiss 
A neatherd, she who thinks herself, I wis, 
than Rhea, Cypris and the Moon! 
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O Cypris, may'st thou never, late or toon, 
Thine Ares kiss in town or on bill-side, 
But sleeping lone the live-long night abide! 



Ill 

 

THB LOVER AND HIS LASS 



. . . Ay, and a neatherd ravished the wise Helen. 

DAPHNIS 

Nay, Helen won him with a willing kiss. 

THB GXBL 

Boast not, young satyr, for— "a kiss is naught* 9 



Yet empty kisses have a sweet delight 

THB OIBL 

I rub my mouth and blow thy kiss away. 

DAPHNIS 

Dost rub thy lips? Give them again to kiss! 

THB GXBXi 

Heifers should'st thou kiss, not an unwed maid. 

DAPHNIS 

Boast not, for Youth drifts by thee like a dream. 

THB GULL 

But raisins come from grapes, the dried rose lives. 

DAPHNIS 

I, too, age; let me drink that milk and honey! 

THB GULL 

Hands off!— Would'st dare?— Ill scratch thy lips 

DAPHNIS 

Come 'neath yon olives I I would tell a tale. 

THB GIBL 

Nay, with a sweet tale thou beguil'dst me once. 
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Come 'neath yon elms, and listen to my pipe I 

THE GIBIi 

Pleasure thyself I No silly song love I. 

DAFHNI8 

Ah, maiden, maiden, dread the Paphian's wrath! 

THE GIRL 

Good-bye to her, if Artemis be kind! 

DAPHNIS 

Hush, lest she fling thee in her scapeless toils! 

THE GIRL 

Nay, let her fling me! Artemis will save. 



Thou can'st not flee from Love; no maiden can. 

THE GIRL 

By Pan, I do! But thou aye bear'st his yoke. 

DAPHNIS 

I fear he give thee to a meaner man. 

THE GIRL 

Many my wooers, but none hath my heart 

DAPHNIS 

A wooer, too, 'mongst many here I come. 

THE GIRL 

What shall I do, friend? Full of woe is wedlock. 

DAPHNI8 

Nor woe nor pain hath marriage, but a dance. 

THE GIRL 

Ay, but they say that women dread their lords. 

DAPHNIS 

Nay, rule them rather. What do women fear? 

THE GIRL 

Travail I dread. Keen pangs hath childbearing. 

DAPHNIS 

Thy lady Artemis will ease the pain. 
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THB GIRL 

But I fear childbirth for my beauty's take. 



A mother, thou afaalt glory in thy sons. 

THB GXBL 

What wedding-gift dost bring, if I say "yes"? 

DAPHNIS 

My herd, my woodland, and my pasturage. 

THB GIBL 

Swear not to leave me after to my woe! 



Never, by Pan, e'en did'st thou drive me forth! 

THB GIBL 

Wilt build a chambered house and yard-walla lor me? 

DAPHNIS 

IT! build a chambered house, and tend thy flocks. 

THB OZBL 

But oh! what shall I tell my aged sire? 

DAPHNIS 

Hell praise thy wedlock, when he learns my name. 

THB GIBL 

Tell me thy name. A name oft gives delight 

DAPHNIS 

Daphnis— Momaea's child and Lycidas*. 

THB GIBL 

Well-born indeed! But no less- well am L 

DAPHNIS 

Of honoured birth, I know. Thy sire's Menalcas. 

THB OIBL 

Show me thy grove where stands thy cattle-stall. 

DAPHNIS 

Hither, and see how soft my cypress blooms! 

THB GTBL 

Browse, goats; I go to view the herdsman's place. 



DAPmria 
Feed, bulls; 111 show my grove unto the maid 

THE GIRL 

What dost thou, satyr? Why dost touch my breasts? 

DAPHNIfl 

To know if these young apples there are ripening. 

THE GIRL 

By Pan, I faint; Take back that hand of thine! 

DAPHNIfl 

Courage, dear girl! Why ahak'st thou so for fear? 

THE GIRL 

Would'st thrust me in the ditch and wet my gown? 

DAPHNI8 

See, I will throw, this fleece beneath thy robe. 

THE GIRL 

My girdle is torn off! Why did'st thou loose it? 

DAPHNIfl 

I vow this firstling to the Paphian one. 

THE GIRL 

Oh wait! ... If some one came! ... I hear a noise! 

DAPHNIfl 

The cypresses are murmuring of our love. 

THE GIRL 

My kirtle is in rags, and I am naked. 

DAPHNIfl 

An ampler kirtle will I give to thee . • • 

THE GIRL 

All things today; perhaps no salt tomorrow! 

DAPHNIfl 

• • . And oh to give my life along with it! 

THE GIRL 

Forgive me, Artemis; I break thy vow! 

DAPHNIS 

111 slay a calf to Love, the cow to Cypris. 
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THB OZBXi 

A maid I hither came, a woman go. 

DAPHNI8 

Tea, but a mother and a nurse of children. 

So these twain, joying in their youthful limbs, 
B abMed together, and Love's stolen sweet 
Tasted. Then up she rose, and silently 
Moved off to tend her flock, her eyes downcast 
But gladness in her heart He towards his herd 
Of bulls departed full of Love's delight. 



PROM THB CARMINA OP CATALLUS 

(87-54 B. C.) 
(Translated by Sir Richard P. Burton, 1894) 

TO FLAVIUS: MISSPEAKING HIS MISTRESS 

THY Charmer (Flaviusl) to Catullus' ear 
Were she not manner'd mean and worst in wit 
Perforce thou hadst praised nor couldst silence keep. 
But some enfevered jade, I wot-not-what, 
Some piece thou lovest, blushing this to own. 
For, nowise 'customed widower nights to lie 
Thou'rt ever summoned by no silent bed 
With floVr-wreaths fragrant and with Syrian oil, 
By mattress, bolsters, here, there, everywhere 
Deep-dinted, and by quaking, shaking couch 
AH crepitation and mobility. 

Explain! none whoredoms (no!) shall close my lips. 
Why? such outfuttered flank thou ne'er wouldst show 
Had not some fulsome work by thee been wrought 
Then what thou boldest, boon or bane be pleased 
Disclose! For thee and thy beloved fain would I 
Upraise to Heaven with. my liveliest lay. 



TO THB FREQUENTERS OF A LOW TAVERN 

Salacious Tavern and ye taverner-host, 
From Pileate Brothers the ninth pile-post, 
D'ye claim, you only of the mentule boast, 
D'ye claim alone what damsels be the best 
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To swivc: as he-goats holding all the rest? 
Is't when like boobies sit ye incontinent here, 
One or two hundred, deem ye that I fear 
Two hundred ... at one brunt? 
Ay, think so, natheless all your tavern-front 
With many a scorpion I will over-write. 
For that my damsel, fro' my breast took flight, 
By me so loved, as shall loved be none, 
Wherefor so mighty wars were waged and won, 
Does sit in public here. Ye fain, rich wights, 
All woo her: thither too (the chief of slights!) 
All pitiful knaves and by-street wenchers fare, 
And thou, (than any worse), with hanging hair, 
In coney-breeding Celtiberia bred, 
Egnatius! bonnified by beard. full-fed, 
And teeth with Spanish urine polished. 



DIALOGUE CONCERNING CATULLUS AT A HARLOTS 

DOOR 

QUINTU8 

O to the gentle spouse right dear, right dear to his parent, 

Hail, and with increase fair Jupiter lend thee his aid, 
Door, 'tis said wast fain kind service render to Balbus 

Erst while, long as the house by her old owner was held; 
Yet wast rumoured again to serve a purpose malignant, 

After the elder was stretched, thou being oped for a bride. 
Come, then, tell us the why in thee such change be reported 

That to thy lord hast abjured faithfulness owed of old? 

DOOB 

Never (so chance I to please Caecilius owning me nowa- 
days!) 

Is it my own default, how so they say it be mine; 
Nor can any declare aught sin by me was committed. 

Yet it is so declared (Quintus!) by fable of folk; 
Who, whenever they find things done no better than should be, 

Come to me outcrying all: — "Door, the default is thine own! 
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quintus 

This be never enough for thee one-worded to utter, 
But in such way to deal, each and all sense it and see. 

DOOB 

What shall I do? None asks, while nobody troubles to know. 
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QU1NTU8 

Willing are we? unto us stay not thy saying to say. 

DOOR 

First let me note that the maid to us committed (assert they) 
Was but a fraud: her mate never a touch of her had, 



But that a father durst dishonour the bed of his first-born, 
Folk all swear, and the house hapless with incest bewray; 

Or that his impious mind was blunt with fiery passion 
Or that his impotent son sprang from incapable seed. 

And to be sought was one with nerve more nervous endowed, 
Who could better avail zone of the virgin to loose. 

QUINTUB 

'Sooth, of egregious sire for piety wondrous, thou tellest, 

Who in the heart of his son lief was ... I 
Yet professed herself not only this to be knowing, 

Brhria-town that lies under the Cycnean cliff, 
Traversed by Mella-stream's soft-flowing yellow-hued current, 

Bruria, Verona's mother, I love for my home. 

DOOR 

Eke of Posthumius' loves and Cornelius too there be tattle, 
With whom dared the dame evil advowtry commit. 

QUINTUS 

Here might somebody ask:— "How, Door, hast mastered such 
matter? 

Thou that canst never avail threshold of owner to quit, 
Neither canst listen to folk since here fast fixt to the side-posts 

Only one office thou hast, shutting or opening the house." 

door 

Oft have I heard our dame in furtive murmurs o'er telling, 

When with her handmaids alone, these her flagitious deeds, 
Citing fore-cited names for that she never could fancy 

Ever a door was endowed either with earlet or tongue. 
Further she noted a wight whose name in public to mention 

Nill I, lest he upraise eyebrows of carrotty hue; 
Long is the loon and large the law-suit brought they against 
him 

Touching a child-bed, false, claim of a belly that lied. 
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TO LESBIA 
(From Catullus. Translated by George Lamb, i8ji) 

LOVE, my Lesbia, while we live; 
Value all the cross advice 
That the surly greybeards give 
At a single farthing's price. 



Suns that set again may rise; 

We, when once our fleeting light, 
Once our day in darkness dies, 

Sleep in one eternal night 

Give me kisses thousand-fold, 
Add to them a hundred more; 

Other thousands still be told 
Others hundreds o'er and o'er. 

But, with thousands when we burn, 
Mix, confuse the sums at last, 

That we may not blushing learn 
All that have between us past 

None shall know to what amount 
Envy's due for so much bliss; 

None — for none shall ever count 
All the kisses we will kiss. 



TO LESBIA 
(From Catullus. Translated by George Lamb, i8ji) 

*"pHY kisses dost thou bid me count, 
■*■ And tell thee, Lesbia, what amount 

My rage for love and thee could tire, 
And satisfy and cloy desire? 

Many as grains of Libyan sand 
Upon Cyrene's spicy land 
From prescient Amnion's sultry dome 
To sacred Battus' ancient tomb: 
Many as stars that silent ken 
At night the stolen loves of men. 
Yes, when the kisses thou shalt kiss 
Have reach'd a number vast as this, 



Then may desire at length be stayM, 
And e'en my madness be allayed : 
Then when infinity defies 
The calculations of the wise; 
Nor evil voice's deadly charm 
Can work the unknown number harm. 



THE INTERVIEW WITH VARUS AND HIS 

MISTRESS 

(From Catullus. Translated by George Lamb, i8ai) 

AS I was idling time away 
Just by the Forum t'other day, 
My Varus took me thence 
To see the wanton, hid delight; 
And, faith t she struck me at first sight 
To want nor charms nor sense. 

We then fell into conversation 
About Bithynia's situation, 

The value of the land, 
And what my profit there had been: 
I mention'd truly all I'd seen, 

And how things really stand. 

"That not the Pretor nor his train 
Could there afford from any gain 

More sumptuous dress or fare; 
And sure not we, that Pretor's slaves, 
The worst of profligates and knaves, 

Who prised us not a hair." 

"Of course," she said, "as they relate 
'Tia usual, you some slaves for state 

To bear your litter bought" 
I felt a little pride arise; 
And was not willing in her eyes 

To be a pauper thought 

So cried, "Oh, yes. Though luck was bad, 
It was not on the whole so sad, 

That I eight slaves should lack." 
In truth, I never here nor there 
Possess'd a single slave to bear 

My litter on his back. 
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she, a harlot thorough-bred! 
"Catullus, lend me, pray, that bed, 

I wish but to be taken 
To where Serapis holds his fane"— 
"Stay! stay!" said I, 'let's think again— 

I've none— I was mistaken. 
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Tis Cinna's bed, scarce his alone, 
I use it just as 'twere my own: 

Who's owner nought care I. 
Thou'rt an uncivil, troublous jade, 
Whose artful, mercenary trade 

Won't let one tell a lie." 



TO MAMURRA'S MISTRESS 
(Prom Catullus. Translated by George Lamb, i8ai) 

THOUGH splaw thy feet, and snub thy nose, 
Thy fingers short, and unlike sloes 
Thine eyes in hue may be; 
Thy lip with drivlling moisture dev/d, 
Thy language vulgar, manners rude, 
Yet wanton, hail to thee! 

And does the province praise thy grace; 
And e'en presume thy form and face 

With Lesbia to compare? 
Then why should I thy charms dispraise? 
'Mid vulgar fools, in tasteless days. 
Tis useless to be fair. 



ACME AND SEPTIMUS 
(From Catullus. Translated by Sir Charles Elton, 1814) 

IN Septimius' lap entwining, 
While his Acme sank reclining; 
"If I love thee not," he cried, 
"Oh my Acme! oh my bride! 
Even to perdition love thee, 
And shall feel thy beauties move me, 
As the rapid years roll by, 
Like men who love distractedly, 



Then, where Afric's sands are spread, 
Or India's son flames overhead, 
May a lion cross me there 
With his green-eyed, angry glare." 
Love stood listening in delight, ^ 
And sneezed his auspice on the right 

Acme, as her lover said, 
Lightly bending back her head, 
And with lips of ruby skimming 
His tipsy eyes, in pleasure swimming; 
"Septimillusl darling mine! 
So may we thus ever twine, 
Victims vow*d at Cupid's shrine, 
As with still more keen requitals 
Thou art felt within my vitals P 
Love stood listening in delight, 
And sneezed his auspice on the right 

In the heavenly omen blest 
Thy love, caressing and cares t; 
The poor youth would lightlier prize 
Syria's groves than Acme's eyes; 
Acme centres in the boy 
All her longings, all her joy. 
Who more bless'd has mortals seen? 
When has a kinder passion been? 



SAPPHO'S ODE 
(From Catullus. Translated by Ambrose Phillips) 

BLEST as th' immortal gods is he, 
The youth, who fondly sits by thee, 
And hears and sees thee all the while 
Softly speak, and sweetly smile. 

Twas that deprived my soul of rest, 
And raised such tumults in my breast; 
For while I gazed, in transport toss'd, 
My breath was gone, my voice was lost 

My bosom glowM; the subtle flame 
Ran quick through all my vital frame; 
On my dim eyes a darkness hung; 
My ears with hollow murmurs rung: 
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With dewy damp my limbs were chitt'd; 
My blood with gentle horrors thrilTd; 
My feeble pulse forgot to play; 
I fainted, sank, and died away. 



ON A WANTON'S DOOR 1 
(From Catullus. Translated by John Nott, 1775) 

PASSENGER 

HAIL, door, to husband and to father dear) 
And may Jove make thee his peculiar caret 
Thou who, when Balbus lived, if fame say true, 
Wast wont a thousand sorry things to do; 
And, when they carried forth the good old man, 
For the new bride who didst them o'er again; 
Say, how have people this strange notion got, 
As if thy former faith thou hadst forgot? 

DOOR 

So may Caedlius help me, whom I now 
Must own my master, as I truly vow — 
Be the offences talked of great or small; 
Still I am free, and ignorant of all: 
I boldly dare the worst that can be said; 
And yet, what charges to my fault are laid! 
No deed so infamous, but straight they cry, 
Fie, wicked door! this is your doing, fie!" 
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PASSENGEE 

This downright, bold assertion ne'er will do; 
Tou must speak- plainer, and convince us too. 

DOOR 

I would; — but how, when no one wants to know? 

PASSENGEE 

I want;— collect your. facts, and tell them now. 

DOOR 

First, then, I will deny, for so 'tis thought, 
That a young virgin to my charge was brought: 
Not that her husband, with ungovern'd flame, 
Had stolen, in hasty joy, that sacred name; 
So v ile his manhood, and so cold his blood, 

1 Sea Barton 'a translation in this volume: P. 24. 
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Poor, languid tool! he could not, if he would: 

But Us own father, 'tis expressly said, 

Had stain'd the honours of his nuptial bed; 

Whether because, to virtue's image blind, 

Thick clouds of lust had darken'd all his mind; 

Or, conscious of his son's unfruitful seed, 

He thought some abler man should do the deed. 

PA88BNGEB 

A pious deed, in truth; and nobly done— 
A father makes a cuckold of his son! 

DOOR 

Nor was this all that conscious Brixia knew; 
Sweet mother of the country where I grew 
In earliest youth! who, from Chinaea's height, 
Sees boundless landscapes burst upon the sight; 
Brixia! whose sides the yellow Mela laves 
With the calm current of its gentle waves: 
She also knows what bliss Posthumius proved; 
And how, in triumph, gay Cornelius loved; 
With both of whom, so wanton was the fair, 
She did not blush her choicest gifts to share. 
"But how," you'll ask, "could you, a senseless door, 
These secrets, and these mysteries explore; 
Who never from your master's threshold stirr'd, 
Nor what the people talk'd of ever heard; 
Content upon your hinges to remain, 
To ope, and shut, and then to ope again."— 
Learn, that full oft I've heard the whispering fair. 
Who ne'er suspected I had tongue or ear, 
To her own slaves her shameful actions tell, 
And speak the very names I now reveaL 
One more she mention'd, whom I will not speak, 
Lest warm displeasure flush his angry cheek: 
Thus far I'll tell thee; he's an awkward brute, 
Whose spurious birth once caused no small dispute. 



TO LESBIA. ON HER FALSEHOOD 
(From Catullus. Translated by George Lamb) 

TO me alone, thou said'st, thy love was true, 
And true should be, though Jove himself might woo. 
I loved thee, Lesbia, not as rakes may prize 
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The favourite wanton who has pleased their eyes; 
Mine was a tender glow, a purer zeal; 
'Twas all the parent for the child can feeL 

Thy common falsehood now, thyself I know; 
And though my frame with fiercer heat may glow, 
Yet Leshia's vile and worthless in my sight, 
Compared with Lesbia once my heart's delight; 
Nor wonder passion's unrestrained excess 
Makes me desire thee more, but love thee less. 



TO AUFILENA 
(From Catullus. Translated by George Lamb) 



I LIKE girls, Aufilena, of consciences nice, 
For the favours they grant who are honestly paid; 
But you, who have cheated, and taken the price 
Of the love you withhold, are an infamous jade. 

lis an honest girl's part, what she's promised, to do; 

T were a modest one's not to have promised the deed: 
But she who can jilt, while she pockets like you 

The money for favours she will not concede, 
Commits a base fraud, which would shame and disgrace 

The lowest and worst of the prostitute race. 



THE RENDEZVOUS 
(From Catullus. Translator unknown) 

MY Hypsfchilla, charming fair, 
My life, my soul, ah! hear my prayer: 
Thy grateful summons quickly send, 
And bless at noon, with joy, thy friend. 
And if my fair one will comply, 
And not her sighing swain deny, 
Take care the door be then unbarr'd, 
And let no spy be on the guard. 
And thou, the aim of my desire, 
Attend at home my amorous fire. 
Prepare thy bosom to receive 
All that so much love can give: 
Prepare to meet repeated joy, 
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Continued Miss without alloy; 
Dissolving still in thy dear arms, 
Still raised by thy reviving charms 
To onsets fresh of sprightly pleasure, 
Tumultuous joy beyond all measure. 
But dally not with my desire, 
Nor quash with thy delays my fire. 
Bursting with love upon my couch I lie, 
Forestalling with desire the distant joy. 



TO LYDIA 

(Attributed to Cornelius Gal I us, a contemporary of 
Virgil. Translated by Sir Charles Elton) 

LYDIA! girl of prettiest mien, 
And fairest skin, that e'er were seen: 
lilies, cream, thy cheeks disclose; 
The ruddy and the milky rose; 
Smooth thy limbs as ivory shine, 
Burnish'd from the India mine. 
Oh, sweet girl! those ringlets spread, 
Long and loose, from all thy head: 
Glistening like gold in yellow light 
O'er thy falling shoulders white. 
Show, sweet girl! thy starry eyes, 
And black-bent brows that arching rise: 
Show, sweet girl! thy rose-bloom cheeks, 
Which Tyre's vermilion scarlet streaks: 
Drop those pouting lips to mine, 
Those ripe, those coral lips of thine. 
Give me, soft, a velvet kiss, 
Dove-like glued in searching bliss: 
You suck my breath! O heaven! remove 
Your lips — I faint— my sweetest love! 
Your kisses— hold! they pierce my heart: 
I feel thee in each vital part: 
Hold— thou wicked creature! why 
Suck my life's blood thus cruelly? 
Hide those breasts, that rise and fall, 
Those twinn'd apples, round and small; 
Putt with balmy juices flowing, 
Now just budding, heaving, growing; 
Breathing from their broaden's zone 
Opening sweets of cinnamon. 
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round thee rise: 
Hide those globes — they wound mine eyes 
With their white and dazzling glow, 
With their luxury of snow! 
Cruel! see you not I languish, 
Thrilling with ecstatic anguish? 
Do you leave me; leave me lying, 
Almost fainting, almost dying? 



FROM THE ODES OF HORACE (65-8 B. C.) 

ODB V, BOOK L TO PYRRHA 
(Translated by Sir Theodore Martin, 1881) 

PYRRHA, what slender boy, in perfume steeped, 
Doth in the shade of some delightful grot 
Caress thee now on couch with roses heaped? 
For whom dost thou thine amber tresses knot 

With all thy seeming-artless grace? Ah me, 

How oft will he thy perfidy bewail, 
And joys all flown, and shudder at the sea 

Rough with the chafing of the blusterous gale, 

Who now, fond dreamer, revels in thy charms; 

Who all unweeting how the breezes veer, 
Hopes still to find a welcome in thine arms 

As warm as now, and thee as loving-dear! 

Ah, woe foe those, on whom thy spell is flung 

My votive tablet, in the temple set, 
Proclaims that I to ocean's god have hung 

The vestments in my shipwreck smirched and wet 



ODE XIII, BOOK I. TO LYDIA 

LTDIA, when so oft the charms 
Of Telephus you bid me note, 
Taunt me with his snowy arms, 

Rosy cheek, and shapely throat, 
Within my breast I feel the fires 
Of wild and desperate desires. 
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Then reels my brain, then on my cheek 
The shifting colour comes and goes, 

And tears, that flow unbidden, speak 
The torture of my inward throes, 

The fierce unrest, the deathless flame, 

That slowly macerates my frame. 

Oh agony I to trace where he 

Has smutched thy shoulders ivory-white 
Amid his tipsy revelry; 

Or where, in trance of fierce delight, 
Upon thy lips the frenzied boy 
Has left the records of his joy. 

Hope not such love can last for aye 
(But thou art deaf to words of mine!) 

Such selfish love, as ruthlessly 
Could wound those kisses all divine, 

Which Venus steeps in sweets intense 

Of her own nectar's quintessence. 

Oh, trebly blest, and blest for ever, 
Are they, whom true affection binds, 

No cold distrusts nor janglings sever 
The union of their constant minds, 

But life in blended current flows, 

Serene and sunny to the close! 



ODE XXIII, BOOK 1. TO CHLOB 

NAY, hear me, dearest Chloe, pray! 
You shun me like a timid fawn, 
That seeks its mother all the day 

By forest brake and upland lawn, 
Of every passing breeze afraid, 
And leaf that twitters in the glade. 

Let but the wind with sudden rush 
The whispers of the wood awake, 

Or lizard green disturb the hush, 
Quick— -darting through the grassy brake, 

The foolish frightened thing will start, 

With trembling knees and beating heart 
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But I am neither lion fell, 
Nor tiger grim to work you woe; 

I love you, sweet one, much too well. 
Then cling not to your mother so, 

But to a lover's tender arms 

Confide your ripe and rosy charms. 



ODE IX, BOOK 111. THE RECONCILIATION 

HOBAOB 

WHILST I was dear and thou wert 
And I, and I alone might lie 
Upon thy snowy breast reclined, 
Not Persia's king so blest as L 



LYDIA 

Whilst I to thee was all in all, 
Nor Chloe might with Lydia vie, 

Renowned in ode or madrigal, 
Nor Roman Ilia famed as I. 

HOBAOB 

I now am Thracian Chloe's slave, 
With hand and voice that charms the air, 

For whom even death itself I'd brave, 
80 fate the darling girl would spare! 

LYDIA 

I dote on Calais— and I 

Am all his passion, all his care, 
For whom a double death, I'd die, 

80 fate the darling boy would spare! 

HOBAOB 

What, if our ancient love return, 

And bind us with a closer tie, 
If I the fair-haired Chloe spurn, 

And as of old for Lydia sigh? 

LTDIA 

t 

Though lovelier than yon star is he, 

Thou fickle as an April sky, 
More churlish, too, than Adda's sea, 

With thee I'd live, with thee I'd die! 
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PROM THE POEMS OF TIBULLUS (54-38 B. C.) 
(Translated by J. P. Postgate, ioij) 



TO DSLXA 

LOVE, thou dost always meet me with smiling visage to 
draw me on; bat after that, poor wretch, I find thee 
frowning and angry. What hast thou to do with me, cruel 
boy? la there great glory to a god in laying snares for a man? 

For the net is spread to take me; now cunning Delia clasps 
a gaDant covertly in the hush of night She denies it, indeed, 
and on oath; but 'tis hard to believe her. Thus touching me, 
too, she denies every hour to her husband. Poor wretch, it 
was I who taught her the ways of tricking her watchers, and 
now alas! by my own craft am I sore bestead. Then learned 
she how to frame excuses for lying alone, and then how to 
turn the door without a sound from the hinges. Then did I 
give her juices and herbs to erase the dark signs which the 
teeth in love's rapture imprint on the flesh. 

And thou, the unwary mate of a faithless wife, watch me 
with the rest that she may never sin; and take care that she 
talk not much or oft with young men, nor use nods to deceive 
thee, or recline with loose robe and bosom bare; and see she 
take not wine on her fingers and trace signs on the table's 
round. Have thy fears when she goes out often, or if she say 
that she would witness the rites of the Good Goddess which 
no male must go nigh. ' 



II 

TO PSOLOB OV MABATHU8 
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O one can hide from me the meaning of a lover's nod, nor 
the message of gentle tones and whispered words. Yet 
no lota help me, no liver with heaven's will acquainted, nor do 
birds' notes tell me of the things to come. 'Twas Venus' self 
tied my arms with magic knots and taught me all with many 



Have done with concealments. The god has fiercer fires for 
those that he sees have fallen to him against their will. 

What advantage hast thou now in dressing the soft hair or 
shifting continually the arrangement of the tresses, what in 
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beautifying cheeks with lustrous pigment, in having the nails 
pared by an artist's cunning hand? In vain thy gowns, thy 
shawls are changed, and the tight loop squeezes the feet to- 
gether, "lis the other charms, though she come with face 
untended and has spent no lingering skill on dressing her 
sheeny hair. 

Has some hag bewitched thee with her spells, or with 
blanching herbs, in the silent night hours? Incantation draws 
the crops from the neighbour's field; incantation checks the 
course of the angry snake; incantation seeks to draw the moon 
down from her car, and would do it but for the blows in the 
echoing bronze. 

Why do I complain, alas I that spells or herbs have worked 
me woe? Beauty needs no aid from sorcery. 'Tis touching 
the body does the harm, giving the long kiss, resting thigh by 
thigh. Yet do thou for thy part see thou art not uncompliant 
to the lad; Venus visits harsh deeds with punishment 

Ask for no presents: these should a hoary lover give, that 
soft arms may warm his chilly limbs. Gold is less precious 
than a lad whose face is bright and smooth, with no rough 
beard to rasp caresses. Under his shoulder place thy radiant 
arms, and thus look down on all the treasures of a king. Venus 
will find a way for stealthy commerce with the lad while he 
quivers, and would draw your tender bosoms ever closer, for 
giving wet kisses with quickened breath and struggling tongue 
and printing the teeth's marks on the neck. No stone or pearls 
will give her joy who sleeps alone and chill, and to no man 
is desirable. 

Ah, too late we call back love and youth when hoary eld 
has bleached the aged head. Then looks are studied. The 
hair is stained to disguise our years with dye from the nut's 
green husk. Then we task ourselves to pluck up the white 
hairs by the root and to carry home a face transformed, with 
the old skin gone. But do thou while thy life is still in its 
flowering springtide see that thou use it Not slow are its 
feet as it glides away. 

Nor torture Marathus. What glory is there in discomfiting 
a boy? Be hard, my lass, to the effete old. Spare the tender 
shoot, I pray. Naught ails him gravely; 'tis from excess of 
passion comes the yellow stain upon his skin. See again, poor 
wretch, how often he heaps his piteous reproaches on the 
absent and all around is flooded with his tears. 

"Why dost thou slight me?" he complains. "The watch 
might have been baffled. Heaven itself gives the lovesick skill 
to cozen. I know the secret ways of love, how the breath may 
be taken gently, and how kisses may be snatched and make 
no sound. I can steal up e'en in the dead of night, and unseen 
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unbar the door without a sound. But what do arts avail if the 
girl spurn the hapless swain and, cruel, fly from the very 
conch of love? Then again when she promises and suddenly 
plays false, I must wake through a night of many woes. While 
I fondly think that she will come to me, in every stir I hear 
her footfall sounding." 

Shed tears no more, lad. Her heart is stone, and thy eyes 
are already worn and swelled with weeping. The gods, I warn 
thee, Pholoe, abhor disdain. 'Twill be vain to offer incense 
to their holy fires. This is the Marathus that once made mock 
of wretched lovers, unwitting that behind him stood the god 
of vengeance. Often, too, we have heard, he laughed at the 
tears of anguish and kept a lover waiting with pretences for 
delay. Now he abhors all coyness; now he hates every door 
that is bolted fast against him. But for thee, girl, unless thou 
cease to be proud, there is punishment in store. Then how 
wilt thou long that prayers might bring thee back to-day I 



AN ELEGY 
(By Tibullus. Translated by Mr. Granger) 

WHY did you swear by all the powers above, 
Yet never meant to crown my longing love? 
Wretch, though at first the perjured deed you hide, 
Wrath comes with certain, though with tardy stride; 
Yet, yet, offended gods, my charmer spare! 
Yet pardon the first fault of one so fair! 

For gold the careful farmer ploughs the plain, 
And joins his oxen to the cumbrous wain; 
For gold, through seas that stormy winds obey, 
By stars, the sailor steers his watery way. 
Yet, gracious gods, this gold from man remove, 
That wicked metal bribed the fair I love. 

Soon shall you suffer greatly for your crime, 
A weary wanderer in a foreign clime; 
Your hair shall change, and boasted bloom decay, 
By wintry tempests and the solar ray. 

"Beware of gold," how oft did I advise! 
"From tempting gold what mighty mischiefs rise! 
Love's generous power," I said, "with ten-fold pain, 
The wretch will rack, who sells her charms for gain. 
Let torture all her cruelties exert, 
Torture is pastime to a venal heart 
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"Nor idly dream your gallantries to hide, 
The gods are ever on the sufferer's side. 
With sleep or wine o'ercome, so fate ordains, 
Youll blab the secret of your impious gains." 

Thus oft I warn'd you; this augments my shame; 
My sighs, tears, homage, henceforth I disclaim. 

"No wealth shall bribe my constancy," you swore; 
"Be mine the bard," you sigh'd, "I crave no more: 
Not all Campania shall my heart entice, 
For thee Campania's autumns I despise. 
Let Bacchus in Falernian vineyards stray, 
Not Bacchus' vineyards shall my faith betray." 

Such strong professions, in so soft a strain, 
Might well deceive a captivated swain; 
Such strong professions might aversion charm, 
Slow doubt determine, and indifference warm. 
Nay more, you wept, unpractised to betray, 
I kiss'd your cheeks, and wiped the tears away. 

But if I tempting gold unjustly blame, 
And you have left me for another flame, 
May he, like you, seem kind, like you, deceive, 
And oh may you, like cheated me, believe. 

Oft I by night the torch myself would bear, 
That none our tender converse might o'erhear; 
When least expected, oft some youth I led, 
A youth all beauty, to the genial bed, 
And tutor'd him your conquest to complete, 
By soft enticements, and a fond deceit 

By these I foolish hoped to gain your love! 
Who than Tibullus could more cautious prove? 
Fired with uncommon powers, I swept the lyre, 
And sent you melting strains of soft desire. 
The thought o'erspreads my face with conscious shame, 
Doom, doom them victims to the seas or flame. 
No verse be theirs, who Love's soft fires profane, 
And sell inestimable joys for gain. 

But you who first the lovely maid decoyM, 
By each adulterer be your wife enjoy*d. 
And when each youth has rifled all her charms, 
May bed-gowns guard her from your loathed arms! 
May she, oh may she like your sister prove, 
As famed for drinking, far more famed for love! 
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'Tfs true, the bottle is her chief delight, 
She knows no better way to pass the night; 
Your wife more knowing can the night improve, 
To joys of Bacchus joins the joys of love. 

Think'st thou for thee the toilette is her care? 
For thee, that fillets bind her well-dress'd hair? 
For thee, that Tyrian robes her charms enfold? 
For thee, her arms are deck*d with burnish'd gold? 
By these, some youth the wanton would entice, 
For him she dresses, and for him she sighs; 
To him she prostitutes, unawed by shame, 
Your house, your pocket, and your injured fame: 
Nor blame her conduct, say, ye young, what charms 
Can beauty taste in gout and age's arms? 

Less nice my fair one, she for money can 
Caress a gouty, impotent old man; 
O thou by generous Love too justly blamed! 
All, all that Love could give, my passion claim'd. 
Yet since thou couldst so mercenary prove, 
The more deserving shall engross my love: 
Then thou wilt weep when these adored you see; 
Weep on, thy tears will transport give to me. 
To Venus 111 suspend a golden shield, 
With this inscription graved upon the field: 

"TibuHus, freed at last from amorous woes, 
This offering, Queen of Bliss, on thee bestows: 
And humbly begs, that henceforth thou wilt guard 
From such a passion thy devoted bard." 



SALMACIS AND HERMAPHRODITUS 

(From Ovid's Metamorphoses. Book IV. 43 B.C. 
18 A. D. Translated by Joseph Addison) 

HOW Salmacis with weak enfeebling streams 
Softens the body, and unnerves the limbs, 
And what the secret cause shall here be shown; 
The cause is secret; but the effect is known. 
The Naiads nurst an infant heretofore, 
That Cytherea once to Hermes bore; 
From both the illustrious authors of his race 
The child was named; nor was it hard to trace 
Both the bright parents through the infant's face; 
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When fifteen yean, in Ida's cool retreat, 

The boy had told, he left his native seat, 

And sought fresh fountains in a foreign soil; 

The pleasure lessened the attending toil. 

With eager steps the Lycian fields he crossed, 

And fields that border on the Lycian coast; 

A River here he viewed so lovely bright, 

It showed the bottom in a fairer light, 

Nor kept a sand concealed from human sight 

The stream produced, nor slimy ooze, nor weeds, 

Nor miry rushes, nor the spiky reeds: 

But dealt encircling moisture all around, 

The fruitful banks with cheerful verdure crowned, 

And kept the spring eternal on the ground. 

A nymph presides, nor practised in the chase, 

Nor skilful at the bow, nor at the race; 

Of all the blue-eyed daughters of the main. 

The only stranger to Diana's train; 

Her sisters, often, as 'tis said, would cry, 

"Fie, Sahnacis, what always idle! Fie I 

Or take thy quiver or thy arrows seize, 

And mix the toils of hunting with thy ease." 

But oft would bathe her in the crystal tide, 

Oft with a comb her dewy locks divide; 

Now in the limpid streams she viewed her face, 

And drest her image in the floating glass: 

On beds of leaves she now reposed her limbs, 

Now gathered flowers that grew about her streams; 

And then by chance was gathering, as she stood 

To view the boy, and longed for what she viewed. 

Fain would she meet the youth with hasty feet, 
She fain would meet him, but refused to meet 
Before her looks were set with nicest care, 
And well deserved to be reputed fair. 
"Bright youth," she cries, "whom all thy features prove 
A God, and, if a God, the God of Love; 
But if a mortal, blest thy nurse's breast, 
Blest are thy parents, and thy sisters blest: 
But, oh! how blest! how more than blest thy bride, 
Allied in bliss, if any get allied: 
If so, let mine the stolen enjoyments be; 
If not, behold a willing bride in me." 

The boy knew nought of love, and, touched with share e, 
He strove, and blushed, but still the blush became; 
In rising blushes still fresh beauties rose; 
The sunny side of fruit such blushes shows, 
And such the moon, when all her silver white 
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Tuns in eclipses to a ruddy light 

The Nymph still begs, if not a nobler bliss, 

A cold salute at least, a sister's kiss; 

And now prepares to take the lovely boy 

Between her arms. He, innocently coy, 

Replies, "Or leave me to myself alone, 

You rude, uncivil nymph, or I'll begone." 

"Fair stranger then," says she; "it shall be so"; 

And, for she feared his threats, she feigned to go; 

But hid within a covert's neighboring green, 

She kept him still in sight, herself unseen. 

The boy now fancies all the danger o'er, 

And innocently sports about the shore, 

Playful and wanton to the stream he trips, 

And dips his foot, and shivers as he dips, 

The coolness pleases him, and with eager haste 

His airy garments on the banks he cast; 

His godlike features and his heavenly hue, 

And all his beauties were exposed to view. 

His naked limbs the nymph with rapture spies, 

While hotter passions in her bosom rise, 

Flush in her cheeks, and sparkle in her eyes. 

She longs, she burns to clasp him in her arms, 

And loves, and sighs, and kindles at his charms. 

Now all undrest upon the banks he stood, 
And clapt his sides and leapt into the flood: 
His lovely limbs the silver waves divide, 
His limbs appear more lovely through the tide; 
As lilies shut within a crystal case, 
Receive a glossy lustre from the glass. 
"He's mine, he's all my own," The Naiad cries, 
And flings off all, and after him she flies. 
And now she fastens on him as he swims, 
And holds him close, and wraps about his limbs. 
The more the boy resisted and was coy, 
The more she kissed and dipt the strippling boy. 
So when the wriggling snake is hatched on high 
In eagle's claws, and hisses in the sky, 
Around the foe his twirling tail he flings, 
And twists her legs, and writhes about her wings. 
The restless boy still obstinately strove 
To free himself and still refused her love. 
Amidst his limbs she kept her limbs entwined, 
"And why, coy youth," she cries, "why thus unkind! 
Oh, may the Gods thus keep us ever joined 1 
Oh, may we never, never part again!" 
So prayed the nymph, nor did she pray in vain: 
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For now she finds him, as his limbs she prest 
Grow nearer still, and nearer to her breast; 
Till, piercing each the others flesh, they run 
Together, and incorporate in one: 
Last in one face are both their faces joined, 
As when the stock and grafted twig combined 
Shoot up the same, and wear a common mind: 

Both bodies in a single body mix, 

A single body with a double sex. 
The boy, thus lost in woman, now surveyed 
The river's guilty stream, and thus he prayed. 
(He prayed, but wondered at his softer tone, 
Surprised to hear a voice but half his own.) 
You parent Gods, whose heavenly names I bear, 
Hear your Hermaphrodite, and grant my prayer; 
Oh, grant that— whom so'er these streams contain, 
If man he entered, he may rise again 
Supple, unsinewed, and but half a man! 

The heavenly parents answered, from on high 
Their two-shaped son, the double votary; 
Then gave a secret virtue to the flood, 
And tinged its source to make his wishes good. 



FROM OVID'S ELEGIES 
(Translated by Christopher Marlowe) 

BOOK I. ELEGIA IV. 

"Amlcam, qua arte qulbusque nutlbus In caeoa, preaente 

vlro, uti debeat f admonet. 

THY husband to a banquet goes with me, 
Pray God it may his latest supper be. 
Shall I sit gazing as a bashful guest, 
While others touch the damsel I love best? 
Wilt lying under him, his bosom clip? 
About thy neck shall he at pleasure skip? 
Marvel not, though the fair bride did incite 
The drunken Centaurs to a sudden fight. 
I am no half horse, nor in woods I dwell. 
Yet scarce my hands from thee contain I well. 
But how thou should'st behave thyself now know, 
Nor let the winds away my warnings blow. 
Before thy husband come, though I not see 
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What may be done, yet there before him be. 

Lie with him gently, when his limbs he spread. 

Upon the bed, but on my foot first tread. 

View me, my becks, and speaking countenance; 

Take, and return each secret amorous glance, 

Words without voice shall on my eyebrows sit, 

Lines thou shalt read in wine by my hand writ 

When our lascivious toys come to thy mind, 

Thy rosy cheeks be to thy thumb inclined. 

Jf aught of me thou speak'st in inward thought, 

Let thy soft finger to thy ear be brought. 

When I, my light, do or say aught that please thee, 

Turn around thy gold ring, as it were to ease thee. 

Strike on the board like them that pray for evil, 

When thou dost wish thy husband at the deviL 

What wine he fills thee, wisely will him drink, 

Ask thou the boy, what thou enough dost think 

When thou hast tasted, I will take the cup, 

And where thou drink'st, on that part I will sup. 

If he gives thee what first himself did taste, 

Even in his face his offered goblets cast 

Let not thy neck by his vile arms be prest, 

Nor lean thy soft head on his boisterous breast 

Thy bosom's roseate buds let him not finger, 

Chiefly on thy lips let not his lips linger. 

If thou givest kisses, I shall all disclose, 

Say they are mine, and hands on thee impose. 

Yet this 111 see, but if thy gown aught cover, 

Suspicious fear in all my veins will hover. 

Mingle not thighs, nor to his leg join thine, 

Nor thy soft foot with his hard foot combine. 

I have been wanton, therefore am perplexed, 

And with mistrust of the like measure vexed. 

I and my wench oft under clothes did lurk, 

When pleasure moved us to our sweetest work. 

Do not thou so; but throw thy mantle hence, 

Lest I should think thee guilty of offence, 

Entreat thy husband drink, but do not kiss, 

And while he drinks, to add more do not miss; 

If he lies down with wine and sleep opprest, 

The thing and place shall counsel us the rest 

When to go homewards we rise all along 

Have care to walk in middle of the throng, 

There will I find thee or be found by thee, 

There touch whatever thou canst touch of me. 

Ah me! I warn what profits some few hours, 

But we must part, when heaven with black night lours, 
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At night thy husband clips thee: I will weep 
And to the doors sight of thyself (will) keep; 
Then will he kiss thee, and not only kiss, 
But force thee give him my stolen honey bliss. 
Constrained against thy will give it the peasant, 
Forbear sweet words, and be your sport unpleasant 
To him I pray it no delight may bring, 
Or if it do, to thee no joy thence spring. 
But, though this night thy fortune be to try it, 
To me to-morrow constantly deny it 



BOOK I. ELEGIA V. 

Coriaaae concubltus. 

IN summer's heat, and mid-time of the day, 
To rest my limbs, upon a bed I lay; 
One window shut, the other open stood, 
Which gave .such light as twinkles in a wood, 
Like twilight glimpse at setting of the sun, 
Or night being past, and yet not day begun; 
Such light to shamefaced maidens must be shown 
Where they may sport, and seem to be unknown: 
Then came Corinna in her long loose gown, 
Her white neck hid with tresses hanging down, 
Resembling fair Semiramis going to bed, 
Or Lais of a thousand wooers sped. 
I snatched her gown being thin, the harm was small, 
Yet strived she to be covered therewithal, 
And striving thus as one that would be cast, 
Betrayed herself, and yielded at the last 
Stark naked as she stood before mine eye, 
Not one wen in her body could I spy. 
What arms and shoulders did I touch and see, 
How apt her breasts were to be pressed by me, 
How smooth a belly under her waist saw I, 
How large a leg, and what a lusty thigh. 
To leave the rest, all liked me passing well; 
I dinged her naked body, down she fell: 
Judge you the rest, being tired she bade me kiss; 
Jove send me more such afternoons as this! 
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BOOK I. ELEGIA X. 

ad puellam, ne pro amore praemla poacat. 

SUCH as the cause was of two husbands' war, 
Whom Trojan ships fetched from Europa far, 
Such as was Leda, whom the god deluded 
In snow-white plumes of a false swan included. 
Such as Anymone through the dry fields strayed, 
When on her head a water pitcher laid, 
Such wert thou, and I feared the bull and eagle, 
And whate'er Love made Jove, should thee inveigle. 
Now all fear with my mind's hot love abates: 
No more this beauty mine eyes captivates, 
Ask'st why I change? because thou crav'st reward; 
This cause hath thee from pleasing me debarred. 
While thou wert plain I loved thy mind and face: 
Now inward faults thy outward form disgrace. 
Love is a naked boy, his years saunce stain, 
And hath no clothes, but open doth remain. 
Will you for gain have Cupid sell himself? 
He hath no bosom, where to hide base pelf. 
Love and Love's son are with fierce arms at odds; 
To serve for pay beseems not wanton gods. 
The whore stands to be bought for each man's money, 
And seeks vile wealth by selling of her coney. 
Yet greedy bawd's command she curseth still, 
And doth, constrained, what you do of good-wOL 
Take from irrational beasts a precedent, 
Tis shame their wits should be more excellent 
The mare asks not the horse, the cow the bull, 
Nor the mild ewe gifts from the ram doth pull. 
Only a woman gets spoils from a man, 
Farms out herself on nights for what she can. 
And lets what doth delight, what both desire, 
Making her joy according to her hire. 
The sport being such, as both alike sweet try it, 
Why should one sell it and the other buy it? 
Why should I lose, and thou gain by the pleasure, 
Which man and woman reap in equal measure? 
Knights of the post of perjuries make sale, 
The unjust judge for bribes becomes a stale. 
Tis shame sold tongues the guilty should defend, 
Or great wealth from a judgment-seat ascend. 
Tis shame to grow rich by bed merchandize, 
Or prostitute thy beauty for bad price, 
Thanks worthily are due for things unbought, 
For beds ill-hired we are indebted nought 
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The hirer paycth all; his rent discharged, 
Prom further duty he rests then enlarged. 
Fair dames forbear rewards for nights to crave; 
Ill-gotten goods good end will never have. 
The Sabine gauntlets were too dearly won, 
That unto death did press the holy nun. 
The son slew her, that forth to meet him went, 
And a rich necklace caused that punishment 
Yet think no scorn to ask a wealthy churl; 
He wants no gifts into thy lap to hurL 
Take clustered grapes from another-laden vine, 
May bounteous love Alcinous' fruit resign. 
Let poor men show their service, faith and care; 
All for their mistress, what they have, prepare. 
In verse to praise kind wenches 'tis my part 
And whom I like eternise by mine art 
Garments do wear, jewels and gold do waste, 
The fame that verse gives doth for ever last 
To give I love, but to be asked disdain; 
Leave asking, and 111 give what I refrain. 



BOOK II. ELEGIA II. 

Ad Bagoum, ut custodlam puellae sibl commlssae laxiorem 

habeat. 

BAGOUS, whose care doth thy mistress bridle. 
While I speak some few, yet fit words, be idle. 
I saw the damsel walking yesterday, 
There, where the porch doth Danaus' fact display; 
She pleased me soon, I sent, and did her woo, 
Her trembling hand writ back she might not do. 
And asking why, this answer she redoubled, 
Because thy care too much thy mistress troubled. 
Keeper, if thou be wise, cease hate to cherish, 
Believe me, whom we fear, we wish to perish. 
Nor is her husband wise: what needs defence, 
When unprotected there is no expense? 
But furiously he follows his love's fire, 
And thinks her chaste whom many do desire: 
Stolen liberty she may by thee obtain, 
Which giving her, she may give thee again: 
Wilt thou her fault learn? she may make thee tremble. 
Fear to be guilty, then thou may'st dissemble. 
Think when she reads, her mother letters sent her; 



Let him go forth known, that unknown did enter. 

Let him go see her though she do not languish, 

And then report her sick and full of anguish. 

If long she stays, to think the time more short, 

Lay down thy forehead in thy lap to snort 

Enquire not what with Isis may be done, 

Nor fear lest she to the theatres run. 

Knowing her scapes, thine honour shall increase; 

And what less labour than to hold^hy peace? 

Let him please, haunt the house, be kindly used, 

Enjoy the wench; let all else be refused. 

Vain causes feign of him, the true to hide, 

And what she likes, let both bold ratified. 

When most her husband bends the brows and frowns, 

His fawning wench with her desire he crowns. 

But yet sometimes to chide thee let her fall 

Counterfeit tears: and thee lewd hangman call. 

Object thou then, what she may well excuse, 

To stain all faith in truth, by false crimes' use. 

Of wealth and honour so shall grow thy heap: 

Do this, and soon thou shalt thy freedom reap. 

On tell-tales' necks thou seest the ink-knit chains, 

The filthy prison faithless breasts restrains. 

Water in waters, and fruit flying touch 

Tantalus seeks, his long tongue's gain is such. 

While Juno's watchman 15 too much eyed, 

Him timeless death took, she was deified. 

I saw one's legs with fetters black and blue, 

By whom the husband his wife's incest knew: 

More he deserved; to both great harm he framed. 

The man did grieve, the woman was defamed. 

Trust me all husbands for such faults are sad, 

Nor make they any man that hears them glad. 

If he loves not, deaf ears thou dost importune, 

Or if he loves, thy tale breeds his misfortune. 

Nor is it easy proved though manifest, 

She safe by favour of her judge doth rest 

Though himself see, he'll credit her denial, 

Condemn his eyes, and say there is no trial 

Spying his mistress' tears, he will lament 

And say "This blab shall suffer punishment/ 9 

Why fight'st 'gainst odds? to thee, being cast, do hap 

Sharp stripes; she sitteth in the judge's lap. 

To meet for poison or vile facts we crave not; 

My hands an unsheathed shining weapon have not. 

We seek that, through thee, safely love we may; 

What can be easier than the thing we pray? 
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BOOK II. ELEGIA III. 

Ad Bunuchum aervantem dominant* 

AH me, an eunuch keeps my mistress chaste, 
That cannot Venus' mutual pleasure taste. 
Who first deprived young boys of their best part, 
With self-same wounds he gave, he ought to smart 
To kind requests thou would'st more gentle prove, 
If ever wench had made lukewarm thy love; 
Thou wert not born to ride, or arms to bear, 
Thy hands agree not with the warlike spear, 
Men handle those; all manly hopes resign, 
Thy mistress' ensigns must be likewise thine. 
Please her — her hate makes others thee abhor, 
If she discards thee, what use serv'st thou for? 
Good form there is, years apt to play together: 
Unmeet is beauty without use to wither. 
She may deceive thee, though thou her protect, 
What two determine never wants effect 
Our prayers move thee to assist our drift, 
While thou hast time yet to bestow that gift 



BOOK II. ELEGIA IV. 

Quod atnet mulleres, cujuscumque tormae slnt. 

I MEAN not to defend the scapes of any, 
Or justify my vices being many; 
For I confess, if that might merit favour, 
Here I display my lewd and loose behaviour. 
I loathe, yet after that I loathe, I run: 
Oh, how the burthen irks, that we should shun. 
I cannot rule myself but where love please 
And driven like a ship upon rough seas, 
No one face likes me best, all faces move, 
A hundred reasons make me ever love. 
If any eye me with a modest look, 
I blush, and by that blushful glance am took; 
And she that's coy I like, for being no clown, 
Methinks she would be nimble when she's down. 
Though her sour looks a Sabine's brow resemble, 
I think shell do, but deeply can dissemble. 
If she be learned, then for her skill I crave her, 
If not, because she's simple I would have her. 
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Before Callimachus one prefers me far; 

Seeing she likes my books, why should we jar? 

Another rails at me, and that I write. 

Yet would I lie with her, if that I might: 

Trips she, it likes me well; plods she, what then? 

She would be nimbler lying with a man, 

And when one sweetly sings, then straight I long 

To quaver on her lips even in her song; 

Or if one touch the lute with art and cunning, 

Who would not love those hands for their swift running? 

And her I like that with a majesty, 

Folds up her arms, and makes low courtesy. 

To leave myself, that am in love with all, 

Some one of these might make the chastest falL 

If she be tall, she's like an Amazon, 

And therefore fills the bed she lies upon: 

If short, she lies the rounder, to say troth, 

But short and long please me, for I love both. 

I think what one undecked would be, being drest; 

Is she attired? then show Her graces best 

A white wench thralls me, so doth golden yellow; 

And nut-brown girls in doing have no fellow. 

If her white neck be shadowed with brown hair, 

Why so was Leda's, yet was Leda fair. 

Amber-tress'd is she? Then on the morn think I: 

My love alludes to every history: 

A young wench pleaseth, and an old is good, 

This for her looks, that for her womanhood: 

Nay what is she, that any Roman loves, 

But my ambitious ranging mind approves? 



BOOK II. ELEGIA V. 

Ad amlcam curruptam. 

NO love is so dear,— quivered Cupid fly!— 
That my chief wish should be so oft to die. 
Minding thy fault, with death I wish to revel; 
Alas! a wench is a perpetual evil. 
No intercepted lines thy deeds display, 
No gifts given secretly thy crime bewray. 
O would my proofs as vain might be withstood! 
Ah me, poor soul, why is my cause so good? 
He's happy, that his love dares boldly credit; 
To whom his wench can say, "I never did it" 
He's cruel, and too much his grief doth favour, 
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That seeks the conquest by her loose behaviour. 

Poor wench, I saw when thou didst think I slumbered; 

Not drunk, your faults on the spilt wine I numbered. 

I saw your nodding eyebrows much to speak, 

Even from your cheeks, part of a voice did break. 

Not silent were thine eyes, the board with wine 

Was scribbled, and thy fingers writ a line. 

I knew your speech (what do not lovers see?) 

And words that seemed for certain marks to be. 

Not many guests were gone, the feast being done, 

The youthful sort to divers pastimes run. 

I saw you then unlawful kisses join; 

(Such with my tongue it likes me to purloin). 

None such the sister gives her brother grave, 

But such kind wenches let their lovers have. 

Phoebus gave not Diana such, 'tis thought, 

But Venus often to her Mars such brought. 

"What dost?" I cried; "transport'st thou my delight? 

My lordly hands I'll throw upon my right 

Such bliss is only common to us two, 

In this sweet good why hath a third to do?" 

This, and what grief enforced me say, I said: 

A scarlet blush her guilty face arrayed; 

Even such as by Aurora hath the sky, 

Or maids that their betrothed husbands spy; 

Such as a rose mixed with a lily breeds, 

Or when the moon travails with charmed steeds. 

Or such as, lest long years should turn the dye, 

Arachne stains Assyrian ivory. 

To these, or some of these, like was her colour: 

By chance her beauty never shined fuller. 

She viewed the earth? the earth to view, beseemed her, 

She looked sad; sad, comely I esteemed her. 

Even kemb6d as they were, her locks to rend, 

And scratch her fair soft cheeks I did intend. 

Seeing her face, mine upreared arms descended, 

With her own armour was my wench defended. 

I, that erewhile was fierce, now humbly sue, 

Lest with worse kisses she should me endue. 

She laughed, and kissed so sweetly as might make 

Wrath-kindled Jove away his thunder shake. 

I grieve lest others should such good perceive, 

And wish hereby them all unknown to leave. 

Also much better were they than I tell, 

And ever seemed as some new sweet befeL 

'Tis ill they pleased so much, for in my lips 

Lay her whole tongue hid, mine in hers she dips, 
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This grieves me not; no joined kisses spent, 
Bewail I only, though I them lament 
Nowhere can they be taught but in the bed; 
I know no master of so great hire sped. 



BOOK II. ELEGIA X. 
Ad Oraeclaum quod eodem tempore duas amet. 

GRAECINUS (well I wot) thou told'st me once, 
I could not be in love with two at once; 
By thee deceived, by thee surprised am I, 
For now I love two women equally: 
Both are well favoured, both rich in array, 
Which is the loveliest it is hard to say: 
This seems the fairest, so doth that to me; 
And this doth please me most, and so doth she; 
Even as a boat tossed by contrary wind, 
So with this love and that wavers my mind. 
Venus, why doublest thou my endless smart? 
Was not one wench enough to grieve my heart? 
Why add'st thou stars to heaven, leaves to green woods, 
And to the vast deep sea fresh water floods? 
Yet this is better far than lie alone: 
Let such as be mine enemies have none; 
Yea, let my foes sleep in an empty bed, 
And in the midst* their bodies largely spread: 
But may soft love rouse up my drowsy eyes, 
And from my mistress' bosom let me rise: 
Let one wench cloy me with sweet love's delight. 
If one can do't, if not, two every night. 
Though I am slender, I have store of pith, 
Nor want I strength, but weight, to press her with: 
Pleasure adds fuel to my lustful fire, 
I pay them home with that they most desire: 
Oft have I spent the night in wantonness, 
And in the morn been lively ne'ertheless, 
He's happy whom Love's mutual skirmish slays; 
And to the gods for that death Ovid prays. 
Let soldiers chase their enemies amain, 
And with their blood eternal honour gain, 
Let merchants seek wealth and with perjured lips, 
Being wrecked, carouse the sea tired by their ships; 
But when I die, would I might droop with doing, 
And in the midst thereof, set my soul going; 
That at my funeral some may weeping cry, 
"Even as he led his life, so did he die." 
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BOOK II. ELEGIA XV. 

Ad annulum, quern dono amlcae dedlt. 

THOU ring that shalt my fair girl's finger bind? 
Wherein is seen the giver's loving mind: 
Be welcome to her, gladly let her take thee, 
And, her small joints encircling, round hoop make thee. 
Fit her so well, as she is fit for me. 
And of just compass for her knuckles be. 
Blest ring, thou in my mistress' hand shall lie, 
Myself, poor wretch, mine own gifts now envy. 

would that suddenly into my gift, 

1 could myself by secret magic shift 1 

Then would I wish thee touch my mistress' pap, 

And hide thy left hand underneath her lap, 

I would get off though strait, and sticking fast, 

And in her bosom strangely fall at last 

Then I, that I may seal her privy leaves, 

Lest to the wax the hold-fast dry gem cleaves, 

Would first my beauteous wench's moist lips touch, 

Only I'll sign naught that may grieve me much. 

I would not out, might I in one place hit: 

But in less compass her small fingers knit. 

My life! that I will shame thee never fear, 

Or be a load thou should'st refuse to bear. 

Wear me, when warmest showers thy members wash, 

And through the gem let thy lost waters pash. 

But seeing thee, I think my thing will swell, 

And even the ring perform a man's. part welL 

Vain things why wish I? go small gift from hand, 

Let her my faith, with thee given, understand. 



BOOK II. ELEGIA XVIII. 

Quod Corinnae soil sit serviturus. 

TO serve a wench if any think it shame, 
He being judge, I am convinced of blame. 
Let me be slandered, while by fire she hides, 
That Paphos, and flood-heat Cythera guides. 
Would I had been my mistress' gentle prey, 
Since some fair one I should of force obey. 
Beauty gives heart; Corinna's looks excel; 
Ah me, why is it known to her so well? 
But by her glass disdainful pride she learns, 
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Nor she herself, but first trimmed up, 

Not though thy face in all things make thee reign, 

(O face, most cunning mine eyes to detain!) 

Thou ought*st therefore to scorn me for thy mate, 

Small things with greater may be copulate. 

Love-snared Calypso is supposed to pray 

A mortal nymph's refusing lord to stay. 

Who doubts, with Pelcus Thetis did consort, 

Egeria with just Muna had good sport 

Venus with Vulcan, though, smith's tools laid by, 

With his stump foot he halts ill-favouredly. 

This kind of verse is not alike, yet fit, 

With shorter numbers the heroic sit. 

And thou, my light, accept me howsoever, 

Lay in the mid bed, there by my lawgiver. 

My stay no crime, my flight no joy shall breed, 

Nor of our love, to be ashamed we need. 

For great revenues I good verses have, 

And many by me to get glory crave. 

I know a wench reports herself Corinne; 

What would not she give that fair name to win? 

But sundry floods in one bank never go, 

Eurotas cold, and poplar-bearing Po. 

Nor in my books shall one but thou be writ, 

Thou dost alone give matter to my wit. 



BOOK II. ELEGIA XIX. 

Ad rivalem cui uxor curae non erat. 

FOOL, if to keep thy wife thou hast no need, 
Keep her from me, my more desire to breed; 
We scorn things lawful; stolen sweets we affect; 
Cruel is he that loves whom none protect 
Let us, both lovers, hope and fear alike, 
And may repulse place for our wishes strike. 
What should I do with fortune that ne'er fails me? 
Nothing I love that at all times avails me. 
Wily Corinna saw this blemish in me, 
And craftily knows by what means to win me. 
Ah, often, that her hale head ached, she lying, 
Willed me, whose slow feet sought delay, be flying; 
Ah, oft, how much she might, she feigned offence; 
And, doing wrong, made show of innocence. 
So having vexed she nourished my warm fire, 
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And was again most apt to my desire. 

To please me, what fair terms and sweet words has she I 

Thou also that late took'st mine eyes away, 

Oft cozen me, oft, being wooed, say nay; 

And on thy threshold let me lie dispersed, 

Suff'ring much cold by hoary night's frost bred. 

So shall my love continue many years; 

This doth delight me, this my courage cheers. 

Fat love, and too much fulsome, me annoys, 

Even as sweet meat a glutted stomach cloys. 

In brazen tower had not Danae dwelt, 

A mother's joy by Jove she had not felt. 

While Juno Id" keeps, when horns she wore, 

Jove liked her better than he did before. 

Who covets lawful things takes leaves from woods, 

And drinks stolen waters in surrounding floods. 

Her lover let her mock that long will reign, 

Ah me, let not my warnings cause my pain. 

Whatever haps, by sufferance harm is done, 

What flies I follow, what follows me I shun, 

But then, of thy fair damsel too secure, 

Begin to shut thy house at evening sure. 

Search, at the door who knocks oft in the dark, 

In night's deep silence why the ban-dogs bark. 

Whether the subtle maid lines brings and carries, 

Why she alone in empty bed oft tarries. 

Let this care sometimes bite thee to the quick, 

That to deceits it may me forward prick. 

To steal sands from the shore he loves a-lif e, 

That can affect a foolish wittol's wife. 

Now I forewarn, unless to keep her stronger 

Thou dost begin, she shall be mine no longer. 

Long have I Borne much, hoping time would beat thee 

To guard her well, that well I might entreat thee. 

Thou suffer'st what no husband can endure, 

But of my love it will an end procure. 

Shall I, poor soul, be never interdicted? 

Nor never with night's sharp revenge afflicted? 

In sleeping shall I fearless draw my breath? 

Wilt nothing do, why I should wish thy death? 

Can I but loathe a husband grown a bawd? 

By thy default thou dost our joys defraud. 

Some other seek that may in patience strive with thee, 

To pleasure me, forbid me to corrive with thee. 
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BOOK III. ELEGIA IV. 

Ad vlrum aervantem conjugem. 

RUDE man, 'tis vain thy damsel to commend 
To keeper's trust: their wits should them defend 
Who, without fear, is chaste, is chaste in sooth: 
Who, because means want, doeth not, she doth. 
Though thou her body guard, her mind is stained; 
Nor, less she will, can any be restrained. 
Nor can'st by watching keep her mind from sin, 
All being shut out, the adulterer is within, 
Who may offend, sins least; power to do ill 
The fainting seeds of naughtiness doth kill. 
Forbear to kindly vice by prohibition; 
Sooner shall kindness gain thy will's fruition. 
I saw a horse against the bit stiff-necked, 
Like lightning go, his struggling mouth being checked: 
When he perceived the reins let slack, he stayed, 
And on his loose mane the loose bridle laid. 
How to attain what is denied we think, 
Even as the sick desire forbidden drink. 
Argus had either way an hundred eyes, 
Yet by deceit Love did them all surprise, 
In stone and iron walls Danae shut, 
Came forth a mother, though a maid there put 
Penelope, though no watch looked unto her, 
Was not defiled by any gallant wooer. 
What's kept, we cover more: the care makes theft, 
Few love what others have unguarded left. 
Nor doth her face please, but her husband's love: 
I know not what men think should thee so move. 
She is not chaste that's kept, but a dear whore; 
Thy fear is than her body valued more. 
Although thou chafe, stolen pleasure is sweet play, 
She pleaseth best, "I fear," if any say. 
A free-born wench, no right 'tis up to lock, 
So use we women of strange nations' stock. 
Because the keeper may come say, "I did it," 
She must be honest to thy servant's credit 
He is too clownish whom a lewd wife grieves, 
And this town's well-known custom not believes; 
Where Mars his sons not without fault did breed, 
Remus and Romulus, Ilia's twin-born seed. 
Cannot a fair one, if not chaste, please thee? 
Never can these by any means agree. 
Kindly thy mistress use, if thou be wise: 
Look gently, and rough husbands' laws despise. 
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Honour what friends thy wife gives, shell give many, 

Least labour so shalt win great grace of any. 

So shalt thou go with youths to feasts together, 

And see at home much that thou ne'er brought'st thither. 



»t 



BOOK III. ELEGIAVII. 

Quod ab arnica receptus, cum ea coire non potult, cow 

querltur. 

EITHER she was fool, or her attire was bad, 
Or she was not the wench I wished to have had. 
Idly I lay with her, as if I loved not, 
And like a burden grieved the bed that moved not 
Though both of us performed our true intent, 
Yet could I not cast anchor where I meant 
She on my neck her ivory arms did throw, 
Her arms far whiter than the Scythian snow. 
And eagerly she kissed me with her tongue, 
And under mine her wanton thigh she flung, 
Yes, and she soothed me up, and called me "Sir/ 
And used all speech that might provoke and stir. 
Yet like as if cold hemlock I had drunk, 
It mocked me, hung down the head and sunk. 
Like a dull cipher, or rude block I lay, 
Or shade, or body was I, who can say? 
What will my age do, age I cannot shun, 
When in my prime my force is spent and done? 
I blush, that being youthful, hot, and lusty, 
I prove nor youth nor man, but old and rusty. 
Pure rose she, like a nun to sacrifice, 
Or one that with her tender brother lies. 
Yet boarded I the golden Chie twice, 
And Libas, and the white-checked Pitho thrice. 
Corinna craved it in a summer's night, 
And nine sweet bouts we had before daylight 
What, waste my limbs through some Thessalian charms? 
May spells and drugs do silly souls such harms? 
With virgin wax hath some imbast my joints? 
And pierced my liver with sharp needles points? 
Charms change corn to grass and make it die: 
By charms are running springs and fountains dry. 
By charms mast drops from oaks, from vines grapes fall, 
And fruit from trees when there's no wind at all. 
Why might not then my sinews be enchanted, 
And I grow faint as with some spirit haunted? 
To this, add shame: shame to perform it quailed me, 
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And was the second cause why vigour failed me. 

My idle thoughts delighted her no more, 

Than did the robe or garment which she wore. 

Yet might her touch make youthful Pylius fire. 

And Tithon livelier than his years require. 

Even her I had, and she had me in vain, 

What might I crave more, if I ask again? 

I think the great gods grieved they had bestowed, 

The benefit: which lewdly I foreslowed, 

I wished to be received in, in I get me: 

To kiss, I kissed; to lie with her, she let me. 

Why was I blest? why made king to refuse it? 

Chuff -like had I not gold and could not use it 

So in a spring thrives he that told so much, 

And looks upon the fruits he cannot touch. 

Hath any rose so from a fresh young maid, 

As she might straight have gone to church and prayed. 

Well I believe, she kissed not as she should, 

Nor used the sleight and cunning which she could. 

Huge oaks, hard adamants might she have moved, 

And with sweet words caused deaf rocks to have loved. 

Worthy she was to move both gods and men, 

But neither was I man nor lived then. 

Can deaf ears take delight when Phaemius sings? 

Or Thamyris in curious painted things? 

What sweet thought is there but I had the same? 

And one gave place still as another came. 

Yet notwithstanding, like one dead it lay, 

Drooping more than a rose pulled yesterday. 

Now, when he should not jet, he bolts upright, 

And craves his task, and seeks to be at fight 

Lie down with shame, and see thou stir no more, 

Seeing thou would'st deceive me as before. 

Then cozenest me: by thee surprised am I, 

And bide sore loss with endless infamy. 

Nay more, the wench did not disdain a whit 

To take it in her hand, and play with it 

But when she saw it would by no means stand, 

But still drooped down, regarding not her hand, 

"Why mock'st thou me," she cried, "or being ill, 

Why bade thee lie down here against thy will? 

Either thou art witched with blood of frogs new dead, 

Or jaded cam'st thou from some other's bed." 

With that, her loose gown on, from me she cast her, 

In skipping out her naked feet much graced her. 

And lest her maid should know of this disgrace, 

To cover it, spilt water on the place. 
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BOOK III. ELEGIA XI. 

Ad amicam a cujus amore dlscedcre Hon potest. 

LONG have I borne much, mad thy faults me make; 
Dishonest love, my wearied breast forsake I 
Now have I freed myself, and fled the chain, 
And what I have borne, shame to bear again. 
We vanquish, and tread tamed love under feet, 
Victorious wreaths at length my temples greet, 
Suffer, and harden: good grows by this grief, 
Oft bitter juice brings to the sick relief. 
I have sustained, so oft thrust from the door, 
To lay my body on the hard moist floor, 
I know not whom thou lewdly didst embrace, 
When I to watch supplied a servant's place. 
I saw when forth a tired lover went, 
His side past service, and his courage spent 
Yet this is less, than if he had seen me; 
May that shame fall mine enemies' chance to be. 
When have not I, fixed to thy side, close layed? 
I have thy husband, guard, and fellow played. 
The people by my company she pleased; 
My love was cause that more men's love she seized. 
What, should I tell her vain tongue's filthy lies, 
And, to my loss, god- wronging perjuries? 
What secret becks in banquets with her youths, 
With privy signs, and talk dissembling truths? 
Hearing her to be sick, I thither ran, 
But with my rival sick she was not then. 
These hardened me, with what I keep obscure: 
Some other seek, who will these things endure. 
Now my ship in the wished haven crowned, 
With joy hears Neptune's swelling waters sound. 
Leave thy once powerful words, and flatteries, 
I am not as I was before, unwise. 
Now love and hate my light breast each way move, 
But victory, I think will hap to love. 
Ill hate, if I can; if not, love 'gainst my will, 
Bulls hate the yoke, yet what they hate have still. 
I fly her lust, but follow beauty's creature, 
I loathe her manners, love her body's feature. 
Nor with thee, nor without thee can I live, 
And doubt to which desire the palm to give. 
Or less fair, or less lewd would thou might'st be: 
Beauty with lewdness doth right ill agree. 
Her deeds gain hate, her face entreateth love, 
Ah, she doth more worth than her vices prove! 
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Spare me, oh, by our fellow bed, by all 

The gods, who by thee, to be perjured f alL 

And by thy face to me a power divine, 

And by thine eyes whose radiance burns out mine! 

Whate'er thou art, mine art thou: choose this course, 

Wilt have me willing, or to love by force. 

Rather 111 hoist up sail, and use the wind, 

That I may love yet, though against my mind. 



BOOK III. ELEGIA XIV. 

Ad amlcam, si peccatura est, ut occutte peccet. 

SEEING thou art fair, I bar not thy false playing, 
But let not me poor soul know of thy straying. 
Nor do I give thee counsel to live chaste, 
But that thou would'st dissemble, when 'tis past 
She hath not trod awry, that doth deny it 
Such as confess have lost their good names by it 
What madness is't to tell night-pranks by day? 
And hidden secrets openly to bewray? 
The strumpet with the stranger will not do, 
Before the room be clear, and door put-to. 
Will you make shipwreck of your honest name, 
And let the world be witness of the same? 
Be more advised, walk as a puritan, 
And I shall think you chaste, do what you can. 
Slip still, only deny it when 'tis done, 
And, before folk, immodest speeches shun. 
The bed is for lascivious toyings meet, 
There use all tricks, and tread shame under feet 
When you are up and dressed, be sage and grave, 
And in the bed hide all the faults you have. 
Be not ashamed to strip you, being there, 
And mingle thighs, yours ever mine to bear. 
There in your rosy lips my tongue entomb, 
Practise a thousand sports when there you come. 
Forbear no wanton words you there would speak, 
And with your pastime let the bedstead creak 
But with your robes put on an honest face, 
And blush and seem as you were full of grace. 
Deceive all; let me err; and think I'm right, 
And like a wittol think thee void of slight 
Why see I lines so oft received and given? 
This bed and that by tumbling made uneven? 
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Like one start up your hair tost and displaced, 
And with a wanton's tooth your neck new-rased. 
Grant this, that what you do I may not see; 
If you weigh not ill speeches, yet weigh me. 
My soul fleets when I think what you have done. 
And thorough every vein doth cold blood run. 
Then thee whom I must love, I hate in vain, 
And would be dead, but dead with thee remain. 
Ill not sift much, but hold thee soon excused, 
Say but thou wert injuriously accused. 
Though while the deed be doing you be took, 
And I see when you ope the two-leaved book, 
Swear I was blind; deny, if you be wise, 
And I will trust your words more than mine eyes. 
From him that yields, the palm in quickly got, 
Teach but your tongue to say, "I did it not," 
And being justified by two words think 
The cause acquits you not, but I that wink. 



THE EPIGRAMS OF MARTIAL. (43-101 A. D.) 
(Translated by Walter C. A. Ker, M.A. 1919) 

GEMELLUS seeks wedlock with Maronilla; he desires it, 
he urges her, he implores her, and sends her gifts. Is she 
so beautiful? Nay, no creature is more disgusting. What then 
is the bait and charm in her? Her cough. 



It is always with doors unguarded and open, Lesbia, you 
offend, nor do you conceal your intrigues; and it is the spec- 
tator more than the adulterer that pleases you; no joys are 
grateful to you if they are hidden. But a harlot repels a wit- 
ness both by curtain and bolt, and rarely a chink gapes in the 
archway under the walls.. Prom Chione at least, or from las 
learn modesty: for dirty drabs even tombs are hiding-places. 
Does my censure appear to you too hard? I forbid you, Les- 
bia, to be caught, not to be a strumpet. 



There was no one in the whole town willing to touch your 
wife, Caedlanus, gratis, while he was allowed; but, now you 
have set your guards, there is a huge crowd of gallants. You 
are an ingenious person! 
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That I write verses little squeamish, and not such as a 
schoolmaster would dictate in school, is your complaint, 
Cornelius; but these poems cannot please, any more than hus- 
bands can please their wives, without amorousness. What if 
you bade me indite a marriage song not in the words of a 
marriage song? Who brings garments into Flora's festival, 
and permits prostitutes the modesty of the stole? This is the 
rule assigned to jocular poems, to be unable to please unless 
they are prurient Wherefore lay aside your squeamishness, 
and spare my pleasantries and my jokes, I beg you, and do 
not seek to castrate my poems. Than a Priapus as Cybele's 
priest (eunuchs) nothing is more disgusting. 



Whatever Rufus is doing, Naevia is to Rufus his all in alL 
If glad, if tearful, if mute, of her he speaks. He dines, drinks 
healths, asks, denies, or nods: Naevia is everything; be there 
no Naevia, he will be dumb. When yesterday he was writing 
a greeting to his father, "Naevia, light of my eyes," he wrote, 
"Naevia, my sunbeam, I salute thee." 

Naevia reads these lines with face down-dropt, and laughs. 
There is more than one Naevia; why, you silly husband, do 
you rage? 



Quirinalis does not think he should take a wife, meanwhile 
he wishes to have sons; and he has discovered how to secure 
that object: he has relations with maid-servants, and fills his 
town-house and his country-place with home-born slave- 
knights. A genuine "father of a family" is Quirinalis. 



Fly, Gallus, I warn you, from the crafty toils of the infam- 
ous adulteress, smoother though you are than conch-shells of 
Cytherea. Do you trust in your own charms? The husband 
is not of that sort: there are two things he can do, and neither 
is what you offer. 



I have long been looking all through the city, Safronius 
Rufus, for a girl who says "No": no girl says "No." As if it 
were not right, as if it were disgraceful to say "No," as if it 
were not allowable, no girl says "No." Is none therefore 
chaste? A thousand are chaste. What, then, does a chaste 
girl do? She does not offer, yet she does not say "No." 
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When Fabulla had read my epigrams in which I complain 
that no girl says "No," she, though solicited once, twice, and 
three times, disregarded her lover's prayers. Now promise, 
Fabulla: I bade you refuse, I did not bid you to refuse for ever. 



What your wife's suspicion of you is, Linus, and in what 
particular she wishes you to be more respectable, she has suf- 
ficiently proved by unmistakable signs, in setting as watcher 
over you a eunuch. Nothing is more sagacious and more 
spiteful than this lady. 



You have relations, boy Hyllus, with the wife of an armed 
tribune, and all the time are dreading only a boy's punishment 
Alas for you! in the midst of your enjoyments you will be 
gelded. You will reply "This is not permitted." Well? Is 
what you are doing, Hyllus, permitted? 



I prefer, one free-born, yet if she be denied me, a freed- 
woman'8 quality is next in worth to me. In the last rank is 
the servant-maid; yet she shall surpass either of the others if 
her face be to me that of a free-born maid. 



You are the paramour of Aufidia, and you were, Scaevinus, 
her husband; he who was your rival is her husband. Why does 
another man's wife please you when she as your own does not 
please you? Is it that when secure you lack appetite? 



Thus far, O matron, my book has been written for you. Do 
you ask for whom. were writ the later parts? For me. A 
gymnasium, warm baths, a running ground are in this part 
of the book; depart, we are stripping; forbear to look on naked 
men. From this point Terpsichorej overcome with liquor, 
after the wine and the roses lays aside shame and knows not 
what she says, and in no ambigious trope, but in plain speech, 
mentions that symbol which Venus proudly welcomes in the 
sixth month, which the bailiff sets up as warder in the midst 
of the garden, which a modest virgin looks at with hand before 
her face. If I know you well, you were laying down my long 
book, already wearied; now you are eagerly reading it all 
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I could dispense with your face, and neck, and bands, and 
legs, and bosom, and back, and hips. And — not to labour de- 
tails-— I could dispense with the whole of you, Chloe. 



New to the marriage-bed, and yet unreconciled to her hus- 
band, Cleopatra had plunged into the gleaming pool, seeking 
to escape embrace. But the wave betrayed the lurking dame; 
brightly she showed, though covered by the o'erlapping water. 
So, shut in pellucid glass, lilies may be counted, so crystal for- 
bids tender roses to lurk hidden. I leapt in, and, plungecf in 
the waters, plucked reluctant kisses: ye, O transparent waters, 
forbad aught beyond! 



Why, Thais, do you constantly call me old? No one, Thais, 
is too old for some things. 



You have disfigured, O husband, the wretched adulterer, and 
his face, shorn of nose and ears, misses its former self. Do you 
believe you are sufficiently avenged? You mistake; he has 
still other activities. 



Who is that curled spark whp is always clinging to your 
wife's side, Marianus? Who is that curled spark, he who 
whispers some trifle into the lady's tender ear, and leans on 
her chair with his right elbow, round each of whose fingers 
runs a light ring, who carries legs unmarred by any hair? Do 
you make no reply? "That individual does my wife's jobs," you 
say. To be sure! he is a trusty and rugged fellow who flaunts 
factor in his very face: Chian Aufidius will not be sharper than 
he. Oh, Marianus, how you deserve the buffets of Latinust 
You will be successor I fancy to Panniculus. He does your 
wife's jobs, does he? That curled spark do any? That fel- 
low doesn't do your wife's jobs: he does yours. 



Since the Julian law, Faustinus, was re-enacted for the peo- 
ples, and Chastity was commanded to enter our homes, 'tis the 
thirtieth day — perhaps less, at least no more— and TelesiUa is 
now marrying her tenth husband. She who marries so often 
does not marry; she is adulteress by form of law; by a more 
straightforward prostitute I am offended less. 
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You bid me, Lestria, to be always prepared to serve you; 
believe me, one's faculties are not all equally at hand. You 
may urge me with toying* and wheedling words, but your 
face is imperious to defeat you. 



No woman could once be preferred to you, Lycoris, no 
woman can be preferred to Glyeera now; she shall be the thing 
you are; you cannot be what she is. Such is the might of 
Time! I long for her, for you I longed. 



She who was cunning to show wanton gestures to the sound 
of Baetic castanets and to frolic to the tunes of Gades, she 
who could have roused passion in palsied Pellas, and have 
stirred Hecuba's spouse even by Hector's pyre — Telethusa 
burns and racks with love her former master. He sold her as 
maid, now he buys her back as mistress. 



An unspeakable calamity has chanced to a girl of mine, 
Aulus: she has lost her plaything and her darling, not such 
a one as Lesbia, the mistress of tender Catullus, deplored when 
she was forlorn of her sparrow's roguish tricks, nor such as 
Ianthis, sung of by my Stella, wept for, whose black dove flits 
in Elysium. My love is not taken by trifles, nor by such pas- 
sions as that; nor do such losses move my mistress' heart: she 
has lost a boy just counting twice six years, whose parts were 
not as yet Gargantuan! 



TO LESBIA 

(By Andreas Francisus Landeslou. Translated by 

John Nott) 

WHEN beauteous Lesbia fires my melting soul 
(She who the torch and bow from Cupid stole) 
By many a smile, by many an ardent kiss, 
And with her teeth imprints the tell-tale bliss; 
Through all my frame the madding transport glows, 
Through every vein the tide of rapture flows. 
As many stars as o'er heaven's concave shine, 
Or clusters as adorn the fruitful vine; 
So many blandishments, voluptuous joys, 
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To inflame my breast, the wily maid employs'. 
But, dearest Lesbiat gentle mistress! say, 
Why thus d' ye wound my lips in amorous play? 
With kisses, smiles, and every wanton art, 
Why raise the burning fever of my heart? 
Let us, my love I on yon soft couch reclined, 
Each other's arms around each other twined, 
Yield to the pleasing force of strong desire, 
And panting, struggling, both at once expire! 
For oh, my Lesbia! sure that death is sweet, 
Which lovers in the fond contention meet! 



FROM THE LOVE EPISTLES OF 

ARISTAENETUS. (358 A. D.) 

(Translated by Richard Brinsley Sheridan and 

Mr. Halhed) 

THE PLEASING CONSTRAINT 

IN a snug little court as I stood t' other day, 
And caroll'd the loitering minutes away; 
Came a brace of fair nymphs, with such beautiful faces, 
That they yielded in number alone to the Graces: 
Disputing they were, and that earnestly too, 
When thus they address'd me as nearer they drew: 
"So sweet is your voice, and your numbers so sweet, 
Such sentiment join'd with such harmony meet; 
Each note which you raise finds its way to our hearts, 
Where Cupid engraves it wi' the point of his darts: 
But oh! by these strains, which so deeply can pierce, 
Inform us for whom you intended your verse; 
'Tig for her, she affirms — I maintain 'tis for me— 
And we often pull caps in asserting our plea." 

"Why, ladies," cried I, "you're both handsome, 'tis true, 
But cease your dispute, I love neither of you; 
My life on another dear creature depends; 
Her I hasten to visit:— so kiss and be friends/' 
"Oh, ho!" said they, "now you convince us quite clear, 
For no pretty woman lives anywhere here — 
That's plainly a sham. Now, to humour us both, 
You shall swear you love neither; so come, take your oath." 

I laughingly replied, M 'Tis tyrannical dealing 
To make a man swear, when 'tis plain he's not willing." 
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"Why, friend, we've long sought thy fair person to seize; 
And think you well take such excuses as these? 
No, 'twas chance brought you hither, and here you shall 

stay;— 
Help, Phaedra! to hold, or hell sure get away." 
Thus spoken, to keep me between 'em they tried; 
Twas a pleasing constraint, and I gladly complied. 
If I struggled, 'twas to make 'em imprison me more, 
And strove — but for shackles more tight than before; 
But think not I'll tell how the minutes were spent; 
You may think what you please— but they both were content 



PHILOCHORUS TO POLYANEUS 

AS Hippias t'other day and I 
Walk'd arm and arm, he said, 
"That pretty creature dost thou spy, 
Who leans upon her maid? 

"She's tall, and has a comely shape, 
And treads well, too, I swear: 

Come on— by this good light we'll scrape 
Acquaintance with the fair." 

"Good God!" cried I, "she is not game, 

I'm sure, for you or me: 
Do nothing rashly— you're to blame; 

She's modest, you may see." 

But he, who knew all womankind, 
Thus answer'd with a sneer: 

"You're quite a novice, friend, I find— 
There's nothing modest here. 



"A virtuous dame this hour, no doubt 
Would choose to walk the streets; 

Especially so dizen'd out, 
And smile on all she meets. 

Her rings, her bracelets, her perfumes, 

Her wanton actions, prove 
The character which she assumes, 

And that her trade is love. 
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"Sec now, she fidgets with her vest- 
To settle it, be sure, 

And not at all to show her breast, 
Nor wishing to allure. 



"Her robe tuck'd up with nicest 
But that's to show she's neat; 

And though her legs are half-way bare, 
She means to hide her feet 

"But see! she turns to look behind, 
And laughs, 111 take my oath: 

Come on — I warrant we shall find 
The damsel nothing loth. 1 
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So up he march'd, and made his bow- 
No sooner off his hat, 

But, lover-like, he 'gan to vow, 
And soon grew intimate. 

But first premised the ways were rough— 

"Madam, for fear of harm, 
I beg"— so cleverly enough 

He made her take his arm. 

Then — "Fairest, for thy beauty's sake, 
Which long has fired my breast, 

Permit me to your maid to make 
A single short request! 

"And yet you know what I'd require, 

And wherefore I apply: 
Nought unrequited I desire, 

But gold the boon shall buy. 



"Ill give, my fairest, what you pl< 

You'll not exact, I'm sure: 
Then deign, bright charmer, deign to ease 

The torments I endure." 

Assent sat smiling in her eyes; 

Her lily hand he seized; 
Nor feign'd she very great surprise, 

Nor look'd so much displeased 

She blush'd a little too, methought, 

As though she should refuse- 
But women, I've been told, are taught 
To blush whene'er they choose. 
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Hippias wag now quite hand in glove, 

With Miss, and firmly hent 
To take her to the bower of Love, 

He whispered as he went— - 

"Well, Phil, say now whose judgment's best? 

Was I so very wrong? 
You saw, not eagerly I press'd, 

Nor did I press her long. 

"But you are ignorant, I see, 

So follow, and improve; 
For few, I ween, can teach like me 

The mysteries of Love." 



HERMOCRATES TO EUPHORION 

SAYS a girl to her nurse, "I've a tale to unfold, 
Of utmost concern to us both; 
But first you must swear not to blab when you're told" 
—Nurse greedily swallow'd the oath. 

"I've lost, my dear mother," the innocent said, 
"What should be a virgin's chief pride?"— 

I wish you had seen what a face the dame made, 
And heard how she blubber'd and cried. 

"Hush, for God's sake," says Miss, in a whispering tone, 

"The people will hear you within; 
You have sworn to discover my secret to none, 

Then why such a horrible din? 

"My virtue long all opposition withstood, 

And scorn'd at Love's efforts to flinch; 
It retreated at last — but as slow as it could, 

Disputing the ground inch by inch. 

"In vain to my aid did I reason invoke; 

Young Cupid no reason could quell; 
He'd got root in my heart, and there grew like an oak; 

So I fell— but reluctantly f elL 

"Yet surely young Lysias has charms to betray; 

Too charming, alas, to be true! 
But you never heard the soft things he can say— 

Ah! would I had ne'er heard them too: 
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"For now that the spoiler has robb'd me of all 

My innocent heart used to prize, 
He cruelly mocks at my tears as they fall— 

The tears he has drawn from my eyes." 

"You've playM a sad game/ 9 cried the matron, aghast; 

"Besides, you disgrace my gray head: 
But since no reflections can alter what's past, 

Cheer up— there's no more to be 



"Cheer up, child, I say; why there's no such great crime; 

Sure I too have met with false men: 
I've known what it was to be trick*d in my time; 

But I know too— to trick them again. 

"But do so no more; lest, should you be rash, 

Your apron-strings publish your tricks: 
Your father, I hope, has a round sum of cash, 

And soon on your husband will fix. 

"Some innocent swain, (if such innocence be I) 

UnskuTd in the myst'ries of love; 
Whose gallantry ne'er went 'yond Phyllis's knee, 

Or fastening the garter above. 

"My humble petition may Jupiter hear, 

And grant that you quickly may wed."— 
"So at present, dear mother, I've nothing to fear 

No tale-telling urchin to dread?"— 

"You're safe, my dear daughter, I fancy, as yet; 

And when at the altar you're tied, 
HI teach you a method your husband to cheat, 

For a virgin, as well as a bride." 



CRUEL COMPASSION 

THE god of the love-darting bow, 
Whose bliss is man's heart to destroy, 
Oft contrives to embitter our woe 
By a specious resemblance of joy.— 

Long— long had Architeles sigh'd 

The fair Telesippe to gain: 
She coolly his passion denied, 

Yet seem'd somewhat moved at his pain. 
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At length she consented to hear; 

But 'twas done with a view to beguile: 
For her terms were most harsh and severe, 

And a frown was as good as her smile. 

"You may freely/' says she, "touch my breast, 
And kiss, while a kiss has its charms; 

And (provided I am not undrest) 
Encircle me round in your arms. 

"In short, my favour you please, 
But expect not, nor think of the last: 

Lest enraged I revoke my decrees, 
And your sentence of exile be cast."— 

"Be it so," cried the youth, with delight, 
"Thy pleasure, my fair one, is mine: 

Since I'm blest as a prince at your sight, 
Sure to touch thee, will make me divine. 

"But why keep one favour alone, 
And grant such a number beside?"— 

"Because the men value the boon 
But only so long as denied. 

"They seek it with labour and pain; 

When gain'd, throw it quickly away: 
For -youth is unsettled and vain, 

And its choice scarce persists for a day." 

—Thus pines the poor victim away, 
Forced to nibble and starve on a kiss; 

Served worse than e'en eunuchs— for they 
Can never feel torture like this. 
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THE SISTERS 
S yesterday I went to dine 



With Pamphilus, a swain of mine, 
I took my sister, little heeding 
The net I for myself was spreading; 
Though many circumstances led 
To prove she'd mischief in her head. 
For first her dress in every part 
Was studied with the nicest art: 
Deck'd out with necklaces and rings, 
And twenty other foolish things; 
And she had curl'd and bound her 
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With more than ordinary care: 
And then, to show her youth the more, 
A light, transparent robe she wore— - 
From head to heel she seem'd t* admire 
In raptures all her fine attire: 
And often turn'd aside to view 
If others gazed with raptures too.— 
At dinner, grown more bold and free, 
She parted Pamphilus and me; 
For veering round unheard, unseen, 
She slyly drew her chair between. 
Then with alluring, am'rous smiles, 
And nods, and other wanton wiles, 
And unsuspecting youth ensnared, 
And rivalTd me in his regard- 
Next she affectedly would sip 
The liquor that had touch'd his lip. 
He, whose whole thoughts to love incline. 
And heated with th' enlivening wine, 
With interest repaid her glances, 
And answered all her kind advances. 
Thus sip they from the goblet's brink 
Each other's kisses while they drink; 
Which with the sparkling wine combined, 
Quick passage to the heart did find. 
Then Pamphilus an apple broke, 
And at her bosom aim'd the stroke; 
While she the fragment kiss'd and press'd, 
And hid it wanton in her breast 
But I, be sure, was in amaze, 
To see my sister's artful ways; 
"These are returns," I said, "Quite fit 
To me, who nursed you when a chit 
For shame, lay by this envious art;— 
In this to act a sister's part?" 
But vain were words, entreaties vain, 
The craftly witch secured my swain.— 
By heavens, my sister does me wrong 
But oh! she shall not triumph long; 
Well Venus knows I'm "not in fault — 
'Twas she who gave the first assault; 
And since our peace her treachery broke, 
Let me return her stroke for stroke. 
She'll quickly feel, and to her cost, 
Not all their fire my eyes have lost— 
And soon with grief shall she resign 
Six of her swains for one of mine. 
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TWO ODES OF MASRUR 

(From The Arabian Nights. Translated by Sir Richard 

F. Burton. 1885-1887) 

I AM taken: my heart burns with living flame 
For Union shorn whenas Severance came, 
In the love of a damsel who forced my soul 
And with delicate cheeklet my reason stole. 
She hath eyebrows united and eyes black-white 
And her teeth are leven that smiles in light: 
The tale of her years is but ten plus four;— 
Tears like Dragon's blood for her love I pour. 
First I saw that face 'mid parterre and rill, 
Outshining full Lune on horizon-hill; 
And stood like a captive for awe, and cried, 
"Allah's Peace, O who in demesne doth hide!" 
She returned my salam, gaily answering 
With the sweetest speech likest pearls a-string. 
But when heard my words, she right soon had known 
My want and her heart waxed hard as stone, 
And quoth she, "Be not this a word silly-bold?" 
But quoth I, "Refrain thee nor flyte and scold! 
An to-day thou consent such affair were light; 
Thy like is the loved, mine the lover-wight!" 
When she knew my mind she but smiled in mirth 
And cried, "Now, by the Maker of Heaven and Earth 9 
"I'm a Jewess of Jewry's driest e'er seen 
And thou art naught save a Nazarene. 
"Why seek my favours? Thine's other caste; 
And this deed thou do thou'lt repent the past. 
"Say, does Love allow with two Faiths to play? 
Men shall blame thee like me, at each break of day! 
"Wilt thou laugh at beliefs and deride their rite, 
And in thine and mine prove thee sinful sprite? 
"An thou lovedest me thou hadst turned Jew, 
Losing worlds for love and my favours due; 
"And by the Evangel strong oath hadst sworn 
To keep our secret intact from scorn!" 
So I took the Torah and swear strong oath 
I would hold to the covenant made by both. 
Then by law, religion and creed I swear, 
And bound her by oaths that most binding were; 
And asked her, "Thy name, O my dear delight?" 
And she, "Zayn al-Mawasif at home I'm night!" 
"O Zayn-al-Mawasif !" (cried I) "Hear my call: 
Thy love hath made me thy veriest thrall"; 
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Then I peeped 'neath her cUn-veH and 'spied such 

charms 
That the longing of love filled my heart with qualms. 
'Neath the curtain I ceased not to humble me, 
And complain of my heart-felt misery; 
But when she saw me by Love beguiled 
She raised her face-veil and sweetly smiled: 
And when breeze of Union our faces kiss'd 
With musk-pod she scented fair neck and wrist; 
And the house with her essences seemed to drip, 
And i kissed pure wine from each smiling lip: 
Then like branch of Bin 'neath her robe she swayed 
And joys erst unlawful she lawful made: 
And joined, conjoined through our night we lay 
With clip, kiss of inner lip, langue fourree. 
The world hath no grace but the one loved fere 
In thine arms to clasp with possession sheer! 
With the morn she rose and she bade Good-bye 
While her brow shone brighter than moon a-sky; 
Reciting at parting (while tear-drops hung 
On her cheeks, these scattered and other strung), 
"Allah's pact in mind all my life I'll bear 
And the lovely nights and strong oath I swear.** 

n 

Stand thou and hear what fell to me 

For love of yon gazelle to dree! 

Shot me a white doe with her shaft 

O' glances wounding woundily. 

Love was my ruin, for was I 

Straitened by longing ecstasy: 

I loved and woo'd a young coquette 

Girded by strong artillery, 

Whom in a garth I first beheld 

A form whose sight was symmetry. 

I greeted her and when she deigned 

Greeting return, "Salam," quoth she 

"What be thy name?" said I, she said, 

My name declares my quality!" 

"Zayn al-Mawasif I am hight" 

Cried I, "Oh, deign I mercy see, 

Such is the longing in my heart 

No lover claimeth rivalry!" 

Quoth she, "With me an thou'rt in love 

And to enjoy me pleadest plea, 

I want of thee oh! muchel wealth; 
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Beyond all compt my wants o v thee I 

I want o' thee full many a robe 

Of sendal, silk and damaskry; 

A quarter quintal eke of musk: 

These of one night shall pay the fee. 

Pearls, unions and carnelian'— stones 

The bestest best of jewelry I" 

Of fairest patience showed I show 

In contrariety albe: 

At last she favoured me one night 

When rose the moon a crescent wee; 

An stranger blame me for her sake 

I say, "O blamers listen yet 

She showeth locks of goodly length 

And black as blackest night its blee; 

While on her cheek the roses glow 

Like Lazft-flame incendiary: 

In every eyelash is a sword 

And every glance hath archery: 

Her lipleta twain old wine contain, 

And dews of fount-like purity: 

Her teeth resemble strings o' pearls, 

Arrayed in line and fresh from sea: 

Her neck is like the neck of doe, 

Her bosom is a marble slab 

Whence rise two breasts like towers on lea: 

And on her stomach shows a crease 

Perfumed with rich perfumery; 

Beneath which same there lurks a Thing 

Limit of mine expectancy. 

A something rounded, cushioned-high 

And plump, my lords, to high degree: 

To me 'tis likest royal throne 

Whither my longings wander free: 

There 'twixt two pillars man shall find 

Benches of high-built tracery. 

It hath specific qualities 

Drive sanest men t' insanity; 

Full mouth it hath like mouth of neck 

Or well begirt by stony key; 

Firm lips with camelry's compare 

And shows it eye of cramoisie. 

And draw thou nigh with doughty will 

To do thy doing lustily, 

Thoull find it fain to face thy bout 

And strong and fierce in valiancy. 

It bendeth backwards every brave 
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Shorn of his battle-bravery. 

At times imberbe, but full of spunk 

To battle with the Paynimry. 

'Twill show thee liveliness galore 

And perfect in its raillery: 

Zayn al-Mawasif it is like 

Complete in charms and courtesy. 

To her dear arms one night I came 

And won meed given lawfully: 

I passed with her that self-same night 

(Best of my nights!) in gladdest glee; 

And when the morning rose, she rose 

And crescent like her visnomy: 

Then swayed her supple form as sway 

The lances lopt from timber tree; 

And when farewelling me she cried, 

"When shall such nights return to me?" 

Then I replied, "O eyen-light, 

When He vouchsafe th His decree P 



POEMS FROM THE ARABIC 

(From The Arabian Nights. Translated by Sir Richard 

F. Burton. 1885-1887) 

» 

I ASKED the author of mine ills 
To heal the wound with one sweet kiss: 
Not No! she cried, forever no! 
But I, soft whispering, urged yes: 
Quoth she, then take it by my leave, 
When smiles shall pardon thine amiss: 
By force, cried I? Nay, she replied 
With love and gladness eke I wis. 
Now ask me not what next occurred 
Such Grace of God and whist of this! 
Dtem what thou wilt of us, for love 
By calumnies the sweeter is: 
Nor after this care I one jot 
Whether my foe be known or not 



And faulty of one fault the Beauty prove, 
Her charms a thousand advocates shall move. 
For her sins is a pleader that brow, 
And all hearts its fair pleading must trow: 
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When I saw it I cried, "Tonight!" 

The moon at its fullest doth show; 

The Balkis own Ifrit try a bout, 

Spite his force she would deal him a throw. 



I am not lost to prudence, but indeed 

Here I am bewildered, what shall be my rede? 

Would any aid me in my ails of love, 

By my own might and sleight would I be freed; 

But ah! my heart is lost and passion-spent; 

To none save Allah can I trust my need! 

With heavy back parts, high breasts delicate, 
And lissome form that sways with swinging gait, 
She lightly hides love-longing in her breast; 
But I may never hide its ban and bate: 
While hosts of followers her steps precede, 
pearl now necklaced and now separate. 



Hadst thou been leal in love's loyalty, 
Ne'er hadst suffered sleep to seal those eyne; 
O thou who claimest lover loyalty, 
Treading the lovers path of pain and pine! 
By Allah, O my cousin, never yet 
Did eyes of lover sleep such sleep indign. 

thou who deignest some at so rest syne, 
Whose lips those teeth like necklaced pearls enshrine! 

1 kissed him thousand times and dipt his waist, 
And spent the night with cheek to cheek close li'en, 

Till to depart us twain come dawning day, ' 

Like sword-edge drawn from sheath in radiant line. 



Women for all the chastity they claim, 
Are offal cast by kites where'er they list: 
This night their talk and secret charm are thine; 
That night another joyeth calf and wrist: 
Like inn, whence after night thou far*st at dawn, 
And lodgers other night thou has not wist. 



O beauty's Union! love for thee's my creed; 
Free choice of Faith and eke my best desire: 
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Women I have foresworn for thee; so may 
Deem me all men this day a shaveling friar. 
Even not beardless one with girl, nor heed 
The spy who saith to thee, " 'Tis an amiss!" 
Far different is the girl whose feet one kisses 
And that gazelle whose feet the earth must kiss. 

My soul thy sacrifice! I choose thee out 
Who art not menstruous or oviparous: 
Did with woman mell, I should beget 
Brats till the wide world grew strait for us. 

She saith (sore hurt in sense the most acute 
For she had proferred what did not besuit) : — 
"Unless thou stroke as man should swive his wife 
Blame not when horns thy brow shall incornite! 
Thy wand seems waxen, to a limpo grown, 
And more I palm it, softer grows the brute!" 
(Quoth she for I lie with her forbare), 
"O folly-following fool, O fool to care: 
If thou my coynte for Kiblah to thy coigne 
Reject, well show thee what shall please thee more." 



She proferred me a tender coynte. 

Quoth I, "I will not roger thee!" 

She drew back, saying, "From the Faith 

He turns, who's turned by Heaven's decree! 

And front-wise flittering, in one day, 

Is absolute persistency!" 

Then swing the round and shining rump 

Like silvern lump she showed me. 

I cried: "Well done, O mistress mine! 

No more am I in pain for thee! 

O thou of all that Allah oped 

Showest me fairest victory!" 



Men craving pardon will uplift their hands; 
Women pray pardon with their legs on high: 
And on it for a pious, prayerful work! 
The Lord shall raise it in the depths to lie. 

Of evil things the folks suspect us twain; 
And to this thought their hearts and souls are bent: 
Come, dear! let's justify and free their souls 
That worry us: one good bout and then— -repent! 

****** 
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When hit softly bending face bid him close to my embrace 

Which dipt him all about like the tendrils of the vine, 

And shed a flood of softness on the hardness of his heart, 

He yielded; though at first he was minded to decline; 

And dreading lest the ratter's eye should light upon his form, 

Came armoured with caution to baffle his design: 

His waist makes moan of hinder cheeks that weigh upon his 

feet 
Like heavy load of merchandise upon young camel le'en; 
Girt with his glances 'scymitar which seemed athirst for blood, 
And clad in mail of dusky curls that showest the sheeniest 

shine, 
And to him like a bird uncaged I flew in straightest line: 
I spread my cheek upon his path, beneath his sandal-shoon, 
And lot the stibium of their dust healed all my hurt of eyne. 

With one embrace again I bound the banner of our loves, 
And loosed the knot of my delight that bound in bonds malign: 
Then bade I make high festival, and straight came flocking in 
Pure joys that know not grizzled age nor aught of pain and 

pine: 
The full moon dotted with the stars the lips and pearly teeth 
That dance right joyously upon the bubbling face of wine: 
So in the prayer-niche of their joys I yielded me to what 
Would make the humblest penitent of sinner most indign. 
I swear by all the signs of those glories in his face 
111 ne'er forget the chapter entitled Al-Ikhlas. 



Cleave fast to her thou lovest and let the envious rail amain; 
For calumny and envy ne'er to favour love were fain. 
So, whilst I sleep, in dreams I saw thee lying by my side 
And from thy lips the sweetest sure, of limpid springs did 

drain. 
Yea, true and certain all I saw is, as I will avouch, 
And 'spite the envier, thereto I surely will attain, 
There is no goodlier sight, indeed, for eyes to look upon, 
Than when one couch in its embrace enfoldeth lover's twain. 
Bach to the other's bosom clasped, clad in their twin delight, 
Whilst hand with hand and arm with arm about their necks 

Lo, when two hearts are straitly knit in passion and desire, 
Thou, that for loving censures the votaries of love, 
Canst thou assain a heart diseased or heal a cankered brain? 
If in thy time thou find but one to love thee and be true, 
I rede thee cast the world away and with that one remain. 
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See'st not that pearls are prized for milk hue, 
But with a dirham buy we coals in load? 
And while white faces enter Paradise, 
Black faces crowd Gehenna's black abode. 

I love not black girls but because they show 
Youth's color, tinct of eye and heartcore's hue; 
Nor are in error who unlove the white, 
And hoary hairs and winding-sheet eschew. 

Black girls in acts are white, and 'tis as though 

Like eyes, with purest shine and sheen they show; 

If I go daft for her, be not amazed; 

Black bile drives melancholic-mad we know: 

Tis as my color were the noon of night: 

For all no moon it be, its splendours glow. 

I visit them and night-black lendeth aid to me 

Seconding love, but dawn-white is my enemy. 

How many a night I've passed with the beloved girl, 

While gloom with dusky tresses veiled our desires; 

But when the moon-light showed it caused me sad affright; 

And I to Morning said, "who worship light are liars I' 
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He came to see me, hiding neath the skirt of night, 
Hasting his steps as wended he in cautious plight, 
I rose and spread my cheek upon his path like rug 
Abject, and trailed my skirt to hide it from his sight; 
But rose the crescent moon and strove its best to show 
The world our loves, like nail-slice raying radiant light; 
Then what befel, befel: I need not aught describe: 
But think thy best, and ask me naught of wrong or right 
Meet not thy lover save at night for fear of slander 
The Sun's a tittle-tattler and the Moon's a pander. 

I love not white girls blown with fat who puff and pant; 

The maid for me is young brunette enbonpoint-scant, 

I'd rather ride a colt that's dark upon the day 

Of race, and set my friends upon the elephant 

Seest not that musk, the nut-brown musk, e'er commands the 

highest price, 
Whilst for a load of whitest lime none more than dirham bids? 
And while white speck upon the eye deforms the loveliest 

youth, 
Black eyes discharge the sharpest shafts in lashes from their 

lids. 

****** 
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My love came to me one night, 

And dipt we both in fond embrace; 

And lay together till we saw 

The morning come with swiftest pace. 

Now I pray Allah and my Lord 

To reunite us of His grace: 

And make night last me long as he 

Lies in the arms that tightly lace. 



How joyously sweet are the nights that unite, 

When my darling deigns keep me the troth she did plight, 

When union conjoins us in all that we have, 

And parting is severed and sundered from sight, 

To us comes the world with her favour so fair, 

After frown and aversion and mighty despite! 

Hath planted her banner Good Fortune for us, 

And we drink of her cup in the purest delight 

We have met and complained of the pitiful past, 

And of nights a full many that doomed us to blight 

But now, O my lady, the Past is forgot: 

The compassionate pardon the Past for unright! 

How sweet is existence, how glad is to bet 

This union my passion doth only incite. 

In spite of envier's jealousy, at end 

We have won all we hope of the friend: 

We've crowned our meeting with a close embrace 

On quilts where new brocades with sendal blend: 

On bed of perfumed leather, which the spoils 

Of downy birds luxuriously distend. 

But I abstain me from unneeded wine, 

When honey-dew of lips sweet mist can lend: 

Now from the sweets of union we unknow 

Time near and far, if slow or fast it wend, 

The seventh night hath come and gone, O strange I 

How went the nights we never reckt or kenned; 

Till on the seventh wishing joy, they said, 

Allah prolong the meet of friend with friend! 

O day of joys to either lover fain! 
The loved one came and free from lovely pain: 
She blest me with all inner charms she hath; 
And companied with inner grace deep lain: 
She made me drain the wine of love till I, 
Was faint with joys her love had made me drain: 
We toyed and joyed and on each other lay: 
Then fell to wine and soft melodious strain: 
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And for excess of joyance never knew, 
How went the day and how it came gain. 
Fair fall each lover, may he union win 
And gain of joy like me the amplest gain; 
Nor weep the taste of severance bitter fruit 
And joys assain them as they us assain. 



She cried while played in her side desire, 

And night o'er hung her with blackest blee;— 

"O Night shall thy musk bring me ne'er a chum 

To tumble and futter this coynte of me?" 

And she smote that part with her palm and sighed 

Sore sighs and a-weeping continued she:— 

"As the tooth stick beautifies teeth e'en so 

Must prickle to coynte as a toothstick be. 

O Moslems, is never a stand to your tools, 

To assist a woman's necessity?" 

Thereat rose upstanding beneath its clothes 

My yard, as crying, "At thee I at thee!" 

And I loosed her trouser-string, startling her: < 

"Who art thou?" And I said, "a reply to thy plea!" ~" 

And began to stroke her with wrist thick yard, 

Hurting hinder cheeks by its potency: 

And she cried as I rose after courses three 

"Suit thy gree the stroke!" and I— "suit thy gree!" 



LAMENT OF OLD AGE 
(Translated by Richard F. Burton. From the Arabic.) 

OFOLK I have a wondrous tale, so rare 
Much shall it profit hearers wise and ware! 
I saw in salad-years a potent Brave 
And sharp of edge and point his warrior glaive; 
Who entered joust and list with hardiment 
Fearless of risk, of victory confident, 
His vigorous onset straitest places oped 
And easy passage through all narrows groped: 
He ne'er encountered foe in single fight 
But came from tilt with spear in blood stained bright; 
Nor stormed a fortress how so strong and stark— 
With fenced gates defended deep and dark-— 
When shown his flag without th' auspicious cry 
M Aidance from Allah and fair victory nigh!" 
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Thuswise full many a night his part he played 
In strength and youth tide's stately garb arrayed, 
Dealing to fair young girl delicious joy 
And no less welcome to the blooming boy. 
But Time ne'er ceased to stint his wondrous strength 
(Steadfast and upright as the gallows' length) 
Until the Nights o'erthrew him by their might 
And friends contemned him for a feckless wight; 
Nor was a wizard but who wasted skill 
Over his case, nor leach could heal his ill 
Then he abandoned arms abandoned him 
Who. gave and took salutes so fierce and grim; 
And now lies prostrate drooping haughty crest; 
For who lives longest him most ills molest. 
Then see him, here he lies on bier for bed:— 
Who will a shroud bestow on stranger dead? 



THE POEM OF AMRIOLKAIS 
(From The Moaliakat. Translated by Sir William Jones) 

1. Stay! — Let us weep at the remembrance of our beloved, 
at the sight of the station where her tent was raised, by the 
edge of yon bending sands between Dahul and HaumeL 

2. "Tudam and Mikra; a station, the marks of which are 
not wholly effaced, though the south wind and the north have 

woven the twisted sand." < 

3. Thus I spoke, when my companions stopped their 
coursers by my side, and said: "Perish not through despair: 
only be patient" 

4. "A profusion of tears," answered I, "is my sole relief; 
but what avails it to shed them over the remains of a deserted 
mansion?" 

5. "Thy condition," they replied, "is not more painful than 
when thou leftest Howaira, before thy present passion and 
her neighbour Rebabe, on the hills of MaseL" 

6. "Yes," I rejoined, "when those two damsels departed, . 
musk was diffused from their robes, as the eastern gale sheds 

the scent of clove-gilly flowers: 

7. "Then gushed the tears from my eyes, through excess 
of regret, and flowed down my neck, till my sword-belt was 
drenched in the stream." 
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& "Yet hast thou passed many days in sweet converse with 
the fair: hut none so sweet as the day which thou spentest 
by the pool of DaratjuljuL" 

9. On that day I killed my camel, to give the virgins a 
feast; and, oh! how strange was it that they should carry 

his trappings and furniture! 

« 

10. The damsels continued till evening helping one another 
to the roasted flesh, and to the delicate fat, like the fringe of 

silk finely woven. 



11. On that happy day I entered the carriage, the carriage 
of Onaiza, who said: "Woe to thee! thou wilt compel me to 
travel on foot." 

12. She added (while the vehicle was bent aside with our 
weight), "O Amriolkais, descend, or my beast also will be 
killed !" 

13. I answered: "Proceed, and loosen his rein; nor with- 
hold from me the fruits of thy love, which again and again 
may be tasted with rapture. 



14. "Many a fair one like thee— though not, like thee, a 
virgin — have I visited by night; and many a lovely mother 
have I diverted from the care of her yearling infant, adorned 
with amulets: 

15. "When the suckling behind her cried, she turned round 
to him with half her body; but half of it, pressed beneath 
my embrace, was not turned from me.' 



n 



16. Delightful, too, was the day when Fatima first rejected 
me on the summit of yon sand-hill, and took an oath, which 
she declared inviolable. 

17. "O Fatima!" said I, "away with so much coyness; 
and if thou hadst resolved to abandon me, yet at last relent! 

18. "If indeed my disposition and manners are unpleasing 
to thee, rend at once the mantle of my heart, that it may be 
detached from thy love. 

19. "Art thou so haughty, because my passion for thee 
destroys me; and because whatever thou commandest my 
heart performs? 

20. "Thou weepest; yet thy tears flow merely to wound 
my heart with the shafts of thine eyes— my heart, already 
broken to pieces and agonizing." 
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21. Besides these, with many a spotless virgin, whose tent 
had not yet been frequented, have I held soft dalliance at 
perfect leisure. 

22. To visit one of them, I passed the guards of her bower, 
and a hostile tribe, who would have been eager to proclaim 
my death. 

23. It was the hour when the Pleiads appeared in the firma- 
ment, like the folds of a silken sash variously decked with 
gems. 

24. I approached: she stood expecting me by the curtain; 
and, as if she was preparing for sleep, had put off all her 
vesture but her night-dress. 

25. She said: "By Him who created me," and gave me her 
lovely hand, "I am unable to refuse thee; for I perceive that 
the blindness of thy passion is not to be removed." 

26. Then I rose with her; and as we walked she drew 
over our footsteps the train of her pictured robe. 

27. Soon as we had passed the habitations of her tribe, 
and come to the bosom of a vale, surrounded with hillocks 
of spiry sand, 

28. I gently drew her towards me by her curled locks, and 
she softly inclined to my embrace; — her waist was gracefully 
slender, but sweetly swelled the part encircled with ornaments 
of gold. 

29. Delicate was her shape; fair her skin; and her body 
well proportioned; her bosom was as smooth as a mirror, 

30. Or, like the pure egg of an ostrich, of a yellowish 
tint that blended with white, and nourished by a stream of 
wholesome water not yet disturbed. 

31. She turned aside, and displayed her soft cheek: she 
gave a timid glance with languishing eyes, like those of a roe 
in the groves of Wegera looking tenderly at her young. 

32. Her neck was like that of a milk-white hind, but, when 
she raised it, exceeded not the justest symmetry; nor was the 
neck of my beloved so unadorned. 

33. Her long coal-black hair decorated her back, thick and 
diffused, like bunches of dates clustering on the palm-tree. 
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34. Her locks were elegantly turned above her head; and 
the riband which bound them was lost in her tresses, part 
braided, part dishevelled. 

35. She discovered a waist taper as a well-twisted cord; 
and a leg both as white and as smooth as the stem of a young 
palm or a fresh reed, bending over the rivulet 

36. When she sleeps at noon, her bed is besprinkled with 
musk; she puts on her robe of undress, but leaves the apron 

toher handmaid*. 

37. She dispenses gifts with small, delicate fingers, sweetly 
at their tips, like the white and crimson worm of 

or dentrifices made of esel-wood. 



38. The brightness of her face illumines the veil of night, 
like the evening taper of a recluse hermit 

39. On a girl like her, a girl of a moderate height, between 
those who wear a frock and those who wear a gown, the most 
bashful man must look with an enamoured eye. 

40. The blind passions of men for common objects of 
affection are soon dispersed; but from the love of thee my 
heart cannot be released. 

41. O how oft have I rejected the admonitions of a morose 
adviser, vehement in censuring my passion for thee; nor have 
I been moved by his reproaches! 



THE POEM OP AMRU 
(Translated from the Arabic by Sir William Jones. 178s) 

1. Holla !— Awake, sweet damsel, and bring our morning 
draught in thy capacious goblet; nor suffer the rich wines of 
Enderein to be longer hoarded: 



2. Bring the well-tempered wine, that seems to be tinctured 
with saffron, and, when it is diluted with water, overflows the 
cup. 

3. This is the liquor which diverts the anxious lover from 
his passion; and, as soon as he tastes it, he is perfectly com- 
posed: 

4. Hence thou seest the penurious churl, when the circling 
bowl passes him, grow regardless of his pelf: 
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5. When its potent flames have seized the discreetest of 
our youths, thou wouldst imagine him to be in a frenzy. 

& Thou turnest the goblet from us, O mother of Amru; 
for the true course of the goblet is to the right hand: 

7. He is not the least amiable of thy three companions, 
O mother of Amru, to whom thou hast not presented the 
morning bowl. 

8. How many a cup have I purchased in Balbee! how many 
more in Damascus and Kasirein! 

9. Surely our alloted hour of fate will overtake us; since 
we are destined to death, and death to us. 

10. O stay a while, before we separate, thou lovely rider 
on camels, that we may relate to thee our sorrows, and thou 
to us thy delights! 

11. O stay!— that we may inquire whether thou hast altered 
thy purpose of departing hastily, or whether thou hast wholly 
deceived thy too confident lover: 

12. In the hateful day of battle, whilst he struggles amid 
wounds and blows, may the Ruler of the world refresh thy 
sight with coolness, and gratify it with every desired object! 

13. O Amru, when thou visitest thy fair one in secret, and 
when the eyes of lurking enemies are closed in rest, 

14. She displays two lovely arms, fair and full as the limbs 
of a long-necked snow-white young camel, that frisks in the 
vernal season over the sand-banks and green hillocks; 

15. And two sweet breasts, smooth and white as vessels 
of ivory, modestly defended from the hand of those who pre- 
sume to touch them: 

16. She discovers her slender shape, tall and well propor- 
tioned, and her sides gracefully rising with all their attendant 
charms; 

17. Her hips elegantly swelling, which the entrance of the 
tent is scarce large enough to admit, and her waist, the beauty 
of which drives me to madness; 

18. With two charming columns of jasper or polished 
marble, on which hang rings and trinkets making a stridulous 
sound. 

19. My youthful passion is rekindled, and my ardent desire 
revives, when I see the travelling camels of my fair one driven 
along in the evening. 

****** 
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BALLATA. CONCERNING A SHEPHERD- 
MAID 

(By Ouido Cavalcantl. (13th Century.) Translated by 

D. Q. Rossetti) 
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ITHIN a copse I met a shepherd-maid. 
More lair, I said, than any star to see. 



She came with waving tresses pale and bright, 
With rosy cheer, and loving eyes of flame, 

Grading the lambs beneath her wand aright. 
Her naked feet still had the dews on them, 
As, singing like a lover, so she came; 

Joyful, and fashioned for all ecstasy. 

I greeted her at once, and question made 
What escort had she through the woods in spring? 

But with soft accents she replied and said 
That she was all alone there, wandering; 
Moreover: "Do you know, when the birds sing, 

My heart's desire is for a mate," said she. 

While she was telling me this wish of hers, 
The birds were all in song throughout the wood. 

"Even now then," said my thought, "the time recurs, 
With mine own longing to assuage her mood" 
And so, in her sweet favour's name, I sued 

That she would kiss there and embrace with me. 

She took my hand to her with amorous will, 
And answered that she gave me all her heart, 

And drew me where the leaf is fresh and still, 
Where spring the wood-flowers in the shade apart 
And on that day, by Joy's enchanted art, 

There Love in very presence seemed to be. 



THE COMPLAINT OF THE FAIR HELM 
MAKER GROWN OLD 

(By Francois Villon. (1431-1485.) Translated by 

John Payne) 

I. 

MBTHOUGHT I heard the fair complain 
— The fair that erst was helm-maker— 
And wish herself a girl again. 
After this fashion did I hear: 
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"Alack! old age, felon and drear, 
Why hast so early laid me low? 

What hinders but I stay me here 
And so at one stroke end my woe? 

IL 

"Thou hast undone the mighty thrall 
In which my beauty held for me 

Clerks, merchants, churchmen, one and all: 
For never man my face might see, 
But would have given his all for fee,— 

Without a thought of his abuse, — 
So I should yield him at his gree 

What churls for nothing now refuse. 

IIL 

"I did to many me deny 

(Therein I showed but little guile) 
For love of one right false and sly, 

Whom without stint I loved erewhfle. 

Whenever else I might bewile, 
I loved him well, sorry or glad: 

But he to me was harsh and vile 
And loved me but for what I had. 

IV. 

"Ill as he used me, and howe'er 

Unkind, I loved him none the less: 
Even had he made me faggots bear, 

One kiss from him or one caress, 

And I forgot my every stress. 
The rogue! 'twas ever thus the same 

With him. It brought me scant liesse: 
And what is left me? Sin and shame. 

V. 

"Now is he dead this thirty year, 

And I'm grown old and worn and gray: 
When I recall the days that were 

And think of what I am to-day 

And when me naked I survey 
And see my body shrunk to nought, 

Withered and shrivelled,— wella way! 
For grief I am well-nigh distraught. 

VL 

"Where is that clear and crystal brow? 
Those eyebrows arched and golden hair? 
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And those bright eyes, where are they now, 
Wherewith the wisest ravished were? 
The little nose so straight and fair; 

The tiny tender perfect ear; 
Where is the dimpled chin and where 

The pouting lips so red and clear? 

VII. 

"The shoulders gent and strait and small; 

Round arms and white hands delicate; 
The little pointed breasts withal; 

The haunches plump and high and straight, 

Right fit for amorous debate; 
Wide hips and dainty quelquechose, 

Betwixt broad firm thighs situate, 
Within its little garden-close. 

VIII. 

"Brows wrinkled sore and tresses gray; 

The brows all fall'n and dim the eyne 
That wont to charm men's hearts away; 

The nose, that was so straight and fine, 

Now bent and swerved from beauty's line; 
Chin peaked, ears furred and hanging down; 

Faded the face and quenched its shine 
And lips mere bags of loose skin grown. 

IX. 

"Such is the end of human grace: 

The arms grown short and hands all thrown; 
The shoulders bowed out of their place; 

The breasts all shrivelled up and gone; 

The haunches like the paps withdrawn; 
The thighs no longer like to thighs, 

Withered and mottled all like brawn, 
And fie on that between them lies! 

X. 
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And so the litany goes round, 
Lamenting the good time gone by, 

Among us crouched upon the ground, 
Poor silly hags, to-huddled by 
A scanty fire of hempstalks dry, 

Kindled in haste and soon gone out; 
(We that once held our heads so high!) 

So all take turn and turn about! 
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BALLAD OF VILLON AND MUCKLB MEG 
(By Francois Villon. Translated by John Payne) 

I. 

BECAUSE I love and serve a whore sans glose. 
Think not therefore or knave or fool am L 
She hath in her such goods as no man knows. 
For love of her, target and dirk I ply: 
When clients come, I hend a pot there nigh 
And get me gone for wine, without word said: 
Before them water, fruit, bread, cheese, I spread. 
If they pay well, I bid them "Well God aid! 
( Come here again, when you of lust are led, 
In this the brothel where we ply our trade" 

II. 

But surely before long an ill wind blows 
When, coinless, Margot comes by me to lie. 

I hate the sight of her, catch up her hose, 
Her gown, her surcoat and her girdle-tie, 
Swearing to pawn them, meat and drink to buy. 

She grips me by the throat and cuffs my head, 

Cries M Antichrist!" and swears by Jesus dead, 
It shall not be; till I, to quell the jade, 

A potsherd seize and score her nose with red, . 
In this the brothel where we ply our trade. 

IIL 

Then she, peace made, to show we're no more foes, 

A hugeous crack of wind at me lets fly 
And laughing, sets her fist against my nose, 

Bids me "Go to" and claps me on the thigh; 

Then, drunk, like logs we sleep till, by and by, 
Awaking, when her womb is hungered, 
To spare the child beneath her girdle stead, 

She mounts on me, fiat as a pancake laid. 
With wantoning she wears me to the thread, 

In thh the brothel where we ply our trade. 

ENVOI. 

Hail, rain, freeze, ready baked I hold my bread: 
Well worth a lecher with a wanton' wed! 
Whether^ the worse? They differ not a shred. 

HI cat to ill rat; each for each was made. 
We flee from honour; it from us hath fled: 
Lewdness we love, that stands us well in stead, 

In this the brothel where we ply our trade. 
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BALLAD OF LADIES' LOVE 
(By Francois Villon. Translated by John Payne) 



WELL enough favoured and with substance still 
Some little stored, chance brought me 'neath love'i 
spell 
And day and night, until I had my will, 
I pined in languor unendurable: 
I loved a damsel more than I can tell; 
But, with good luck and rose-nobles a score, 
I had what men of maids have had before. 

Then, in myself considering, I did say: 
"Love sets by pleasant speech but little store; 
The wealthy gallant always galas the day!" 

IL 

So chanced it that, whilst coin my purse did fill, 

The world went merry as a marriage bell 
And I was all in all with her, until, 

Without word said, my wanton's loose eyes fell 

Upon a graybeard, rich but foul as hell: 
A man more hideous never woman bore. 
But what of that? He had his will and more: 

And I, confounded, stricken with dismay, 
Upon this text went glosing passing sore; 

The wealthy gallant always gains the day! 

IIL 

Now she did wrong; for never had she ill 

Or spite of me: I cherished her so well 
That, had she asked me for the moon, my skill 

I had essayed to storm heaven's citadel 

Yet, of sheer vice, her body did she sell 
Unto the service of that satyr hoar: 
The which I seeing, of my clerkly love 

I made and sent to her a piteous lay: 
And she: "Lack-gold undid thee"; words but four. 

The wealthy gallant always gains the day. 

ENVOI. 

Fair Prince, more skilled than any one of yore 
In pleasant speech, look thou have coin galore 

Within thy pouch: as Meung that clerk so gay 
And wise, hath told us, in the amorous war 

The wealthy gallant always gains the day. 
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BALLAD OF LADIES' LOVE. NO. 2 

I. 

WHOSO in love would bear the bell, 
Needs must he prank him gallantly, 
Swagger and ruffle it, bold and snell, 
And when to his lady's sight comes he, 
Don cloth of gold and embroidery; 
For ladies liken a goodly show. 

This should serve well; but, by Marie, 
Not all can nick It that will, belgho! 

IL 

Once on a season in love I fell 
With a lady gracious and sweet to see, 

Who spoke me fair, that she liked me well 
And gladly would hearken to my plea, 
But first I must give to her for fee 

Fifty gold crowns, not less nor mo'. 
Fifty gold crowns?— O' right good greet 

Not all can nick It that will, helghol 

IIL 

To bed I went with the damsel 

And there four times right merrily 
I did to her what I may not tell 

In less than an hour and a half, perdie. 

Then with a failing voice she said, 
"Once more, I prithee! my heart is woe." 

Once more, quotha, sweetheart? Ah me, 
Not all can nick It that will, helghol 

ENVOI. 

Great God of love, I crave of thee, 

If ever again I lay her low, 
Ne'er let my lance untempered be, 
Not all can nick it that will, heighot 



MEDIEVAL LATIN STUDENTS SONGS 

(From Wine, Women and Song, Translated by John 

Addington Symonds) 

TO LTDIA 

LYDIA bright, thou girl more white 
Than the milk of morning new, 
Or young lilies in the light! 
Matched with thy rose-whiteness, hue, 
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Of red rose or white rose pales, 
And the polished ivory fails, 

Ivory fails. 

Spread, O spread, my girl, thy hair, 
Amber-hued and heavenly bright, 

As fine gold or golden air! 
Show, O show thy throat so white, 

Throat and neck that marble fine 

Over thy white breasts incline, 

Breasts incline. 

Lift, O lift thine eyes that are 
Underneath those eyelids dark, 

Lustrous as the evening star 
'Neath the dark heaven's purple are I 

Bare, O bare thy cheeks of rose, 

Dyed with Tyrian red that glows, 

Red that glows. 

Give, O give those lips of love 
That the coral boughs eclipse; 

Give sweet kisses, dove by dove, 
Soft descending on my lips. 

See my soul how forth she flies 1 

'Neath each kiss my pierced heart dies, 

Pierced heart dies. 

Wherefore dost thou draw my life, 
Drain my heart's blood with thy kiss? 

Scarce can I endure the strife 
Of this ecstasy of bliss 1 

Set, O set my poor heart free, 

Bound in icy chains by thee, 

Chains by thee. 

Hide, O hide those hills of snow, 
Twinned upon thy breast that rise, 

Where the virgin fountains flow 
With fresh milk of Paradise! 

Thy bare bosom breathes of myrrh, 

From thy whole self pleasures stir, 

Pleasures stir. 

Hide, O hide those paps that tire 
Sense and spirit with excess 

Of snow-whiteness and desire 
Of thy breast's deliciousness! 

See'st thou, cruel, how I swoon? 

Leav'st thou me half lost so soon? 

Lost so soon? 
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A POBM 07 PSZVAOT 

WHEN a young man, passion-laden, 
In a chamber meets a maiden, 
Then felicitous communion, 
By love's strain between the twain, 

Grows from forth their union; 
For the game, it hath no name, 
Of lips, arms, and hidden charms. 



OOKB, THBBBFOBB NOW, MY GENTLE FBBB 

f^OME therefore now, my gentle fere, 

v^ Whom as my heart I hold full dear; 

Enter my little room, which is 

Adorned with quaintest rarities: 

There are the seats with cushions spread, 

The roof with curtains overhead; 

The house with flowers of sweetest scent 

And scattered herbs is redolent: 

A table there is deftly dight 

With meats and drinks of rare delight; 

There too the wine flows, sparkling, free; 

And all, my love, to pleasure thee. 

There sound enchanting symphonies; 

The clear high notes of flutes arise; 

A singing girl and artful boy 

Are chanting for thee strains of joy; 

He touches with his quill the wire, 

She tunes her note unto the lyre: 

The servants carry to and fro 

Dishes and cups of ruddy glow; 

But these delights, I will confess, 

Than pleasant converse charm me less; 

Nor is the feast so sweet to me 

As dear familiarity. 

Then come now, sister of my heart, 

That dearer than all others art, 

Unto mine eyes thou shining sun, 

Soul of my soul, thou only onet 

I dwelt alone in the wild woods, 

And loved all secret solitudes; 

Oft would I fly from tumults far, 

And shunned where crowds of people are. 

O dearest, do not longer stay! 

Seek we to live and love to-day! 
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I cannot live without thee, sweet! 
Time bids us now our love complete. 
Why should we then defer, my own. 
What must be done or late or soon? 
Do quickly what thou canst not shun! 
I have no hesitation/' 



THE SUIT TO PHYLLIS 

HAIL! thou longed-for month of May, 
Dear to lovers every day; 
Thou that kindlest hour by hour 
Life in man and bloom in bower! 
O ye crowds of flowers and hues 
That with joy the sense confuse, 
Hail! and to our bosom bring 
Bliss and every jocund thing! 
Sweet the concert of the birds; 
Lovers listen to their words; 
For sad winter hath gone by, 
And a soft wind blows on high. 

Earth hath donned her purple vest, 
Fields with laughing flowers are dressed, 
Shade upon the wild wood spreads, 
Trees lift up their leafy heads; 
Nature in her joy to-day 
Bids all living things be gay; 
Glad her face and fair her grace 
Underneath the sun's embrace! 
Venus stirs the lover's brain, 
With life's nectar fills his vein, 
Pouring through his limbs the heat 
Which makes pulse and passion beat. 

O how happy was the birth 

When the loveliest soul on earth 

Took the form and life of thee, 

Shaped in all felicity! 

O how yellow is thy hair! 

There is nothing wrong, I swear, 

In the whole of thee; thou art 

Framed to fill a living heart! 

Lo, thy forehead queenly crowned, 

And the eyebrows dark and round. 

Curved like Iris at the tips, 

Down the dark heavens when she slips! 
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Red as rose and white as snow 
Are thy cheeks that pale and glow; 
'Mid a thousand maidens thou 
Hast no paragon, I vow. 
Round thy lips and red as be 
Apples on the apple-tree; 
Bright thy teeth as any star; 
Soft and low thy speeches are; 
Long thy hand, and long thy side, 
And the throat thy breasts divide; 
All thy form beyond compare 
Was of God's own art the care. 

Sparks of passion sent from thee 
Set on fire the heart of me; 
Thee beyond all whom I know 
I must love for ever so. 
Lo 9 my heart to dust will burn 
Unless thou this flame return; 
Still the fire will last, and I, 
Living now, at length shall die! 
Therefore, Phyllis, hear me pray, 
Let us twain together play, 
Joining lip to lip and breast 
Unto breast in perfect rest! 



▲ PA8T0KAL 

THERE went out in the dawning light 
A little rustic maiden; 
Her flock so white, her crook so slight, 
With fleecy new wool laden. 

Small is the flock, and there youll see 

The she-ass and the wether; 
This goat's a he, and that's a she, 

The bull-calf and the heifer. 

She looked upon the green sward, where 

A student lay at leisure: 
"What do you there, young sir, so fair?" 

"Come, play with me, my treasure!" 
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THB WOOINO 

ALL the woods are now in flower, 
Song-birds sing in field and bower, 
Orchards their white blossoms shower: 
Lads, make merry in Love's hour! 

Sordid grief hath flown away, 
Fervid Love is here to-day; 
He will tame without delay 
Those who love not while they may. 

KB* "Fairest maiden, list to me; 
Do not thus disdainful be; 
Scorn and anger disagree 
With thy youth, and injure thee. 

I am weaker than thou art; 
Mighty Love hath pierced my heart; 
Scarce can I endure his dart: 
Lest I die, heal, heal my smart!" 

8HB. "Why d' you coax me, suitor blind? 
What you seek you will not find; 
I'm too young for love to bind; 
Such vain trifles vex my mind. 

Is't your will with me to toy? 
Ill not mate with man or boy: 
Like the Phoenix, to enjoy 
Single life shall be my joy." 

HB. "Yet Love is tyrannous, 

Harsh, fierce, imperious! 

He who man's heart can thus 
Shatter, may make to bow 
Maidens as stern as thou!" 

8HB. "Now by your words I'm 'ware 
What you wish, what you are; 
You know love well, I swear! 
So 111 be loved by you; 

Now I'm on fire too?" 
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RUDELY blows the winter blast, 
Withered leaves are falling fast, 
Cold hath hushed the birds at last 
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While the heavens were warm and glowing 

Nature's offspring loved in May; 
But man's heart no debt is owing 
To such change of month or day 
As the dumb brute-beasts obey. 
Oh, the joys of this possessing! 
How unspeakable the blessing 
That my Flora yields to-day! 

Labour long I did not rue, 
Ere I won my wages due, 
And the prize I played for drew. 
Flora with her brows of laughter, 

Gazing on me, breathing bliss, 
Draws my yearning spirit after, 

Sucks my soul forth in a kiss: 

Where's the pastime matched with this? 
Oh, the joys of this possessing I 
How unspeakable the blessing 

Of my Flora's loveliness I 

Truly mine is no harsh doom, 
While in this secluded room 
Venus lights for me the gloom! 
Flora faultless as a blossom 

Bares her smooth limbs for mine eyes; 
Softly shines her virgin bosom, 

And the breasts that gently rise 

Like the hills of 
Oh, the joys of this 
How unspeakable the blessing 

When my Flora is the prize! 

From her tender breasts decline, 
In a gradual curving line, 
Flanks like swansdown white and fine. 
On her skin the touch discerneth 

Naught of rough; 'tis soft as snow: 
'Neath the waist her belly turneth 

Unto fulness, where below 

In Love's garden lilies blow. 
Oh, the joys of this possessing! 
How unspeakable the blessing! 

Sweetest sweets from Flora flow! 

Ah! should Jove but find my fair, 
He would fall in love, I swear, 
And to his old tricks repair: 
In a cloud of gold descending 
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As on Danae's brazen tower, 
Or the sturdy bull's back bending, 

Or would veil his godhood's power 

In a swan's form for one hour. 
Oh, the joys of this possessing! 
How unspeakable the blessing I 

How divine my Flora's flower! 



THE KISSES OF JOHANNES SECUNDUS 1 

KiSS // 
(Translated by Thomas Stanley) 

AS in a thousand wanton curls the vine 
Doth the loved elm embrace; 
As clasping ivy round the oak doth twine, 
To kiss his leafy face; 

So thou about my neck thy arms shalt fling, 

Joining to mine thy breast; 
So shall my arms about thy fair neck cling, 

My lips on thine imprest 

Ceres nor Bacchus, care of life, nor sleep, 

Shall force me to retire; 
But we at once will on each other's lip 

Our mutual souls expire. 

Then hand in hand down to th' Blysian plains 

(Crossing the Stygian lake) 
Well through those fields, where spring eternal reigns, 

Our pleasing journey take. 

There their fair mistresses the heroes lead, 

And their old loves repeat, 
Singing or dancing in a flowery mead, 

With myrtles round beset 

Roses and violets smile beneath a screen 

Of ever-verdant lays; 
And gentle zephyr amorously between 

Their leaves untroubled plays. 

There constantly the pregnant earth unplough'd 

Her fruitful store supplies; 
When we come thither, all the happy crowd 

Prom their green thrones will rise. 

1511-1587. 
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There thou in place above Jove's numerous train 

Of mistresses shall sit; 
Hers Helen, Homer will not his disdain, 

For thee and me to quit 



KISS V 
(Translated by John Nott, 1775) 

WHILE tenderly around me cast 
Your arms, Neaera, hold me fast; 
And hanging o'er, to view confest, 
Your neck, and gently-heaving breast; 
Down on my shoulders soft decline 
Your beauties more than half divine; 
With wand'ring looks that o'er me rove, 
And fire the melting soul with love: 

While you, Neaera, fondly join 
Your little pouting lips with mine; 
And frolic bite your am'rous. swain, 
Complaining soft if bit again; 
And sweetly-murm'ring pour along 
The trembling accents of your tongue, 
Your tongue, now here now there that strays, 
Now here now there delighted plays; 
That now my humid kisses sips, 
Now wanton darts between my lips; 
And on my bosom raptured lie, 
Venting the gently-whisper'd sigh; 
A sigh that kindles warm desires, 
And kindly fans life's drooping fires; 
Soft as the zephyr's breezy wing, 
And balmy as the breath of spring: 

While you, sweet nymph! with am'rous play, 
In kisses suck my breath away; 
My breath with wasting warmth replete, 
Parch'd by my breast's contagious heat; 
Till, breathing soft, you pour again 
Returning life through every vein; 
Thus soothe to rest my passion's rage, 
Love's burning fever thus assuage: 
Sweet nymph! whose breath can best allay 
Those fires that on my bosom prey, 
Breath welcome as the cooling gale, 
That blows when scorching heats prevail: 
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Then, more than blest, I fondly swear, 
"No power can with Love's power compare! 
None in the starry court of Jove 
Is greater than the god of Love I 
If any can yet greater be, 
Yes, my Neaera! ye, 'tis thee!" 



KISS XVI 
(Translated by John Nott, 1775) 

BRIGHT as Venus' golden star, 
Fair as Dian's silver car, 
Nymph, with every charm replete, 
Give me hundred kisses sweet; 
Then as many kisses more 
O'er my lips profusely pour, 
As th' insatiate bard could want, 
Or his bounteous Lesbia grant; 
As the vagrant Loves that stray 
On thy lips' nectareous way; 
As the dimpling Graces spread 
On thy cheeks' carnation'd bed; 
As the deaths thy lovers die; 
As the conquests of thine eye, 
Or the cares, and fond delights, 
Which its changeful beam incites; 
As the hopes and fears we prove, 
Or th' impasaion'd sighs, in love; 
As the shafts by Cupid sped, 
Shafts by which my heart has bled; 
As the countless stores that still 
All his golden quiver fill 
WhisperM plaints, and wanton wiles; 
Speeches soft, and soothing smiles; 
Teeth-imprinted, tell-tale blisses, 
Intermix with all thy kisses. 
So, when Zephyr's breezy wing 
Wafts the balmy breath of spring, 
Turtles thus their loves repeat, 
Fondly billing, murm'ring sweet, 
While their trembling pinions tell 
What delights their bosoms swell. 

Kiss me, press me, till you feel 
All your raptured senses reel; 
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Till your eyes, half-closed and dim, 

In a dizzy transport swim, 

And you murmur faintly, "Grasp me, 

Swooning, in your arms oh, clasp me." 

In my fond sustaining arms 

I will hold your drooping charms; 

While the long, life-teeming kiss 

Shall recall your soul to bliss; 

And, as thus the vital store 

From my humid lips I pour, 

Till, exhausted with the play, 

All my spirit wastes away; 

Sudden, in my turn, 111 cry, 

"Oh! support me, for I die." 

To your fost*ring breast youll hold me, 

In your warm embrace enfold me; 

While your breath, in nectarM gales, 

O'er my sinking soul prevails; 

While your kisses sweet impart 

Life and rapture to my heart 

Thus, when youth is in its prime, 
Let's enjoy the golden time; 
For, when smiling youth is past, 
Age these tender joys shall blast: 
Sickness, which our bloom impairs; 
Slow-consuming, painful cares; 
Death, with dire remorseless rage; 
All attend the steps of age. 



EPITHALAMIUM OP JOHANNES SECUNDUS 
(Translated by George Ogle, 1731) 

THE hour is come, with pleasure crown'd 
Borne in eternal order round: 
Hour of endearing looks and smiles: 
Hour of voluptuous sports and wiles; 
Hour fraught with fondly-murmuring sighs; 
Hour blest with softly-dying eyes; 
Hour with commingling kisses sweet; 
Hour of transporting bliss replete; 
Hour worthy ev'n of gods above; 
Hour worthy all-commanding Jove; 
For not a fairer-omen'd hour 
Could promise the kind Gnidian power; 
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Not tender Cupid could bestow, 
The boy with silver-splendid bow, 
And golden wing; delicious boy! 
That sorrow still allays with joy. 
Nor, wont at nuptials to preside, 
She, that of Jove is sister-bride I 
Nor he, on tuneful summit born, 
The god whom flowery wreaths adorn; 
Who blooming beauty tears away, 
Bears off by force the charming prey, 
From the reluctant mother tears, 
To the rapacious lover bears. 
Hour long desired I hour long delay*d! 
Thrice happy youth! thrice happy maid! 

Thrice happy youth supremely blest, 
Of every wish in one posses t; 
To thee the maid of form divine 
Comes, seeming loth, but inly thine. 
Such form as Juno's self might choose, 
Nor yet the martial maid refuse, 
(Though that th' ethereal sceptre sways, 
And this the shining shield displays,) 
Nor yet the Cyprian queen disdain, 
Bent to re-seek the Phrygian swain, 
And cause of beauty re-decide, 
In shady vale of flowering Ide. 
How sure to gain the golden prize, 
(Though judged by less discerning eyes,) 
She, in that matchless form array'd! 
Thrice happy youth! thrice happy maid! 

Thrice happy maid; supremely blest, 
Of every wish in one posses t; 
To thee, on wings of love and truth, 
Comes, all-devote, the raptured youth. 
Thy bending neck with eager hold, 
Thy waist, impatient to enfold. 
While, for that hair of easy flow, 
While, for that breast of virgin snow, 
While, for that lip of rosy dye, 
While, for that sweetly-speaking eye, 
With silent passion he expires, 
And burns with still consuming fires; 
Now Phoebus, slow to quit the skies, 
Now loit'ring Phoebe, slow to rise 
Persists, alternate, to upbraid. 
Thrice happy youth! thrice happy maid! 
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See where the maid, all-panting, lies, 
(Aht never more a maid to rise!) 
And longs, yet trembles at thy tread; 
Her cheeks suffused with decent red; 
Expressing half her inward flame! 
Half springing from ingenuous shame! 
Tears from her eyes, perhaps, may steal, 
Her joys the better to conceal; 
Then sighs, with grief unreal fraught, 
Then follow plaints of wrongs unthought. 
But cease not thou with idle fears, 
For all her plaints, or sighs, or tears. 
Kiss'd be the tears from off her eyes; 
With tender murmurs stopp'd her sighs; 
With soothings soft her plaints allay'd. 
Thrice happy youth! thrice happy maid. 



The maid, in decent order placed, 
With every bridal honour graced, 
Through all her limbs begin to spread 
The glowings of the genial bed; 
And languid sleep dispose to take, 
Did not the youth, more watchful, wake, 
And the mild queen of fierce desire, 
With warmth not disproportion^ fire: 
Taught hence, nor purpled kings to prize? 
Nor scepter*d Jove, that' rules the skies. 
Soon for soft combats he prepares, 
And gentle toils of amorous wars. 
Declared, but with no dreaded arms; 
Kisses! which, wanton as he strays, 
He darts a thousand wanton ways, 
At mouth or neck, at eyes or cheeks. 
Him humbly, she full oft bespeaks, 
Entreats, "a helpless maid to spare!" 
And begs, with trembling voice, "Forbear! 
Full oft his rudeness loudly blames, 
His boundless insolence proclaims. 
His lips, with lips averse, withstands, 
With hands, restrains his roving hands. 
Resistance sweet; delicious fight! 
O night! O doubly-happy night! 
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Contention obstinate succeeds. 
The tender Loves contention feeds; 
By that redoubled ardour burns; 
By that redoubled strength returns. 
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Now o'er her neck take nimble flight; 
Her breast as spotless ivory white; 
Her waist of gradual rising charms; 
Soft-moulded legs; smooth-polish'd arms: 
Search all the tracts, in curious sport, 
Conductive to the Cyprian court 
Through all the dark recesses go, 
And all the shady coverts know. 
To this, unnumber'd kisses join, 
Unnumbered as the stars that shine, 
Commingling rays of blended light « 

O night! O doubly-happy night! 

Then spare no blandishments of love; 
Sounds, that with softening flattery move; 
Sighs, what with soothing murmur please, 
The injured virgin to appease; 
Such, as when Zephyr fans the grove, 
Or coos the am'rous billing dove; 
Or sings the swan with tuneful breath, 
Conscious of near approaching death; 
Till, pierced by Cupid's powerful dart, 
As by degrees relents her heart, 
The virgin, less and less severe, 
Quits, by degrees, her stubborn fear; 
Now on your arms her neck reclines; 
Now with her arms your neck entwines; 
As Love's resistless flames incite. 
O night! O doubly-happy night! 



Sweet kisses shall reward your pains, 
Kisses which no rude rapine stains; 
From lips on swelling lips that swell; 
Prom lips on dwelling lips that dwell; 
That play return with equal play; 
That bliss with equal bliss repay; 
That vital stores, from either heart, 
Imbibing, soul for soul impart; 
Till now the maid, adventurous grown, 
Attempts new frolics of her own; 
Now suffers, strangers to the way, 
Her far more daring hands to stray. 
Now sports far more salacious seeks, 
Now words far more licentious speaks; 
Words that past sufferings well requite. 
O night! O doubly-happy night! 
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To arms! to arms! now Cupid sounds. 
Now is the time for grateful wounds, 
Here Venus waves the nimble spear- 
Venus is warlike goddess here. 
Here not thy sister, Mars, presides, 
Thy mistress in these conflicts prides; 
While close engage the struggling foes, 
And, restless, breast to breast oppose; 
While, eager, this disputes the field, 
And that alike disdains to yield; 
Till, lo! in breathless transports tost, 
Till in resistless raptures lost, 
Their limbs with liquid dews distil; 
Their hearts with pleasing horrors thrill; 
And faint away in wild delight. 
O night! O doubly-happy night! 

Oh may you oft these sports renew, 
And through long days and nights pursue! 
With many an early moon begun; . 
Prolong^ to many a setting sun. 
May a fair offspring crown your joys, 
Of prattling girls, and smiling boys; 
And yet another offspring rise, 
Sweet objects to parental eyes, 
The cares, assiduous to assuage, 
That still solicit querulous age; 
Careful your trembling limbs to stay, 
That fail with unperceived decay; 
Pious, when summon'd hence you go, 
The last kind office to bestow; 
Office with unfeign'd sorrow paid. 
Thrice happy youth! thrice happy maid! 



PROM THE POEMS OF HAFIZ 
(Translated from The Persian by John Payne. 1901) 

(liiL) 

L Whose dwelling, Lord, by yonder heart-Enkindling 
taper's lit? 
Our soul's afire! For God's sake, ask Whose soul's de- 
fight is it 
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2. I wonder in whose arms she lies And who her house- 

mates be, 
She who the edifice o'erthrown Hath of my faith and wit? 

3. Whose soul's delight is yonder wine Of rubies of her lip? 
Unto whose cup for cupgiver Did Fortune her commit? 

4. Each at her casteth spells of love; But to whose sorceries 
Her dainty heart inclining is, None knoweth anywhit. 

5. O Lord, yon queenlike mooncheeked maid, Yon Venus- 

fronted fair, 
Whose peerless pearl is she, whose gem Past value 
exquisite? 

& That fair whose ruby wine, undrunk, Hath made me drunk 
and mad, 
For whom doth she the goblet fill? In whose assembly 
sit? 

7. Ask ye, 'fore God, to whom the bliss Of the companion- 
ship 
Of yonder candle of delight Hath Destiny forewrit? 

& "Alack, for HafiV heart distraught," Quoth I, "withouteu 
thee!" 
She answered, with a covert smile, a For whom distraught 
is it?" 

(cxxxvi.) 

1. "Thy mouth and thy lip," I asked her, "Me blest when 

will they make?" 
"Thy bidding in all," she answered, "Shift to fulfil they 
make." 

2. "Thy lips for a kiss the tribute Of Egypt seek," said L 
Quoth she, "At that rate who purchase, No bargain ill 

they make." 

3. "To the point of thy mouth who findeth The way?" quoth 

I; and she, 
"That known to the subtlety-kenners, Not those lack- 
skill, They make.' 
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4. Quoth I, "Be no server of idols; Abide thou with God," 
and she, 
"Their wont this and that in Love's quarter, The good 
and the ill, they make." 
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5. Quoth I, "Lo, the air of the winehouse Doth grief from 

the heart away"; 
And she, "Happy folk, if one bosom With gladness to 
thrill they make!" 

6. Quoth I, "Wine and patchcoat the canon Allows not"; 

and she, "In the sect 
"Of the Magians, of one and the other Their habitude 
still they make.' 
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7. Quoth I, "From the sweet-lipped ones' ruby What profit 

the old?" And she 
"The old young again with the sugar Their kisses distil 
they make." 

8. Quoth I, "To the nuptial chamber When tometh the 

lord?" And she, 
" Twill not be, the Moon in conjunction With Jupiter till 
They make,' 
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(ccccv.) 

1. This my love for thee, my fair one, On what wise shall 

I assain? 
Yea, how long shall I of sorrow For thy sake all night 
complain? 

2. Long ago past hope of healing Is my frenzied heart 

become: 
Peradventure, of thy tress-tip I may fashion it a chain. 

3. Scope where shall I find and leisure, So the full perplexity, 
Which I suffer for thy tress-tip, Once for all I may 

explain? 

4. What I suffered in the season Of estrangement from 

thy sight, 
Twere impossible one letter Should the whole of it 
contain. 

5. On my soul to look whenever Vm desirous, in mine eye 
Still to conjure up the image Of thy lovely cheek I'm fain. 

6. If I knew that thine enjoyment Should thereby to me 

betide, 
Heart and faith would I surrender, Ay, and count the 
loss a gain. 

7. Get thee gone from us, o preacher; Leave this idle prate 

of thine: 
None am I who unto leasing Ear will any longer deign. 
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& Of deliverance from lewdness, Hope, o Hafiz, is there 
none: 
Since 'twas thus of Fate foreordered, Care and counsel 
are in vain. 

(cccariv.) 

1. Enamoured am I of a fair one, A youngling new a-blow; 
I've sought it with prayer from heaven, The gladness 

of this woe. 

2. Whoremonger, amorist, toper, I tell thee outright, I am; 
So thou, that with all these merits Endowed I am, mayst 

know. 

3. Now shame of my sin-soiled cassock Is over me come, 

whereon 
I, patch upon patch, devices An hundred still did slew. 

4. Yes, well mayst thou burn, o candle, In passion for her! 

For see, 
Upstanding in that same business, Loin-girt, am I e'en so. 

5. The profit of my endeavour, In this my bewilderment, 
I've lost: as in heart and spirit I dwindle, in grief I grow. 

6. So haply that new-blown charmer May me to her bosom 

draw, 
To the tavern, with robe (like Hafiz) All open In front 
I go. 1 

(dxxxiv.) 

1. Since in Irac Suleima made her station, 
I long for her with longing past relation. 

2. Hark ye, O leader of the Loved One's camels, 
After thy charge I yearn without cessation. 

3. For lack of the Friend's sight my heart a-bleed is: 
Oh out upon the days of separation! 

4. Cast reason to the Zindehroud * and tipple 
Wine to the young Irakis' acclamation. 

5. Mistrel sweet-voiced, sweet-spoken, come; in Persian 
Verse, chant thou to Iraki modulation. 

1 The robe open in front is the sign of the debauchee and the frensied 
lover. 
■The River of Ispahan. 
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6. The ghittern's sound And cupbearer's hand-clapping 
back lost youth to my rememoration. 



7. Give me the wine-dregs, so that, drunk and blithesome, 
I of life's dregs to friends may make oblation. 

8. Come, give me, cupbearer, the heavy pottle, 
God fill to thee the goblet of salvation I 

9. A moment with well-willers be accordant: . 
Come, profit by the days of jubilation. 

10. Life's Springtide in thy pasturage abideth; 
God keep the days of union from mutation! 

11. The time of union passed and we unheeding; 
And now I'm in the throes of separation. 

12. A wonder-goodly bride thou art, vine-daughter! 
But whiles thou meritest repudiation. 

13. Save a Messiah, free from worldly fetters, 
None with the sun may have association. 

14. Eld me forbiddeth from enjoying virgins, 
Save in the way of clips and osculation. 

15. Scorn not my tears for lack of you: how many 
A sea is made by fillets' aggregation! 

16. Since union with friends Is not our portion, 
Cleave, Hafiz, to the mode of lamentation. 

(dxlii.) 

1. A city 1 full of lovelings; On every side a fair! 
Friends, if ye would be doing, The call to love is there. 

2. The world's eye never looked on A fresher maid than 

this: 
Nor ever goodlier quarry Fell into any*s snare. 

3. Who-ever saw a body, Like hers, of very soul? 
Ne'er be her skirt polluted By dust of earthly care 

4b Why driv'st thou from thy presence A broken one like 
me? 
A kiss or an embracement's The utmost of my prayer. 

5. Pure is the wine and goodly The season: quick, enjoy 
The time; for who to reckon On next year's Spring can 
dare? 

1 Shins. 
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& See, in the garden topers Are; rose and tulip like, 

Each in his hand a goblet, To a friend's health, doth bear. 

7. Love's knot how shall I loosen? This mystery how solve? 
A pain 'tis and a sore one; Ay, and a hard affair. 

& Bond to some wanton's tresses Each heir of Hafis is: 
In such a land untroubled Uneath it is to fare. 



VILLANELLE 

(By Philippe Desportes, 1546-1606. Translated by 

Wilfrid Thorley) 

ROSETTE, because I stayed away 
A little while, you wanton grew. 
And I who knew how you did sway, 
Thereon was faine no more of you. 
No more such fickle loveliness 

Shall hold me captive in its net: 
We soon shall see, light shepherdess, 
Which shall be first to know regret. 

While in vain tears my life I lose 

And do bemoan my lonely fate, 
You who do love by simple use, 

Have fond arms for another mate; 
No weather-vane more swiftly veers 

Before the wind than you, Rosette: 
We soon shall see whose love outwears— 

Which shall be first to know regret. 

Where are your holy promises, 

And where are now your farewell woes? 
And could such sorrow-laden cries 

Come from a heart that gadding goes? 
Pardiel but you're a lying lass, 

And curst the man whose trust you get! 
We soon shall see, light shepherdess, 

Which shall be first to know regret 

He who doth take the sweets were mine 

Lacks wit to woo as well as I, 
And she I love is far more fine 

In beauty, love and loyalty. 
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Hold closely then your new-found swain; 

This love of mine is firmly set, 
And then we soon shall see, of twain, 

Which shall be first to know regret 



DULCINA 

(Attributed to Sir Walter Raleigh. From The Percy 

Folio Mss.) 

AS at noon Dulcina rested 
In her sweet and shady bower; 
Came a shepherd, and requested 
In her lap to sleep an hour. 
But from her look 
A wound he took 
So deep, that for a further boon 
The nymph he prays. 
Whereto she says, 
Forgo me now, come to me soon. 

But in vain she did conjure him 

To depart her presence so; 
Having a thousand tongues to allure him, 
And but one to bid him go: 

Where lips invite, 

And eyes delight, 
And cheeks, as fresh as rose in June, 

Persuade delay; 

What boots, she say, 
Forgo me now, come to me soon? 

He demands what time for pleasure 

Can there be more fit than now: 
She says, night gives loves that leisure, 
Which the day can not allow. 

He says, the sight 

Improves delight 
Which she denies: Nights mirkie noon 

In Venus' plays 

Makes bold, she says; 
Forgo me now, come to me soon. 

But what promise or profession 
From his hands could purchase scope? 
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Who would sell the sweet possession 
Of such beauty for a hope? 

Or for the sight 

Of lingering night 
Forego the present joys of noon? 

Though ne'er so fair 

Her speeches were, 
Forgo me now, come to me soon. 

How, at last, agreed these lovers? 
She was fair, and he was young: 
The tongue may tell what th' eye discovers; 
Joys unseen are never sung. 

Did she consent, ' 

Or he relent: 
Accepts he night, or grants she noon; 

Left he her a maid, 

Or not; she said 
Forgo me now, come to me soon. 



A POEM OF SIR WALTER RALEIGH'S 
(From Harlein MS. 6917, fol. 48) 

NATURE that wash'd her hands in milk 
And had forgot to dry them, 
Instead of earth took snow and silk 

At Love's request to try them, 
If she a mistress could compose 
To please Love's fancy out of those. 

Her eyes he would should be of light; 

A violet breath, and lips of jelly; 
Her hair not black, nor over-bright; 

And of the softest down her belly: 
As for her inside held have it 
Only of wantonness and wit * 

At Love's entreaty such a one 
Nature made, but with her beauty 

She hath framed a heart of stone; 
So as Love, by ill destiny, 

Must die for her whom Nature gave him, 

Because her darling would not save him. 
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But Time, which Nature doth despite, 
And rudely gives her love the lie, 

Makes Hope a fool, and Sorrow wise, 
His hands do (th) neither wash nor dry; 

But being made of steel and rust, 

Turns snow and silk and milk to dust 

The light, the belly, lips, and breath, 
He dims, discolours, and destroys; 

With those he feeds, but fills not, Death, 
Which sometimes were the food of joys: 

Yea Time doth dull each lively wit, 

And dries all wantonness with it 

Oh, cruel Time, which takes in trust, 
Our youth, our joys, and all we have, 

And pays us but with age and dust; 
Who in the dark and silent grave, 

When we have wander'd all our ways, 

Shuts up the story of our days. 



MENAPHON'S ECLOGUE 
(By Robert Greene: from Menaphoa: 1589) 

TOO weak the wit, too slender is the brain, 
That means to mark the power and worth of love; 
Not one that lives, except he hap to prove, 
Can tell the sweet, or tell the secret pain. 

Yet I that have been prentice to the grief, 
Like to the cunning sea-man, from afar, 
By guess will take the beauty of that star 
Whose influence must yield me chief relief. 

You censors of the glory of my dear, 
With reverence and lowly bent of knee, 
Attend and mark what her perfections be; 
For in my words my fancies shall appear. 

Her locks are plighted like the fleece of wool 
That Jason with his Grecian mates achiev'd; 
As pure as gold, yet not from gold deriv'd; 
As full of sweets as sweet of sweets is full 

Her brows are pretty tables of conceit, 
There Love his records of delight doth quote; 
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On them her dallying locks do daily float, 
As Love full oft doth feed upon the bait 

Her eyes, fair eyes, like to the purest lights 
That animate the sun or cheer the day; 
In whom the shining sunbeams brightly play, 
Whiles Fancy doth on them divine delights. 

Her cheeks like ripen'd lilies steep'd in wine, 
Or fair pomegranate-kernels wash'd in milk, 
Or snow-white threads in nets of crimson silk, 
Or gorgeous clouds upon the sun's decline. 

Her lips are roses over-wash'd with dew, 

Or like the purple of Narcissus' flower; 

No frost their fair, no wind doth waste their power, 

But by her breath her beauties do renew. 

Her crystal chin like to the purest mould 
Enchas'd with dainty daisies soft and white, 
Where Fancy's fair pavillion once is pight, 
Whereas embrac'd his beauties he doth hold. 

Her neck like to an ivory shining tower, 
Where through with azure veins sweet nectar runs, 
Or like the down of swans where Senesse wons, 
Or like delight that doth itself devour. 

Her paps are like fair apples in the prime, 
As round as orient pearls, as soft as down; 
They never veil their fair through winter's frown, 
But from their sweets Love sucks his summertime. 

Her body Beauty's best-esteemed bower, 

Delicious, comely, dainty, without stain; 

The thought whereof (not touch) hath wrought my pain; 

Whose fair all fair and beauties doth devour. 

Her maiden mount, the dwelling-house of Pleasure; 
Not like, for why no like surpasseth wonder: 
O, blest is he may bring such beauties under, 
Or search by suit the secrets of that treasure! 

Devoured in thought, how wanders my device! 
What rests behind I must divine upon: 
Who talks the best can say but "Fairer none"; 
Few words well-couch'd do most content the wise. 
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All you that hear, let not my silly style 
Condemn my zeal; for what my tongue should say 
Serves to enforce my thoughts to seek the way 
Whereby my woes and cares I do beguile. 

Seld speaketh Love, but sighs his secret pains; 
Tears are his truchmen, words do make him tremble: 
How sweet is Love to them that can dissemble 
In thoughts and looks till they have reap'd the gains I 

All lonely I complain, and what I say 
I think, yet what I think tongue cannot tell: 
Sweet censors, take my silly worst for well; 
My faith is firm, though homely be my lay. 



THE DESCRIPTION OF SILVESTRO'S LADY 
(By Robert Greene. From Moraado, The Trltameron of 

Love, 1587) 

HER stature like the tall straight cedar-trees 
Whose stately bulks do fame th' Arabian groves; 
A pace like princely Juno when she brav'd 
The Queen of Love 'fore Paris in the vale; 
A front beset with love and courtesy; , 

A face like modest Pallas when she blush'd 
A silly shepherd should be beauty's judge; 
A lip sweet ruby-red, grac'd with delight; 
A cheek wherein for interchange of hue 
A wrangling strife 'twixt lily and the rose; 
Her eyes two twinkling stars in winter-nights 
When chilling frost doth clear the azur'd sky; 
Her hair of golden hue doth dim the beams 
That proud Apollo giveth from his coach; 
The Gnidian doves, whose white and snowy pens 
Do stain the silver-streaming ivory, 
May not compare with those two moving hills 
Which, topp'd with pretty teats, discover down a vale 
Wherein the God of Love may deign to sleep; 
A foot like Thetis when she tripp'd the sands 
To steal Neptunus' favour with her steps; 
In fine a piece, despite of beauty, fram'd 
To show what Nature's lineage could afford. 
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A BLITH AND BONNY COUNTRY LASS 
(By Thomas Lodge. From "Rosalynde." 1S90) 

1. A blith and bonny Country Lass 
Sat sighing on the tender Grass, 

And weeping said, will none come woo her? 
A dapper Boy, a lither Swain, 
That had a mind her love to gain, 

With smiling looks straight came unto her. 

2. When as the wanton Girl espied 
The means to make herself a Bride, 

She simmer'd much like bonny NelL 
The Swain that saw her very kind, 
His arms about her body twin'd, 

And said, Fair Lass, how fare ye, well? 

3. The Country Lass said, Well forsooth, 
But that I have a longing tooth, 

A longing tooth, that makes me cry. 
Alas, says he, what gars thy grief? 
A wound, says she, without relief, 

I fear that I a Maid shall die. 

4. If that be all, the Shepherd said, 
111 make thee Wive it, gentle Maid, 

And so recure thy Malady: 
On which they kist, with many an Oath, 
And 'fore God Pan did light their Troth; 

So to the Church away they hie. 

5. And Jove send every pretty Peat, 
That fears to die of this conceit, 

So kind a Friend to help at last: 
Then Maids shall never long again, 
When they find ease for such a pain: 

And thus my Roundelay is past 



A COUNTERLOVE 
(By John Lyly. From The Phoenix Nest, 1593) 

DECLARE, O mind, from fond desires excluded, 
That thou didst find erewhile, by Love deluded. 

An eye, the plot, whereon Love sets his gin, 
Beauty, the trap, wherein the heedless fall, 
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A smile, the train, that draws the simple in, 

Sweet words, the wily instrument of all, 
Intreaties posts, fair promises are charms, 
Writing, the messenger, that woos our harms. 

Mistress, and servant, titles of mischance; 

Commandments done, the act of slavery, 

Their colors worn, a clownish cognizance, 

And double duty, petty drudgery, 
And when she twines and dallies with thy locks, 
Thy freedom then is brought into the stocks. 

To touch her hand, her hand binds thy desire, 
To wear her ring, her ring is Nessus gift, 
To feel her breast, her breast doth blow the fire, 
To see her bare, her bare a baleful drift, 
To bait thine eyes thereon, fs loss of sight, 
To think of it, confounds thy senses quite. 

Kisses the keys, to sweet consuming sin, 

Closings, Cleopatra's adders at thy breast, 

Fained resistance then she will begin, 

And yet unsatiable in all the rest, 
And when thou dost unto the act proceed, 
The bed doth groan, and tremble at the deed. 

Beauty, a silver dew that falls in May, 

Love is an Eggshell, with that humor filled, 

Desire, a winged boy, coming that way, 

Delights and dallies with it in the field, 
The fiery Sun, draws up the shell on high, 
Beauty decays, Love dies, desire doth fly. 

Unharmed give ear, that thing is haply caught, 
That cost some dear, if thou mayst ha' for naught 



FROM "THE PASSIONATE PILGRIM" 

(By William Shakespeare. 1599) 

(L) 

WHEN my love swears that she is made of truth, 
I do believe her, though I know she lies, 
That she might think me some untutor'd youth, 
Unskilful in the world's false forgeries. 
Thus vainly thinking that she thinks me young, 
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^ Although I know my years be past the best, 

I smiling credit her false-speaking tongue, 
I Outfacing faults in love with love's ill rest. 

f But wherefore says my love that she is young? 

And wherefore say not I that I am old? 
O, love's best habit is a soothing tongue, 
And age, in love, loves not to have years told. 
Therefore 111 lie with love, and love with me, 
Since that our faults in love thus smother*d be. 

| (IV.) 

Sweet Cytherea, sitting by a brook 
With young Adonis, lovely, freBh and green, 
Did court the lad with many a lovely look, 
Such looks as none could look but beauty's queen. 
She told him stories to delight his ear, 
She showM him favours to allure his eye; 
To win his heart, she touch'd him here and there; 
Touches so soft still conquer chastity. 
But whether unripe years did want conceit, 
Or he refused to take her figured proffer, 
The tender nibbler would not touch the bait, 
But smile and jest at every gentle offer: 
Then fell she on her back, fair queen, and toward: 
He rose and ran away; ah, fool too froward. 

(VI.) 

Scarce had the sun dried up the dewy morn, 
And scarce the herd gone to the hedge for shade, 
When Cytherea, all in love forlorn, 
A longing tarriance for Adonis made 
Under an osier growing by a brook, 
A brook where Adon used to cool his spleen; 
Hot was the day; she hotter that did look 
For his approach, that often there had been. 
Anon he comes, and throws his mantle by, 
And stood stark naked on the brook's green brim: 
The sun lookM on the world with glorious eye, 
Yet not so wistly as this queen on him. 
He spying her, bounced in, whereas he stood: 
O Jove, quoth she, why was not I a flood t 

(VII.) 

Fair is my love, but not so fair as fickle, 
Mild as a dove, but neither true nor trusty, 
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Brighter than glass and yet, as glass is, brittle, 

Softer than wax and yet as iron rusty: 
A lily pale, with damask dye to grace her, 
None fairer, nor none falser to deface her. 

Her lips to mine how often hath she joined, 
Between each kiss her oaths of true love swearing I 
How many tales to please me hath she coined, 
Dreading my love, the loss thereof still fearing 1 
Yet in the midst of all her pure protestings, 
Her faith, her oaths, her tears, and all were jestings. 

She burn'd with love, as straw with fire flame th; 
She burn'd out love, as soon as straw out-burneth; 
She framed the love, and yet she foil'd the framing; 
She bade love last, and yet she fell a-turning. 

Was this a lover, or a lecher whether? 

Bad in the best, though excellent in neither. 

(IX.) 

Fair was the morn when the fair queen of love, 
• ••••• 

Paler for sorrow than her milk-white dove, 
Adon's sake, a youngster proud and wild; 
Her stand she takes upon a steep-up hill: 
Anon Adonis comes with horn and hounds; 
She, silly queen, with more than love's good will, 
Forbade the boy he should not pass those grounds: 
Once, quoth she, did I see a fair sweet youth 
Here in these brakes deep-wounded with a boar, 
Deep in the thigh, a spectacle of ruth! 
See, in my thigh, quoth she, here was the sore. 
She showed hers: he saw more wound than one, 
And blushing fled, and left her all alone. 

(XL) 

Venus, with young Adonis sitting by her 

Under a myrtle shade, began to woo him: 

She told the youngling how god Mars did try her, 

And as he fell to her, so fell she to him. 

'Even thus,' quoth she, 'the warlike god embraced me,' 

And then she clipp'd Adonis in her arms; 

'Even thus,' quoth she, 'he seized on my lips,' 

And with her lips on his did act the seizure: 

And as she fetched breath, away he skips, 

And would not take her meaning nor her pleasure. 
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Ah, that I had my lady at this bay, 
To kiss and clip me till I run away! 

(XIX.) 

When as thine eye hath chose the dame, 
And stall'd the deer that thou shouldst strike, 
Let reason rule things worthy blame, 
As well as fancy, partial wight: 
Take counsel of some wiser head, 
Neither too young nor yet unwed. 

And when thou comest thy tale to tell, 
Smooth not thy tongue with filed talk, 
Lest she some subtle practice smell,— 
A cripple soon can find a halt; — 

But plainly say thou lovest her well, 

And set thy person forth to selL 

What though her frowning brows be bent, 

Her cloudy looks will calm ere night: 

And then too late she will repent 

That thus dissembled her delight; 
And twice desire, ere it be day, 
That which with scorn she put away. 

What though she strive to try her strength, 
And ban and brawl, and say thee nay, 
Her feeble force will yield at length, 
When craft hath taught her thus to say; 
Had women been so strong as men, 
In faith, you had not had it then. 

And to her will frame all thy ways; 

Spare not to spend, and chiefly there 

Where thy desert may merit praise, 

By ringing in thy lady's ear: 
The strongest castle, tower and town, 
The golden bullet beats it down. 

Serve always with assured trust, 

And in thy suit be humble true; 

Unless thy lady prove unjust, 

Press never thou to choose anew: 
When time shall serve, be thou not slack 
To proffer, though she put thee back. 

The wiles and guiles that women work, 
Dissembled with an outward show, 
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The tricks and toys that in them lurk, 
The cock that treads them shall not know. 
Have you not heard it said full oft, 
A woman's nay doth stand for nought? 

Think women still to strive with men. 
To sin and never for to saint: 
There is no heaven, by holy then, 
When time with age shall them attaint. 
Were kisses all the joys in bed, 
One woman would another wed. 

But, soft! enough — too much, I fear — 
Lest that my mistress hear my song: 
She will not stick to round me on the ear, 
To teach my tongue to be so long: 
Yet will she blush, here be it said, 
To hear her secrets so bewrayTL 



IGNOTO 
(By Christopher Marlowe) 

I LOVE thee not for sacred chastity. 
Who loves for that? nor for thy sprightly wit: 

I love thee not for thy sweet modesty, 

Which makes thee in perfection's throne to sit 

I love thee not for thy enchanting eye, 

Thy beauty, ravishing perfection: 

I love thee not for unchaste luxury, 

Nor for thy body's fair proportion. 

I love thee not for that my soul doth dance, 

And leap with pleasure when those lips of thine, 

Give musical and graceful utterance, 

To some (by thee made happy) poet's line. 
I love thee not for voice or slender small, 
But wilt thou know wherefore? Fair sweet, for alL 

Taith wench! I cannot court thy sprightly eyes, 
With the base viol placed between my thighs: 
I cannot lisp, nor to some fiddle sing, 
Nor run upon a high stretched minikin. 
I cannot whine in puling elegies. 
Entombing Cupid with sad obsequies: 
I am not fashioned for these amorous times, 
To court thy beauty with lascivious rhymes: 



I cannot dally, caper, dance and sing, 
Oiling my saint with supple sonneting: 
I cannot cross my arms, or sigh "Ah me," 
"Ah me forlorn!" egregious foppery! 
I cannot buss thy fill, play with thy hair, 
Swearing by Jove, "Thou art most debonnaire!" 
Not I, by cock! but I shall tell thee roundly, 
Hark in thine ear, zounds I can (— — ) thee soundly. 

Sweet wench, I love thee; yet I will not sue, 
Or show my love as musky courtiers do; 
111 not carouse a health to honour thee, 
In this same bezzling drunken courtesy: 
And when all's quaffed, eat up my bousinglass, 
In glory that I am thy servile ass. 
Nor will I wear a rotten Bourbon lock, 
As some sworn peasant to a female mock. 
Well-featured lass, thou know'st I love thee dear, 
Yet for thy sake I will not bore mine ear, 
To hang thy dirty silken shoe-tires there: 
Not for thy love will I once gnash a brick, 
Or some pied colours in my bonnet stick. 
But by the chaps of hell, to do thee good, 
111 freely spend my thrice decocted blood. 



Another oi the same Nature, made since 

COME live with me, and be my dear, 
And we will revel all the year, 
In plains and groves, on hills and dales: 
Where fragrant air breeds sweetest gales. 

There shall you have the beauteous Pine, 
The Cedar, and the spreading Vine, 
And all the woods to be a screen; 
Least Phoebus kiss my Summer's Queen. 

The seat for your disport shall be 
Over some River in a tree, 
Where silver sands and pebbles sing, 
Eternal ditties with the spring. 

There shall you see the Nymphs at play, 
And how the Satyrs spend the day, 
The fishes gliding on the sands: 
Offering their bellies to your hands. 
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The birds with heavenly tuned throats, 
Possess woods Echos with sweet notes, 
Which to your senses will impart, 
A music to enflame the heart 

Upon the bare and leaf-less Oak, 
The Ring-Doves wooings will provoke 
A colder blood then you possess, 
To play with me and do no less. 

In bowers of Laurel trimly dight, 
We will out-wear the silent night, 
While Flora busy is to spread: 
Her richest treasure on our bed. 

Ten thousand Glow-worms shall attend, 
And all this sparkling lights shall spend, 
All to adorn and beautify; 
Your lodging with most majesty. 

Then in mine arms will I enclose 
Lilies fair mixture with the Rose, 
Whose nice perfections in love's play: 
Shall tune me to the highest key. 

Thus as we pass the welcome night, 
In sportful pleasures and delight, 
The nimble Fairies on the grounds, 
Shall dance and sing melodious sounds. 

If these may serve for to entice, 
Your presence to Love's Paradise, 
Then come with me, and be my Dear; 
And we will then begin the year. 



THE MERIE BALLAD OF NASH, HIS DILDO 

(By Thomas Nash; 1601; Rawlinsoa MS. Poet. ai6, 
leaves 96*106; also Petyt MS. (Inner Temple), 538, 
Vol. 43t f. viii, 295b) — hitherto unpublished: dedi- 
cated in Petyt MS. "To the right Honorable the 
Lord Southampton)") 

"pardon, sweet flower of Matchless poesy, 

* and fairest bud that ever red rose bare, 

although my muse, divert from deepest care, 

presents you with a wanton elegy. 
Kay blame my verse of loose lnchastlty, 

for painting forth the things that hidden be, 

only induced with variety, 

slth most men mark what I In speech descrle. 
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With milk and honey fed; 
Who, when we court and kiss, 
She cries, "Forsooth, let go!" 
But when we come where comfort is, 
She never will say "No!" 



FOLLOW YOUR SAINT 
(By Thomas Campion. 1601) 

MY love hath vowed he will forsake me, 
And I am already sped; 
Far other promise he did make me 

When he had my maidenhead. 
If such danger be in playing 

And sport must to earnest turn, 
I will go no more a-maying. 

Had I foreseen what is ensued, 
And what now with pain I prove, 

Unhappy then I had eschewed 
This unkind event of love: 

Maids foreknow their own undoing, 
But fear naught till all is done, 

When a man alone is wooing. 



Dissembling wretch, to gain thy pleasure, 
What didst thou not vow and swear? 

So didst thou rob me of the treasure 
Which so long I held so dear. 

Now thou provest to me a stranger: 
Such is the vile guise of men 

When a woman is in danger. 

That heart is nearest to misfortune 
That will trust a feigned tongue; 

When flattering men our loves importune 
They intend us deepest wrong. 

If this shame of love's betraying 
But this once I cleanly shun, 

I will go no more a-maying. 
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HARK, ALL YOU LADIES THAT DO SLEEP 

(By Thomas Campion. 1601) 

HARK, all you ladies that do sleep I 
The fairy-queen Proserpina 
Bids you awake and pity them that weep 
You may do in the dark 

What the day doth forbid; 
Fear not the dogs that bark, 
Night will have all hid. 



But if you let your lovers moan, 

The fairy-queen Proserpina 
Will send abroad her fairies every one, 
That shall pinch black and blue 

Your white* hands and fair arms 
That did not kindly rue 
Your paramours' harms. 



In myrtle arbours on the downs 

The fairy-queen Proserpina, 
This night by moonshine leading merry rounds, 
Holds a watch with sweet love, 

Down the dale, up the hill; 
No plaints or groans may move 
Their holy vigil 



All you that will hold watch with love, 

The fairy-queen Proserpina 
Will make you fairer than Dione's dove; 
Roses red, lilies white, 

And the clear damask hue, 
Shall on your cheeks alight: 
Love will adorn you. 



All you that love or loved before, 

The fairy-queen Proserpina 
Bids you increase that loving humour more: 
They that have not fed 
On delight amorous, 
She vows that they shall lead 
Apes in Avernus. 
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WHO IS TO MARRY ME? 
(By Thomas Campion. 1601) 

YOUNG and simple though I am, 
I have heard of Cupid's name; 
Guess I can, what thing it is, 
Men desire when they do kiss. 
Smoke can never burn, they say; 
But the flame that follows, may. 

I am not so foul or fair, 

To be proud, or to despair; 

Yet my lips have oft observed, 

Men that kiss them, press them hard, 

As glad lovers use to do 

When their new met loves they woo. 

Faith, 'tis but a foolish mind; 

Yet methinks, a heat I find, 

Like thirst longing, that doth bide 

Ever on my weaker side, 

Where they say my heart doth move: 

Venus grant it be not love. 

If it be, alas what then, 
Were not Women made for Men? 
As good 'tis, a thing were past, 
That must needs be done at last, 
Roses that are overblown, 
Grow less sweet, then fall alone. 

Yet no Churl nor silken Gull, 
Shall my maiden blossom pull, 
Who shall not, I soon can tell; 
Who shall, I would I could as well 
This I know who ere he be, 
Love he must, or flatter me. 

Married wives may take and leave; 
Where they please, refuse, receive; 
We poor Maids must not do so; 
We must answer yea with no; 
We seem strange, coy, and curst, 
And fain we would do, if we durst 
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IF ANY HATH THE HEART TO KILL 
(By Thomas Campion. 1601) 

IF any hath the heart to kill, 
Come rid me of this woeful pain! 
For while I live I suffer still 

This cruel torment all in vain: 
Yet none alive but one can guess 
What is the cause of my distress. 

Thanks be to heaven, no grievous smart, 

No maladies my limbs annoy; 
I bear a fond and sprightf ul heart, 

Yet live I quite deprived of joy; 
Since what I had in vain I crave, 
And what I had not now I have. 

A love I had, so fair, so sweet, 

As ever wanton eye did see: 
Once by appointment we did meet: 

She would, but ah, it would not be! 
She gave her heart, her hand she gave; 
All did I give, she nought could have. 

What hag did then my powers forespeak, 
That never yet such taint did feel! 

Now she rejects me as one weak, 
Yet am I all composed of steeL 

Ah, this is it my heart doth grieve: 

Now though she sees, shell not believe. 



BEAUTY, SINCE YOU SO MUCH DESIRE 

(By Thomas Campion. 1601) 

BEAUTY, since you so much desire 
To know the place of Cupid's fire, 
About you somewhere doth it rest, 
Yet never harbour'd in your breast, 
Nor gout-like in your heel or toe, — 
What fool would Reek Love's flame so low? 
But a little higher, but a little higher, 
There, there, O there lies Cupid's fire. 

Think not, when Cupid most you scorn, 
Men judge that you of ice were born; 
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For though you cast love at your heel, 
His fury yet sometimes you feel: 
And whereabouts if you would know, 
I tell you still not in your toe: 
But a little higher, but a little higher, 
There, there, O there lies Cupid's fire. 



FAIN WOULD I WED A FAIR YOUNG MAN 

(By Thomas Campion. 1601) 

FAIN would I wed a fair young man that day and night 
could please me, 

When my mind or body grieved that had the power to ease me. 

Maids are full of longing thoughts that breed a bloodless 
sickness, 

And that, oft I hear men say, is only cured by quickness, 

Oft I have been wooed and prayed, but never could be moved; 

Many for a day or so I have most dearly loved, 

But this foolish mind of mine straight loathes the thing re- 
solved; 

If to love be sin in me that sin is soon absolved. 

Sure I think I shall at last fly to some holy order; 

When I once am settled there then can I fly no farther. 

Yet I would not die a maid, because I had a mother; 

As I was by one brought forth I would bring forth another. 



EPITHALAMION 
(By Ben Jonson, c. 1605, from The Queen's Marques) 

GLAD time is at his point arrived, 
For which love's hopes were so long lived. 
Lead, Hymen, lead away; 
And let no object stay, 
Nor banquets, but sweet kisses, 
The turtles from their blisses. 
'Tis Cupid calls to arm: 
And this his last alarm. 

Shrink not, soft virgin, you will love, 
Anon, what you so fear to prove. 

This is no killing war, 

To which you pressed are; 
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But fair and gentle strife, 
Which lovers call their life. 
'Tis Cupid cries, to arm; 
And this his last alarm. 

Help, youths and virgins, help to sing 
The prize which Hymen here doth bring. 

And did so lately rap 

From forth the mother's lap, 

To place her by that side 

Where she must long abide, 

On Hymen, Hymen call, 

This night is Hymen's alL 

See! Hesperus is yet in view. 

What star can so deserve of you? 
Whose light doth still adorn 
Your bride, that, ere the morn, 
Shall far more perfect be, 
And rise as bright as he; 
When, like to him, her name 
Is changed, but not her flame. 

Haste, tender lady, and adventure; 

The covetous house would have you enter, 

That it might wealthy be, 

And you, her mistress, see: 

Haste your own golden feet 

Above the threshold high, 

With prosperous augury. 

Now, youths, let go your pretty arms; 
The place within chants other charms. 

Whole showers of roses flow; 

And violets seem to grow, 

Strew'd in the chamber there, 

As Venus' mead it were, 

On Hymen, Hymen call, 

This night is Hymen's alL 

Good matrons, that so well are known 
To aged husbands of your own, 

Place you our bride to-night: 

And snatch away the light: 

That she not hide it dead 

Beneath her spouse's bed; 

Nor he reserve the same 

To help the funeral flame. 
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So! now you may admit him in; 
The act he covets is no sin, 

But chaste and holy love, 

Which Hymen doth approve: 

Without whose hallowing fires 

All aims are base desires. 

On Hymen, Hymen call, 

This night is Hymen's all. 

Now free from vulgar spite or noise, 
May you enjoy your mutual joys; 

Now, you no fear controls, 

But lips may mingle souls; 

And soft embraces bind 

To each the other's mind, 

Which may no power untie, 

Till one or both must diet 

And look, before you yield to slumber, 
That your delights be drawn past number; 

Joys, got with strife, increase. 

Affect no sleepy peace; 

But keep the bride's fair eyes 

Awake with her own cries, 

Which are but maiden fears: 

And kisses dry such tears. 

Then coin them 'twixt your lips so sweet, 
And let not cockles closer meet; 

Nor may your murmuring loves 

Be drown'd by Cypris' doves: 

Let ivy not so bind 

As when your arms are twined: 

That you may both ere day, 

Rise perfect every way. 

And, Juno, whose great powers protect 
The marriage-bed, with good effect, 

The labour of this night 

Bless thou, for future light: 

And thou, thy happy charge, 

Glad Genius, enlarge: 

That they may both, ere day, 

Rise perfect, ev*ry way. 

And Venus, thou, with timely seed, 
Which may their after-comforts breed, 

Inform the gentle womb; 

Nor let it prove a tomb: 
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But, ere ten moons be wasted, 
The birth, by Cynthia hasted. 
So may they both, ere day, 
Rise perfect every way. 

And, when the babe to light is shown, 
Let it be like each parent known; 

Much of the father's face, 

More of the mother's grace; 

And either grandsire's spirit, 

And fame, let it inherit 

That men may bless th' embraces, 

That joined two such races. 

Cease, youths and virgins, you have done; 

Shut fast the door: and as they soon 
To their perfection haste, 
So may their ardours last 
So cither's strength outlive 
AH loss that age can give: 
And, though full years be told, 
Their forms grow slowly old. 



THE COURTEOUS KNIGHT 

(Deuteromelia (with music); 1609; cf. "The Baffled 
Knight: or The Lady's Policy" (Roxburgh Ballads, 
it. 281)) 

YONDER comes a courteous Knight, 
Lustily raking over the hay, 
He was well 'ware of a bonny lass, 
As she came wandering over the way: 

Then she sang down a down, 

Hey down derry. 
Then she sang down a down, 

Hey down derry. 

Jove you speed, fair Lady, he said, 
Amongst the leaves that be so green; 

If I were a King, and wore a Crown, 
Full soon fair Lady, should thou be a Queen. 
Then she sang down a down, etc. 

Also Jove save you, fair Lady, 
Among the Roses that be so red; 
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If I have not my will of you, 
Full soon fair Lady, shall I be dead. 
Then she sang down a down, etc. 

Then he looked East, then he looked West, 
He looked North, so did he South: 

He could not find a privy place, 
For all lay in the Devil's mouth. 
Then she sang down a down, etc. 

If you will carry me, gentle Sir, 

A maid unto my father's hall; 
Then you shall have your will of me 

Under purple and under Pall. 
Then she sang down a down, etc. 

He set her upon a steed, 

And himself upon another; 
And all the day he rode her by, 

As tho' they had been sister and brother. 
Then she sang down a down, etc. 

When she came to her father's hall, 
It was well walled round about; 

She rode in at the wicket gate, 
And shut the four ear*d fool without. 
Then she sang down a down, etc. 

You had me (quoth she) abroad in the field, 
Among the corn, amidst the hay, 

Where you might had your will of me, 
For, in good faith, Sir, I ne'er said nay. 
Then she sang down a down, etc. 

You had me also amid the field, 
Among the rushes that were so brown; 

Where you might had your will of me, 
But you had not the face to lay me down. 
Then she sang down a down, etc. 

He pull'd out his nut-brown sword, 
And wip'd the rust off with his sleeve: 

And said: Jove's Curse come to his heart, 
That any Woman would believe. 
Then she sang down a down, etc. 

When you have your own true love, 
A mile or twain out of the Town, 

Spare not for her gay clothing, 
But lay her body flat on the ground. 
Then she sang down a down, etc. 
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CERTAIN EPIGRAMS CONCERNING 

MARRIAGE 

(From Epithalmla, or Nuptial Poem* of George Wither. 

1612) 

EPIGRAM 1. 

VTpIS said, in marriage above all the rest 

A The children of a king find comforts least, 
Because without respect of love or hate 
They must, and oft be, ruled by the State; 
But if contented love, religion's care, 
Equality in state, and years declare 
A happy match, as I suppose no less, 
Then rare and great's Eliza's happiness. 

EPIGRAM 2. 

God was the first that marriage did ordain, 
By making one, two; and two, one again. 

EPIGRAM 3. 

Soldier, of thee I ask, for thou canst best, 
Having known sorrow, judge of joy and rest; 
What greater bliss than after all thy harms 
To have a wife that's fair and lawful thine, 
And lying prison'd 'twixt her ivory arms, 
There tell what thou hast 'scaped by powers divine? 
How many round thee thou hast murdered seen, 
How oft thy soul hath been near-hand expiring, 
How many times thy flesh hath wounded been: 
Whilst she thy fortune and thy worth admiring, 
With joy of health and pity of thy pain, 
Doth weep and kiss, and kiss and weep again. 

EPIGRAM 4. 

Fair Helen having stain'd her husband's bed, 
And mortal hatred 'twixt two kingdoms bred, 
Had still remaining in her so much good 
That heroes for her lost their dearest blood: 
Then if with all that ill such worth many last, 
Oh, what is she worth that's as fair— and chaste! 

EPIGRAM 5. 

Old Orpheus knew a good wife's worth so well 
That when his died he followed her to hell, 
And for her loss at the Elysian grove 
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He did not only ghosts to pity move, 

But the sad poet breathed his sighs so deep, 

'Tig said, the devils could not choose but weep. 

EPIGRAM 6. 

Long did I wonder, and I wonder much, 

Rome's Church should from her clergy take that due: 

Thought I, why should she that contentment grutch? 

What, doth she all with continence endue? 

No; but why then are they debarr'd that state? 

Is she become a foe unto her own? 

Doth she the members of her body hate, 

Or is it for some other cause unshown? 

Oh yes, they find a woman's lips so dainty, 

They tie themselves from one 'cause they'll have twenty. 

EPIGRAM 7. 

Women, as some men say, unconstant be; 
Tis like enough, and so no doubt are men: 
Nay, if their scapes we could so plainly see, 
I fear that scarce there will be one for ten. 
Men have but their own lusts that tempt to ill: 
Women had lusts and men's allurements too: 
Alas, if their strengths cannot curb their will, 
What should poor women, that are weaker, do? 
O, they had meed be chaste and look about them, 
That strive 'gainst lust within and knives without 
them. 



NARCISSUS, COME KISS USt 

(Rawllason MS. Poet; (c. 1610-50;) also Ane Pleasant 

Garden) 

AS I was a walking, I cannot tell where, 
Nor whither, in verse or in prose; 
Nor know I the meaning, altho' they all sate, 

Even, as it were, under my nose. 
But ever and ever the ladies all cried, 
"Narcissus, come kiss us, and love us beside." 

There came in a lad from I cannot tell where, 

With I cannot tell what in his hand; 
It was a fine thing, tho' it had little sense, 

But yet it would lustily stand. 
Then ever and ever the ladies all cried, 
"Narcissus, come kiss us, and love us beside. 99 
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Some shaked it, some stroked it, some kiss'd it, 
'tis said, 
For it looked so lovely indeed, 
All loved it as honey, and none were afraid. 

Because of their bodily need. 
Then ever and ever the ladies all cried, 
Narcissus, come kiss us, and love us beside." 
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At length he did put his pretty fine toy 

(I cannot tell were 'twas) below, 
Into one of these ladies, I cannot tell why, 

Nor wherefore, that he should do so. 
Then ever and ever the ladies all cried, 
M Nardssus, come kiss us, and love us beside." 

But when these fair ladies had sported all night, 
And rifled Dame Nature's scant store; 

And pleasured themselves with Venus' delight, 
Till the youth could hardly do more. 

Then ever and ever the ladies all cried, 

"Narcissus, come kiss us, and love us beside.' 
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The lad being tired, began to retreat, 
And hang down his head like a flower; 

The ladies the more did desire a new heat, 
But alas! it was out of his power. 

But ever and ever the ladies all cried, 

"Narcissus, come kiss us, and love us beside." 

When full forty weeks were expired, 

A pitiful story to tell, 
These ladies did get what they little desire, 

For their bellies began for to swell. 
Still ever and ever the ladies all cried, 
"Narcissus, come kiss us, and love us beside." 

Lucina in pity then sent them her aid, 

To cease them of all their sorrow; 
But when these fair ladies were once brought 
to bed, 

They still had the same mind tomorrow. 
And dandling their babies they rantingly-cried, 
"Narcissus, shan't miss us, and be by our side!" 
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THE DESCRIPTION OF WOMEN 
(From The Rawlinsoa MS. (c. i6zo-jo;) Poet. *i6) 

ALL you that lovers be, 
And like the amorous trade, 
Come learn of me, what women be, 
And whereof they be made. 

Their heads are made of Hash, 1 

Their tongues are made of say, 
Their love, of silken changeable, 

That lasteth but a day. 

Their wit, mockador is, 

Of durance is their hate, 
The food they feed on most is caipe, 

Their gaming is checkmate. 

Of fustan their discourse 

Their zeal is made of frees, 
And they that on their favour wait, 

Get most when most they leese. 

Their glory springs from satten, 

Their vanity from feather, 
Their beauty is stand further of, 

Their conscience made of leather. 

Their humors water chamblett, 

But canvas fits them best; 
Perpetuana is their folly, 

Their earnest is but jest 

Their life is love in Heues, 

Their doings are their pleasure; 
They lawless are, yet all they, wear, 

They buy standing measure. 

Their eyes are made of lecke, 

Their lips of sops in wine: 
The worst of them the elder is, 

Their longing thoughts are pine. 

Their foreparts are of rue, 

Their hinder parts of docks; 
Of hardest brass are their hearts, 
Their hands are made of box. 
'Ffash. Ms. 
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Their malice is of lead, 

Their avarice of money, 
Their subtility of fox fur is, 

Their traffick is of coney. 

Or if, in plainer terms, 
They would with-all be dealt, 

Of beaver are their snow-white thighs, 
Their thighs are made of felt 



THE BRIDE'S FIRST NIGHT 

(By "W. C"; from Raw Un son MS., (c. 1610-J0) Poet. 

314, leaf 71, back) 

BEING entered, and the bed with all things set, 
Upon the side thereof a while they sit, 
When left alone, they talk and toy and smile, 
She, whilst she can, the time seeks to beguile, 
Till suddenly her cheeks are all bewept, 
To loose so soon what she so long hath kept; 
And oft she castes her eyes upon the place 
Where she is to wrastle; and she hides her face. 
He with such gentle force compels the Lass, 
As would not break her, were she made of glass, 
So loath he is to hurt her; yet he throws 
Her softly down, and to her side he grows. 
Venus begins to teach them a new trade, 
The marriage queen here plays the chamber-maid: 
Juno her-self, whose new affections grown, 
And there attends to teach them Mars unknown, 
The whilst he seeks for babies in her eyes, 
Feels her white neck, and ivory breasts that rise 
Like two white snowy hills, and still doth praise 
All that he feels or touches; then thus says: 
"O fresh and flourishing Virgin now in bride, 
And are you grown at length so near my side; 
Of all my hopes the storehouse and the treasure, 
My long-expected, now my greatest pleasure; 
My sweet and dearest love, this could not be 
Nor happen thus, but by the gods decree; 
And will (you) now the power of love withstand?" 
At this she turns, and stays his forward hand, 
Trembling to think of that which was to ensue, 
Or prove the thing which yet she never knew; 
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Twixt hope and fear she thus replies: 

"O fair and lovely youth, list t* a Virgin's prayer! 

Of the ingrate, by those which gave thee such, 

Thy parents be, I only beg thus much: 

Pity my tears, put me to no affright, 

I only crave reprieve but for this night" 

With (that) she seems intranced, and prostrate lies, 

And since he needs must, lets him act his will: 

Betwixt them too, they quench love's amorous fires, 

She what she fears, he what he long desires. 



THE COURTIER'S GOOD MORROW TO HIS 

MISTRIS 
(From Thomas Ravenscroft's Metis mat a. 16x1) 

CANST thou love, and lie alone, 
Love is so, love is so disgraced: 
Pleasure is best, wherein is rest 
In a heart embraced. 
Rise, rise, rise 
Day-light do not burn out, 
Bells do ring, 
And Birds do sing, 
Only I that mourn out. 

Morning Star doth not appear, 
Wind is hushed, and skies clear: 
Come, come away, come, come away, 
Canst thou love and burn out day? 

Rise, rise, rise, rise, 

Day-light do not burn out, 

Bells do ring, 

Birds do sing, 

Only I that mourn out 



A CUCKOLD WITH A WITNESSE 

(From A Strappado for the Devil, by Richard Brath* 

waite: 1615) 

A WILY wench there was (as I have read) 
Who us'd to Capricorn her husband's head, 
Which he suspecting, lay in private wait, 
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To catch the knave, and keep his wife more straight. 

But all in vain: they day by day did mate it, 

Yet could his four eyes never take them at it. 

This subtle wench perceiving how they should 

At last prevented be, do all they could: 

Por now Italian-like her husband grew, 

Horn-mad I wish, and kept her in a Mew 

Invented a trick, which to accomplish better, 

Unto her friend she closely sent a letter, 

And thus it was; Friend you shall know by me, 

My husband keeps me far more narrowly 

Then he was wont, so as to tell you true, 

You cannot come to me; nor I to you. 

Yet spite of his eyes and as many more, 

Well use those pleasures which we used before: 

Only be wise, and second what I wish: 

Which to express (my friend) know this it is. 

My husband as he hates the horns to wear, 

Of all the Badges forth, so fears he'th Bear, 

More than all other Beasts which do frequent 

The healthy Forests spacious continent. 

If thou wilt right me then, and pepper him, 

Cover thy servant in a false Bear's skin. 

And come tomorrow, as thou used before, 

Tying thy servant to my chamber door. 

After this quaint direction he attired 

His man in bear-skin as she had desir'd 

Entering the chamber he received is 

With many a smile, back-fall, and sweetened 

For they're secure, of all that was before, 

Having a Bear that kept the Buss from door. 

The wittol fool no sooner inkling had, 

Then up the stairs he ran as he were mad. 

But seeing none but th' Bear to entertain him, 

Of Horns he never after did complain him. 



THE MARRIAGE SONG CALLED IN AND 

OUT 
(By Richard Brathwaite. 1615) 

HA, have I catched you: prethee sweet-heart show, 
If so thou canst, who is in Turn-ball now? 
Dost smile my precious one? Nay I must know, 
There is no remedy, then tell me how; 
What my ingenuous cheat, dost laugh to see, 
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All former jars turn to an harmony, 

So generally applauded? true thou may, 

The Night is past, and now appears the day, 

Full of true jouisance; long was thy suit, 

Ere 'twas effected, being in and out, 

Vowing and breaking, making many an oath, 

Which now I hope's confirmed by you both. 

O how I clip thee for it? since thy name, 

Is there renewed, which first defam'd the same, 

For (hear me Bride-groom) thou by this shalt save 

Thy self a Title: I will raze out knave, 

Dishonest lover: vow infringing swain, 

And say thou ceast to love, that thou again 

Might love more fervent, being taught to woo, 

And wooing do what Silk-worms use to do; 

Who does surcease from labour now and then, 

That after rest the better they might spin, 

Spin then (my pretty Cobweb) let me see, 

How well thy Bride likes thy activity. 

That when she sees thy cunning, she may say; 

"Why now I'm pleas'd for all my long delay; 

"Play that stroke still, there's none that here can let thee, 

"For none there is can better please thy Bettie. 

"O there (my dear) I hope thou'le nere give o'er, 

"Why might not this been done as well before? 

"Nay faint not man, was Bettie so soon won, 

"That her short pleasure should be so soon done. 

"Nay then come up, are marriage joys so short, 

"That Maidenheads are lost with such small sport? 

This if she say (as this she well may say) 

Like a good Gamester hold her still out play. 

First night at least wise, and it will be hard, 

But she will love the better afterward. 

Whence is the Proverb (as it hath been said) 

Maidens love them that have their maidenhead: 

Come then, my lad, of metal make resort, 
Unto the throne of love thy Bettie's fort 
There plant thy Cannon siege her round about. 
Be sure (my Boy) she cannot long hold out 
Erect thy standard, let her tender breast, 
Be thy pavilion: where thou takes thy rest 
Let her sweet-rosy Breath such joys bestow, 
That in that vale of Paradise below, 
Thou may collect thy joys to be far more, 
Than any mortal ever had before. 
Yet hear me friend, if thou secure wilt be, 
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Observe these roles which I prescribe to thee. 
Be not horn jealous, it will make thee mad, 
Women will have it if it may be had. 
Nor can a jealous eye prevent their sport, 
For if they lov*t far will they venter for*t. 
Suppose her straying beauty should be led, 
To the embraces of another's bed, 
Wilt thou Acteon-like thy hour-glass spend, 
In moaning that thou never canst amend? 
No, my kind friend, if thou 1 't be ruled by me, 
I'd have thee wink at that which thou dost see, 
Shading thy wife's defects with patient mind, 
Seeing, yet seeming to the world blind. 
For tell me, friend, what harm is there in it? 
If then being cloyd, another have a bit? 
Which thou may spare, and she as freely give, 
Believe me, friend, thou hast no cause to grieve. 
For though another in thy saddle ride, 
When he is gone, there's place for thee beside, 
Which thou may use at pleasure, and it end, 
Reserve a pretty morsel for thy friend. 
Let not thy reason then be counter-buff t, 
Nor think thy pillow with horn-shavings stuft, 
If t be thy destiny to be a monster, 
Thou must be one, if no, how ere men conster. 
Thou may remain secure, exempt from shame, 
Though meagre Envy aggravate the same. 
For this has been my firm position still, 
The husband's horns be in the woman's will. 



STREET SONGS 
(By Beaumont & Fletcher. From The Loyal Subject) 

ANCIENT Broom, broom, the boony broom! 
-" Come, buy my birchen broom! 
V th' wars we have no more room, 
Buy all my bonny broom! 
For a kiss take two; 
If those will not do, 
For a little, little pleasure, 
Take all my whole treasure: 
If all these will not do't, 
Take the broom-man to boot. 

Broom, broom, the bonny broom! 
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i Soldier. The wars are done and gone, 
And soldiers, now neglected, pedlars are. 

Come, maidens, come along, 
For I can shew your handsome, handsome ware; 

Powders for the head, 

And drinks for your bed, 
To make ye blithe and bonny; 

As well in the night 

We soldiers can fight, 
And please a young wench as any. 

j Soldier. I have fine potatoes, 
Ripe potatoes I 



3 Soldier* Will ye buy any honesty? come away, 

I sell it openly by day; 

I bring no forced light, nor no candle 

To cozen ye; come buy and handle: 

This will shew the great man good, 

The tradesman where he swears and lies, 

Each lady of a noble blood, 

The city dame to rule her eyes. 

Ye're rich men now: Come buy, and then 

I'll make ye richer, honest men. 



4 Soldier. Have ye any crack'd maidenheads, to new- 
leach or mend? 
Have ye any old maidenheads to Bell or change? 
Bring 'em to me, with a little pretty gin, 
I'll clout 'em, I'll mend 'em, I'll knock in a pin, 

Shall make 'em as good maids again, 

As ever they have been. 



i Soldier. If your daughters on their beds, 

Have bowed or crack'd their maidenheads; 

If, in a coach, with too much tumbling, 

They chance to cry, fy, fo, what fumbling! 

If her foot slip, and down fall she, 

And break her leg above the knee; 

The one and thirtieth of February let this be ta'en, 

And they shall be arrant maids again. 
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A SONG 
(By Beaumont & Fletcher. From Valeatlalan) 
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OW the lusty spring is seen; 
Golden yellow, gaudy blue, 
Daintily invite the view. 
Every where, on every green, 
Roses blushing as they blow,' 

And enticing men to pull; 
Lilies whiter than the snow, 
Woodbines of sweet honey full: 
All love's emblems, and all cry, 
"Ladies, if not plucked, we die." 

Yet the lusty spring hath staid; 

Blushing red, and purest white, 

Daintily to love invite 
Every woman, every maid. 
Cherries kissing as they grow, 

And inviting men to taste; 
Apples even ripe below. 

Winding gently to the waist: 
All love's emblems, and all cry, 
"Ladies, if not pluck'd, we die." 



Hear ye, ladies that despise, 
What the mighty Love has done; 

Fear examples, and be wise: 
Pair Calisto was a nun; 

Leda, sailing on the stream 
To deceive the hopes of man, 

Love accounting but a dream, 

Doted on a silver swan; 

Danas, in a brazen tower, 

Where no love was, loved a shower. 

Hear ye, ladies that are coy, 
What the mighty Love can do; 

Fear the fierceness of the boy: 
The chaste moon he makes to woo; 

Vesta, kindling holy fires, 
Circled round about with spies, 

Never dreaming loose desires, 

Doting at the altar dies; 

Hion, in a short hour, higher 
He can build, and once more fire. 
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THREE SONGS 
(By Beaumont & Fletcher. From The Maid's Tragedy) 

CYNTHIA, to thy power and thee, 
We obey. 
Joy to this great company! 

And no day 
Come to steal this night away, 

Till the rites of love are ended; 
And the lusty bridegroom say, 
Welcome, light, of all befriended. 

Pace out, you watery powers below; 

Let your feet, 
Like the gallics when they row, 

Even beat 
Let your unknown measures, set 

To the still winds, tell to all, 
That gods are come, immortal, great, 
To honour this great nuptial. 



HOLD back thy hours, dark Night, till we have done; 
The day will come too soon; 
Young maids will curse thee if thou steal'st away, 
And leaVst their losses open to the day: 

Stay, stay, and hide 

The blushes of the bride. 
Stay, gentle Night, and with thy darkness cover 

The kisses of her lover. 
Stay, and confound her tears, and her shrill cryings, 
Her weak denials, vows, and often dyings; 

Stay, and hide all: 

But help not, though she calL 



TO bed, to bed; come, Hymen, lead the bride, 
And lay her by her husband's side; 
Bring in the virgins every one, 
That grieve to lie alone: 
That they may kiss while they may say, a maid; 
To-morrow, t'will be other, kiss'd, and said. 
Hesperus be long a-shining. 
Whilst those lovers are a-twining. 
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WEEP NO MORE, NOR SIGH NOR GROAN' 9 

(A Song by Beaumont St Fletcher. From The Queen of 

Corinth) 

WEEP no more, nor sigh nor groan, 
Sorrow calls no time that's gone; 
Violets pluck'd, the sweetest rain 
Makes not fresh nor grow again; 
Trim thy locks, look cheerfully, 
Fate's hidden ends eyes cannot see. 
Joys as winged dreams fly fast, 
Why should sadness longer last? 
Grief is but a wound to woe; 
Gentlest fair, mourn, mourn no moe. 



COURT-LADIES, laugh and wonder. Here is one 
That weeps because her maidenhead is gone; 
Whilst you do never fret, nor chafe, nor cry, 
But when too long it keeps you company, 
Too well you know, maids are like towns on fire, 
Wasting themselves, if no man quench desire. 
Weep then no more, fool! A new maidenhead 
Thou suffer'st loss of, in each chaste tear shed. 



AN ELEGY ON THE LADY MARKHAM 

(By Francis Beaumont) 

AS unthrifts groan in straw for their pawn'd beds, 
As women weep for their lost maidenheads, 
When both are without hope or remedy, 
Such an untimely grief I have for thee. 
I never saw thy face, nor did my heart 
Urge forth mine eyes unto it whilst thou wert; 
But being lifted hence, that, which to thee 
Was death's sad dart, proved Cupid's shaft to me. 
Whoever thinks me foolish that the force 
Of a report can make me love a corpse, 
Know he that when with this I do compare 
The love I do a living woman bear, 
I find myself most happy: now I know 
Where I can find my mistress, and can go 
Unto her trimm'd bed, and can lift away 
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Her grass-green mantle, and her sheet display; 

And touch her naked; and though th' envious mold 

In which she lies uncovered, moist, and cold, 

Strive to corrupt her, she will not abide 

With any art her blemishes to hide, 

As many living do, and know their need; 

Yet cannot they in sweetness her exceed, 

But make a stink with all their art and skill, 

Which their physicians warrant with a bill; 

Nor at her door doth heaps of coaches stay, 

Footmen and mid wives to bar up my way; 

Nor needs she any maid or page to keep, 

To knock me early from my golden sleep, 

With letters that her honour all is gone, 

If I not right her cause on such a one. 

Her heart is not so hard to make me pay 

For every kiss a supper and a play; 

Nor will she ever open her pure lips 

To utter oaths, enough to drown our ships, 

To bring a plague, a famine, or the sword, 

Upon the land, though she should keep her word; 

Yet, ere an hour be past, in some new vein 

Break them, and swear them double o'er again. 

Pardon me, that with thy blest memory 

I mingle mine own former misery: 

Yet dare I not excuse the fate that brought 

These crosses on me, for then every thought 

That tended to thy love was black and foul, 

Now all as pure as a new-baptizM soul: 

For I protest, for all that I can see, 

I would not He one night in bed with thee; 

Nor am I jealous, but could well abide 

My foe to tie in quiet by thy side. 

You worms, my rivals, whilst she was alive, 
How many thousands were there that did strive 
To have your freedom? for their sake forbear 
Unseemly holes in her soft skin to wear; 
But if you must (as what worms can abstain 
To taste her tender body?) yet refrain 
With your disordered eatings to deface her, 
But feed yourselves so as you most may grace her. 
First, through her ear-tips see you make a pair 
Of holes, which, as the moist inclosed air 
Turns into water, may the clean drops take, 
And in her ears a pair of jewels make. 
Have ye not yet enough of that white skin, 
The touch whereof, in times past, would have been 
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Enough to have ransom'd many a thousand soul 
Captive to love? If not, then upward roll 
Your little bodies, where I would you have 
This Epitaph upon her forehead grave: 
"Living, she was young, fair, and full of wit; 
Dead, all her faults are in her forehead writ" 



NOW FYE ON DREAMS 
(From The Percy Folio Manuscript, 1620-50) 

NOW fye on dreams and fond delights 
That occupy the mind! 
Tis worser for to dream by nights 

Than occupy by kind! 
For if Cupid thy heart doth strike 

With lead or golden flight, 
O then, O then, O then, in dreams 
Thy thoughts strange things do write! 

Methought it was my Chance to Clip 

The Creature I loved best, 
And all along the fields to trip, 

To move some sport or jest, 
And then and then, my (suit) I 'gan to plead 

Unto that fairest maid; 
But she, but she, would nought believe, 

Which made me sore afraid. 

But yet by prayer and earnest suit 

I moved her at the Last; 
Yet could I not enjoy the fruit 

That hath so pleasing taste. 
But when, but when, that motion I betrayed; 

She still this answer said, 
"O no! O no! O no! I will die 

Ere I loose my maiden-head!' 
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Yet did she give me leave touch 

Her foot, her leg, her knee; 
A little further was not much, 

The way I went was free. 
"O fye! O fye! you are to blame!" she said, 

"Thus to undo a maid; 
But yet, but yet, the time is so meet, 

(That I am not afraid). 
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Not Jove himself more jovial was 

When he bright Diana won; 
Nor Hercules, that all men did pass, 

When he with distaff spun, 
Than I, than I, all fears when I had past, 

And scaled the fort at Last, 
And on, and on, and on the same 

My signs of victory placed. 

But when Aurora, goddess bright, 

Appeared from the east, 
And Morpheus, that drowsy wight, 

Withdrawn him to his rest; 
O then, O then, my joys were altered clean I 

Which makes me still Complain; 
For I awaked, for I awaked, for I awaked; and 
I fo (und) 

All this was but a dream! 



COME WANTON WENCHES 
(Percy Folio Manuscript (1620-50), page 404 of MS.) 

COMB all you wanton wenches 
That longs to be in trading, 
Come learn of me, loves Mistress 

To keep your selves from Jadeing! 
When you expose your faces, 

All baites for to entrap men, 
Then have a care to husband your ware, 

That you prove not bankrout chapmen, 
Be not at first too nice nor coy 

When gamesters you are courting, 

Nor forward to be sporting; 
In speeches free, not in action be, 

For fear of less resorting. 

Let not your outward gesture 

Betray your inward passion; 
But seem to neglect, when most you do affect, 

In a cunning scornful fashion. 
Be sparing of your favors 

When men's love grow most eager; 
Yet keep good guard, or else all is marred. 

When they your fort beleagar; 
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Grant but a touch or a kiss for a taste, 

And seem not to be willing 

Always for to be billing. 
With a touch or a pinch, or a nip or a wrench, 

Disappoint their hopes fulfilling. 

If once you grow too lavish, 

And all your wealth discover, 
You cast off hope; for then with too much scope 

You do dull your Eager lover. 
Then order so your treasure, 

And so dispend your store, 
That tho v men do taste, their loves may never waste. 

But they still may hope for more. 
And if by chance, being wrapt in a trance, 

You yield them full fruition 

Won by strong opposition, 
Yet nip and tear, and with pouting swear 

Twas against your disposition. 

Thus seeming much displeased 

With that did most content, 
You whet desire, and daily add fire 

To a spirit almost spent 
Be sure at the next encounter 

You put your love to strive; 
Yet be not rude, if need he will intrude, 

So shall your trading thrive, 
So shall you still be freshly wooed, 

Like to a perfect maid. 

And do as I have said, 
Your faming seems true, 
And like Venus ever new, 

And your trading is not betrayed. 



WHEN PHGEBUS ADDREST 

(Percy Folio Manuscript (c. 16JO-50), page 96 of MS.; 
probably the earliest copy known) 

WHEN Phoebus addrest himself to the west, 
And set up his rest below, 
Cynthia agreed in her glittering weed 

Her beauty on me to bestow; 
And walking alone, attended by none, 

By chance I heard one cry 
"O do not, do not, kill me yet, 
For I am not prepared to die!" 
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With that I drew near to see and to hear, 

And strange did appear such a show; 
The Moon it was bright, and gave such a light 

As fits not each wight to know: 
A man and a maid, together were laid, 

And ever the maid she did cry, 
m O do not, do not, kill me yet, I, 

For I am not resolved to die!" 

The youth was rough, he took up her stuff, 

And to blindman's buff they did go; 
He kept such a coil, he gave her the foil, 

So great the broil it did grow. 
But she was so young, and he was so strong, 

And he left her not till she did cry, 
"O do not, do not, kill me yet, 

For I am not resolved to die!" 

With that he gave o'er, and solemnly swore 

He would kill her no more that night, 
But bade her adieu: full little he knew 

She would tempt him to more delight 
But when they should part, it went to her heart, 

And gave her more cause for to cry, - 
"O kill me, kill me, once again, 

For now I am willing to die!" 



O NAY ! O NAY ! NOT YET 
(From The Percy Polio Manuscript, 1620-50) 

A YOUNG man walking alone, 
Abroad to take the air, 
It was his chance for him to meet , 

A maiden passing fair. 
Desiring her of courtesy 

Awhile with him down sit; 
She answered him most modestly, 
"O nay! O nay! not yet!" 

"Forty crowns I will give thee, 

Sweetheart, in good red gold, 
If that I may thy favour have, 

Thy beauty to behold." 
And then she spoke now readily 

And with a ready wit, 
"I will not sell my honesty 

O nay! O nay! not yet!" 
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"Gold and money is but dross, 

And worldly vanity; 
I do esteem more of the loss 

Of my virginity I 
But dost thou think I am so mad, 

Or of so little wit 
As for to sell my honesty? 

O nay! O nay! not yet!" 

The way to win a woman's heart, 

Is quickly to be brief, 
And give her that with-in few words 

That will soon ease her grief. 
"O fye! O fye! away!" shell cry, 

That loves a dainty bit, 
"I will not yield to Cupid's laws! 

O nay! O nay! not yet!" 



BLAME NOT A WOMAN 
(From The Percy Folio Manuscript, page 446 of MS.) 

BLAME not a woman although she be lewd, 
And that her faults they have been known. 
Although she do offend, yet in time she may amend; 
Then blame her not for using of her own, 

But rather give them praise, as they deserve, 
When vice is banished quite, and virtue in them grown, 

For that's their only treasure, and for to fly vain pleasure. 
Then blame them not for using of their own. 

There is many now a days that women will dispraise: 
Out of a dru(n)ken humor when as their wits are flown, 

Out of an idle brain, with speeches lewd and vain 
They'll blame them still for using of her own. 

But if woman should not trade, how should the world increase? 

If women all were nice, what seed should then be sown? 
If women all were coy, they would breed men's annoy; 

Then blame them not for using of their own. 

If any take offence at this my song, 

I think that no good manners he hath known. 
We all from women came: why should we women blame, 

And for a little using of their own? 
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LIE ALONE 

(From The Percy Folio Manuscript, page aoo of MS.) 

CAN any one tell what I ail? 
That I look so lean, so wan, so pale* 
If I may be their Judge, I think there is none 
That can any longer lie alone. 

Was ever woman's case like mine? 

At fifteen years (I) began to pine; 
So unto this plight now I am grown, 

I can, nor will, no longer lie alone. 

If dreams be true, then Ride I can; 

I lack nothing but a man, 
For 'tis only he can ease my moan. 

I can, nor will, &c 

When day is come, I wish for night; 

When night is come, I wish for light; 
Thus all my time I sigh and moan. 

I can, nor will, &c 

To woo the first, ashamed am I; 

For and if he ask I will not deny; 
For the case is such I must needs have one. 

I can, nor will, &c. 

Therefore my prayer, it shall be still 
That I may have one that will work my will; 

For it is only he can ease me anon, 
And therefore 111 no longer lie alone. 



I DREAMED MY LOVE 
(From The Percy Polio Manuscript, c 1620-50) 

I DREAMED my love lay in her bed: 
It was my Chance to take her: 
Her legs and arms abroad were spread; 

She slept; I durst not wake her. 
O pity it were, that one so fair 

Should Crown her love with willow; 
The tresses of her golden hair 
Did kiss he(r) lovely pillow. 
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Methought her belly was a hill 

Much like a mount of pleasure, 
Under whose height there grows a well; 

The depth no man can measure. 
About the plea(s)ant mountain's top 

There grows a lovely thicket, 
Wherein two beagles trampled, 

And raised a lively pricket 

They hunted there with pleasant noise 
About the pleasant mountain, 

Till he by heat was forced to fly, 
And skip into the fountain. 

The beagles followed to the brink, 
And there at him they barked; 

He plunged about, but would not 
Coming forth they waited. 



Then forth he Came as one half lame, 

Were weary, faint, and tired; 
And laid him down betwixt her legs, 

As help he had required. 
The beagles being refresht again, 

My Love from sleep bereaved; 
She dreamed she had me in her arms, 

And she was not deceived. 



DO YOU MEAN 
(From The Percy Folio Manutcrlpt, c 1620-50) 

DO you mean to overthrow me? 
Out! alas! I am betrayed! 
What! is this the love you show me? 

To undo a silly Maid. 
Alas! I die! my heart doth break! 
I dare not cry, I cannot speak! 
What! all alone? nay then I find 
Men are too strong for women kind. 

Out upon the maid that put me 

In this room to be alone! 
Yet she was no fool to shut me 

Where I should be seen of None. 
Hark! Hark! alack! what Noise is that? 
O, now I see it is the Cat 
Come gentle puss, thou wilt not tell; 
If all do so thou shalt not telL 
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Silly fool! why doubts thou telling 
Where thou didst not doubt to trust? 

If thy belly fall a swelling, 
There's no help, but out it must 

Alas the spite! alas the shame! 

For then I quite loose my good name; 

But yet the worst of Maids disgraced, 

I am not first nor shall be last 

Once again to try your forces, 

Thus I dare thee to the field; 
Time is lost that time divorces 

From the pleasures love doth yield. 
Ah ha! fye, fye! it comes yet still! 
It comes, I, I! do what you will! 
My breath doth pass, my blood doth trickle? 
Was ever lass in such a pickle? 



MY DAYS, MY MONTHS, MY YEARS 
(From John Attey's First Book oi Airs, i6jj) 

MY days, my months, my years 
I spend about a moment's gain, 
A joy that in th' enjoying ends, 
A fury quickly slain; 

A frail delight, like that wasp's life 
Which now both frisks and flies, 

And in a moment's wanton strife 
It faints, it pants, it dies. 

And when I charge, my lance in rest, 

I triumph in delight, 
And when I have the ring transpierced 

I languish in despite; 

Or like one in a lukewarm bath, 

Light-wounded in a vein, 
Spurts out the spirits of his life 

And fainteth without pain. 
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YES I COULD LOVE IF I COULD FIND 

(From M alone MS. 16) 

YES I could love if I could find 
A mistress fitting to my mind; 
Whom neither pride nor gold could move 
To buy her beauty, sell her love; 
Were neat, yet cared not to be fine, 
And loved me for myself, not mine; 
Were rather comely than too fair, 
White slrinn'd and of a lovely hair; 
Not ever-blushing, nor too bold; 
Not ever-fond, nor yet too cold; 
Not sullen-silent, nor all tongue; 
Nor puling walk, nor manlike strong; 
Modestly full of pleasing mirth, 
Yet close as centre of the earth; 
In whom you no passion see 
But when she looks or speaks of me; 
Who calls to bed with melting eyes; 
As sweet and fresh as morn, doth rise: 
If such a one you chance to find, 
She is a mistress to my mind. 
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THE RESOLUTION 
(From Rawlinson MS., Poet. 94) 

AY, Silvia, now you're cruel grown; 
111 swear you most unjustly frown. 
I only asked (in vain) to taste 
What you denied with mighty haste; 
I asked— but I'm ashamed to tell 
What 'twas you took so wondrous ill — 
A kiss. But with a coy disdain 
You viewM my sighings and my pain: 
Twas but a civil small request, 
Yet with proud looks and hand on breast, 
You cried "I'm not so eager to be kiss'd." 
But case that I had loosed your gown, 
And then by force had laid you down, 
And with unruly hands had teased you, — 
Too justly then I had displeased you. 
Or had I (big with wanton joys) 
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Engaged you for a brace of boys, 

Then basely left you full of nature,— 

This would have been provoking matter. 

But I, poor harmless civil I, 

BeggM for the meanest coolest joy, 

And saw denial in your eye; 

For with a squeamish glance you crieg 

"I hate the nauseous bliss." 

M Tis well," said I; "since I'm denied, 

For rocks of diamonds 111 not kiss." 



A SCENE 
(From the anonymous play entitled Nero. 16x4) 

(Enter Pet routes) 

HERE waits Poppaea her Ninphidius* coming, 
And hath this garden and green walks chose out 
To bless them with more pleasures than their own. 
Not only arras hangings and silk beds 
Are guilty of the faults we blame them for: 
Somewhat these arbours and yon trees do know, 
Whilst your kind shades you to these night sports show. 
Night sports? Faith, they are done in open day 
And the sun seeth and envieth their play. 
Hither have I love-sick Antonius brought 
And thrust him on occasion so long sought; 
Showed him the empress in a thicket by, 
Her love's approach waiting with greedy eye; 
And told him, if he ever meant to prove 
The doubtful issue of his hopeful love, 
This is the place and time wherein to try it; 
Women will hear the suit that will deny it. 
The suit's not hard that she comes for to take; 
Who, hot in lust of men, doth difference make? 
At last forth, willing, to her did he pace: 
Arm him, Priapus, with thy powerful mace. 
But see, they coming are; how they agree 
Here will I harken; shroud me, gentle tree. 
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THE INDIFFERENT 
(By John Donne. From Poena, 1633) 

I CAN love both fair and brown; 
Her whom abundance melts, and her whom want betrays; 
Her who loves loneness best, and her who masks and plays; 
Her whom the country form'd, and whom the town; 
Her who believes, and her who tries; 
Her who still weeps with spongy eyes, 
And her who is dry cork, and never cries. 
I can love her, and her, and you, and you; 
I can love any, so she be not true. 

Will no other vice content you? 

Will it not serve your turn to do as did your mothers? 

Or have you all old vices spent and now would find out others? 

Or doth a fear that men are true torment you? 

O we are not, be not you so; 

Let me — and do you — twenty know; 

Rob me, but bind me not, and let me go. 

Must I, who came to travel through you, 

Grow your fix'd subject, because you are true? 



BREAK OF DAY 
(By John Donne) 

STAY, O sweet, and do not rise; 
The light that shines comes from thine eyes; 
The day breaks not, it is my heart, 
Because that you and I must part 
Stay, or else my joys will die 
And perish in this infancy. 



(ANOTHER OF THE SAME) 

VTpIS true, 'tis day; what though it be? 

•■> O, wilt thou therefore rise from me? 
Why should we rise because 'tis light? 
Did we lie down because 'twas night? 
Love, which in spite of darkness brought us hither, 
Should in despite of light keep us together. 
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Light hath no tongue, but is all eye; 

If it could speak as well as spy. 

This were the worst that it could say, 

That being well I fain would stay, 

And that I loved my heart and honour so, 

That I would not from him, that had them, go. 

Must business thee from hence remove? 

O! that's the worst disease of love, 

The poor, the foul, the false, love can 

Admit, but not the busied man. 

He which hath business, and makes love, doth do 

Such wrong, as when a married man doth woo. 



EPITHALMION MADE AT LINCOLN'S INN 

(By John Donne) 

THE sunbeams in the east are spread; 
Leave, leave, fair bride, your solitary bed; 
No more shall you return to it alone; 
It nurseth sadness, and your body's print, 
Like to a grave, the yielding down doth dint; 
You, and your other you, meet there anon. 
Put forth, put forth, that warm, balm-breathing thigh, 
Which when next time you in these sheets will smother, 
There it must meet another, 
Which never was, but must be, oft, more nigh. 
Come glad from thence, go gladder than you came; 
To-day put on perfection, and a woman's name. 

Daughters of London, you which be 
Our golden mines, and furnish'd treasury; 

You which are angels, yet still bring with you 
Thousands of angels on your marriage days; 
Help with your presence, and devise to praise 

These rites, which also unto you grow due; 

Conceitedly dress her, and be assign'd 
By you fit place for every flower and jewel. 

Make her for love fit fuel, 
As gay as Flora and as rich as Ind; 
So may she, fair and rich, in nothing lame, 
To-day put on perfection, and a woman's name. 
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And you frolic patricians, 

Sons of those senators, wealth's deep oceans; 

Ye painted courtiers, barrels of other's wits; 
Ye countrymen, who but your breasts love none; 
Ye of those fellowships, whereof he's one, 

Of study and play made strange hermaphrodites, 

Here shine; this bridegroom to the temple bring. 
Lo, in yon path which store of strew'd flowers graceth, 

The sober virgin paceth; 
Weep not, nor blush, here is no grief nor shame, 
To-day put on perfection, and a woman's name. 

Thy two-leaved gates, fair temple, unfold, 
And these two in thy sacred bosom hold, 

Till mystically join'd but one they be; 
Then may thy lean and hunger-starved womb 
Long time expect their bodies, and their tomb, 

Long after their own parents fatten thee. 

All elder claims, and all cold barrenness, 
All yielding to new loves, be far for ever, 

Which might these two dissever; 
Always, all th' other may each one possess; 
For the best bride, best worthy of praise and fame, 
To-day puts on perfection, and a woman's name. 

Winter days bring much delight, 

Not for themselves, but for they soon bring night; 

Other sweets wait thee than these diverse meats, 
Other disports than dancing jollities, 
Other love-tricks than glancing with the eyes, 

But that the sun still in our half sphere sweats; 
He flies in winter, but he now stands still. 
Yet shadows turn; noon point he hath attain'd; 

His steeds will be restrain'd, 
But gallop lively down the western hill, 
Thou shalt, when he hath run the heaven's half frame, 
To-night put on perfection, and a woman's name. 

The amorous evening star is rose, 

Why then should not our amorous star inclose 

Herself in her wish'd bed? Release your strings, 
Musicians; and dancers take some trace 
With these your pleasing labours, for great use 
As much weariness as perfection brings 
You, and not only you, but all toil'd beasts 
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Rest daily; at night all their toils are dispensed; 
But in their beds commenced 
Are other labours, and more dainty feasts, 
She goes a maid, who, lest she turn the same, 
To-night puts on perfection, and a woman's name. 

Thy virgin's girdle now untie, 

And in thy nuptial bed, love's altar, lie 

A pleasing sacrifice; now dispossess 
Thee of these chains and robes, which were put on 
To adorn the day, not thee; for thou, alone, 

Like virtue and truth, art best in nakedness. 

This bed is only to virginity 
A grave, but to a better state, a cradle. 

Till now thou wast but able 
To be, what now thou art; then, that by thee 
No more be said, "I may be," but "I am," 
To-night put on perfection, and a woman's name. 

Even like a faithful man content, 

That this life for a better should be spent, 

So she a mother's rich stile doth prefer, 
And at the bridegroom's wish'd approach doth lie, 
Like an appointed lamb, when tenderly 

The priest comes on his knees, to embowel her. 

Now sleep or watch with more joy; and, O light 
Of heaven, to-morrow rise thou hot, and early; 

This sun will love so dearly 
Her rest, that long, long we shall want her sight. 
Wonders are wrought, for she, which had no main, 
To-night puts on perfection, and a woman's name. 



AN ELEGY 
(By John Donne) 

NATURE'S lay idiot, I taught thee to love, 
And in that sophistry, O! thou dost prove 
Too subtle; fool, thou didst not understand 
The mystic language of the eye nor hand; 
Nor couldst thou judge the difference of the air 
Or sighs, and say, "This lies, this sounds despair"; 
Nor by th' eye's water cast a malady 
Desperately hot, or changing feverously. 
I had not taught thee then the alphabet 
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Of flowers, how they, devisefully being set 

And bound up, might with speechless secrecy 

Deliver errands mutely, and mutally. 

Remember since all thy words used to be 

To every suitor, "Ay, if my friends agree"; 

Since household charms, thy husband's name to teach, 

Were all the love-tricks that thy wit could reach 

And since an hour's discourse could scarce have made 

One answer in thee, and that ill array*d 

In broken proverb, and torn sentences. 

Thou art not by so many duties his— 

That from th' world's common having sevcr'd thee, 

Inlaid thee, neither to be seen, nor see— 

As mine; who have with amorous delicacies 

Refined thee into a blissful paradise. 

Thy graces and good works my creatures be; 

I planted knowledge and life's tree in thee; 

Which Ol shall strangers taste? Must I, alas! 

Frame and enamel plate, and drink in glass? 

Chafe wax for other's seals? break a colt's force, 

And leave him then, being made a ready horse? 



TO HIS MISTRESS GOING TO BED 

(By John Donne) 

COME, madam, come, all rest my powers defy; 
Until I labour, I in labour lie. 
The foe oftimes, having the foe in sight, 
Is tired with standing, though he never fight 
Off with that girdle, like heaven's zone glittering, 
But a far fairer world encompassing. 
Unpin that spangled breast-plate, which you wear, 
That th' eyes of busy fools may be stopp'd there. 
Unlace yourself, for that harmonious chime 
Tells me from you that now it is bed-time. 
Off with that happy busk, which I envy, 
That still can be, and still can stand so nigh. 
Your gown going off such beauteous state reveals, 
As when from flowery meads th' hill's shadow steals. 
Off with your wiry coronet, and show 
The hairy diadems which on you do grow 
Off with your hose and shoes; then softly tread 
In this love's hallow'd temple, this soft bed. 
In such white robes heaven's angels used to be 
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Revealed to men; thou, angel, bring'st with thee 
A heaven-like Mahomet's paradise; and though 
111 spirits walk in white, we easily know 
By this these angels from an evil sprite; 
Those set our hairs, but these our flesh upright 

License my roving hands, and let them go 
Before, behind, between, above, below. 
Oh, my America, my Newfoundland, 
My kingdom, safest when with one man mann'd, 
My mine of precious stones, my empery; 
How am I blest in thus discovering thee! 
To enter in these bonds, is to be free; 
Then, where my hand is set, my soul shall be. 

PuD nakedness! All joys are due to thee; 
As souls embodied, bodies unclothed must be 
To taste whole joys. Gems which you women use 
Are like Atlanta's ball cast in men's views; 
That, when a fool's eye lighteth on a gem, 
His earthly soul might court that, not them. 
Like pictures, or like books' gay coverings made 
For laymen, are all women thus array'd. 
Themselves are only mystic books, which we 
—Whom their imputed grace will dignify-— 
Must see reveal'd. Then, since that I may know, 
As liberally as to thy midwife show 
Thyself; cast all, yea, this white linen hence; 
There is no penance due to innocence: 
To teach thee, I am naked first; why then, 
What needst thou have more covering than a man? 



A LOVE SONG 
(Prom The Triumph* of the Prince & Amour* 1635). 

UNARM, unarm! no more your fights 
Must cause the virgins tears, 
But such as in the silent nights 
Spring rather from their fears. 

"Such diff'rence as when doves do bill 

Must now be all your strife; 
For all the blood that you shall spill 

Will usher in a life. 
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"And when your ladies, falsely coy, 

Shall timorous appear, 
Believe they then would fain enjoy 

What they pretend to fear. 

"Breathe then each other's breath, and kiss 

Your souls to union; 
And whilst they shall enjoy this bliss, 

Your bodies, too, are one. 

"To-morrow will the hasty sun 

Be feared more of each lover 
For hind'ring to repeat what's done 

Than what it may discover." 
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A DIALOGUE BETWIXT CASTADORUS AND 

ARABELLA IN BED 
(From Thomas Jordan's Poetical Varieties, 1637) 

RABBT.t . a Dear Castadorus, let me rise, 
Aurora 'gins to jeer me: 
She tells me I do wantonise. 
OASTADOBUS. I prithee, sweet, lie near me. 

Let red Aurora blush, my dear, 

And Phoebus laughing follow; 
Thou only art Aurora here, 

Let me be thy Apollo. 

It is to envy at our bliss 

That they do rise before us: 
Is there such hurt in this or this? 
A RABBT . t . a Nay, fie! why, Castadorus! 

CA8TADOBU8. What, Arabella, can one night 
Of wanton dalliance tire you? 

I could be ever if I might: 
One hour let me desire you. 

ABABBLLA. Fie, fie, you hurt me; let me go! 
If you so roughly use me, 
What can I say or think of you. 
OAflTADOBUS. I prithee, Love, excuse me. 

Thy beauty and my loVe defend 

I should ungently move thee: 
Tie kisses sweet that I intend: 

Is it not I that love thee? 
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ARABELLA, I do conf cm it is, but then— 
Since you do so importune 
That I should once lie down again— 
Vouchsafe to draw the curtain. 

Aurora and Apollo, too, 

May visit silent fields; 
By my consent they ne'er shall know 

The bliss our pleasure yields. 



THE SONG OF LAIS 
(By Thomas Heywood: From Earth and Age: C. 1637) 

IF any fables have been sung in praise 
Of Prostitutes, what fame their shapes could raise; 
I, the Corinthian Lais, choice and best, 
Have been the crown and grace to all the rest 
My chin the ivory stained, lilies my brow, 
To match mine eyes, the world knew not then how; 
My neck was long and straight, and my veins blue, 
Soft lips, in my clear cheeks fresh roses grew; 
My nose was neither crooked, long nor flat, 
My visage it became, it graced that: 
My wanton paps like two round hillocks grew, 
From which moist springs two milky rivers flow, 
My belly comely swelled, for it became 
like a plump Peacock's, soft as the young lamb: 
My stomach like the temperate turtles feeding; 
Modest my diet and no surfeits breeding; 
My arms much whiter than the lilies showing, 
Or flowers, Aldnous, in thy garden growing. 
Who that my leg did look upon, but did think 
He burnt in flames, or in the seas did sink? 
Or who my back parts did behold, but said, 
O that I were a flea in Lais bed. 
Or who my foot, but wished himself a stone, 
With upturned eyes, for me to tread upon. 
And yet this face, these cheeks, these lips, these eyes, 
This neck, these hairs, these temples, legs and thighs, 
This stomach, belly, back, arms, hands and feet 
Are worms' meat now, and with corruption meet 
Learn, woman, then, that which we trust in most 
Is dust and filth: In age are all things lost 
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PROFERRED LOVE REJECTED 
(By Sir John Suckling. Poems. 1638) 

IT Is not four yean ago, 
I offered forty crowns 
To lie with her a night or so: 
She answerM me in frowns. 

Not two years since, she meeting me 

Did whisper in my ear, 
That she would at my service be, 

If I contented were. 

I told her I was cold as snow, 

And had no great desire; 
But should be well content to go 

To twenty, but no higher. 

Some three months since or thereabout, 

She that so coy had been, 
Bethought herself and found me out, 

And was content to sin. 

I smiled at that, and told her I 
Did think it something late, 

And that I'd not repentance buy 
At above half the rate. 

This present morning early she 

Forsooth came to my bed, 
And gratis there she offered me 

Her high-prized maidenhead. 

I told her that I thought it then 

Far dearer than I did, 
When I at first the forty crowns 

For one night's lodging bid. 



HIS DREAM 
(By Sir John Suckling. Poems: 1638) 

ON a still, silent night, scarce could I number 
One of the clock, but that a golden slumber 
Had locked my senses fast, and carried me 
Into a world of blest felicity, 
I know not how: first to a garden, where 
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The apricot, the cherry, and the pear, 

The strawberry and plum, were fairer far 

Than that eye-pleasing fruit that caused the jar 

Betwixt the goddesses, and tempted more 

Than fair Atlanta's ball, though gilded o'er. 

I gazed awhile on these, and presently 

A silver stream ran softly gliding by, 

Upon whose banks lilies more white than snow, 

New fallen from heaven, with violets mixed, did grow; 

Whose scent so chafed the neighbour-air, that you 

Would softly swear that Arabic spices grew 

Not far from thence, or that the place had been 

With musk prepared, to entertain Love's queen. 

Whilst I admired, the river passed away, 

And up a grove did spring, green as in May 

When April had been moist; upon whose bushes 

The pretty robins, nightingales, and thrushes 

Warbled their notes so sweetly, that my ears 

Did judge at least the music of the spheres. 

But here my gentle dream conveyed me 

Into the place where I most longed to see, 

My mistress' bed; who, some few blushes past 

And smiling frowns, contented was at last 

To let me touch her neck; I, not content 

With that, slipped to her breast, thence lower went, 

And then I — awaked. 



BESSIE BELL 
(By Richard Brathwaite. From Baraabee's Journal, 1638) 

DAMAETAS. ELIZA-BELLA. 

L 

DAM. My bonny BelL I love thee so well 
I would thou wad scud a lang hether, 
That we might here in a Cellar dwell, 
And blend our bows together! 
Deer a'rt to me as thy geere's to thee, 
The World will never suspect us, 
This place it is private, 'tis folly to drive it, 
Love Spies have no eyes to detect us. 
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BEL. Trust me Damaetus, youth will not let us, 

Yet to be sing'd with love's taper, 

Bonny blith Swainlin intend thy Lambkin, 

To requite both thy lays and thy labour. 

I love not thee, why should'st thou love me, 

The yoke, I cannot approve it, 

Than lie still with one, I'd rather have none, 

Nor I love, nor am lovM, nor have loved* 

3. 

DAM. To lead apes in hell, it will not do well, 

'Tie an enemy to procreation, 

In the world to tarry and never to marry 

Would bring it soon to desolation. 

See my countenance is merry, cheeks red as cherry, 

This Cover will never suspect us, 

This place it is private, 'tis folly to drive it, 

Loves Spies have no eyes to detect us. 

4. 

BEL. 'Las, maidens must fain it, I love though I 

lain it, 
I would, but I will not confess it, 
My years are consorting and fain would be sporting, 
But bashfulness shames to express it. 
I love not thee, why should'st thou love me, 
That yoke I cannot approve it, 
Than lie still with one, I'd rather have none, 
Nor I love, nor am lov'd, nor have loved. 

5. 

DAM. My beauteous Bell, who stars dost ezcell 
See mine eyes never dries but do weat me, 
Some comfort unbuckle my sweet honeysuckle, 
Come away, do not stay, I entreat thee. 
Delay would undo me, hie quickly unto me, 
This River will never suspect us, 
This place it is private, 'tis folly to drive it, 
Loves Spies have no eyes to detect us. 

6. 

BEL. Come on Damaetas, ripe age doth fit us, 

Take aside thy naked Bride and enjoy her, 

So thou coil thy sweeting, let flocks fall a Meeting, 
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My Maids weed on thy meed 111 bestow there. 

Thus love I thee, so be thou love me, 

The yoke is so sweet I approve it, 

To lie still with one is better than none, 

I do love, I am lov'd, and have lov'd it 



A SONG 
(By Sir William D'Avenant from The DlstresaeB, 1639) 
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ONE but myself my heart did keep, 
When I on cowslips bed did sleep 
Near to a pleasant bog: 
Whilst you, my pretty rogue, 
With knuckle knocking at my breast, 
Did ask for my three-corner'd guest. 
And whispering soft, as soft as voice could be, 
Didst say come out thou little heart to me! 

A thousand fiends as black as soot, 
With all their dirty dams to boot, 
Take thee, O take thee every day 
Por tempting my poor heart away. 

This heart for joy, from me did leap, 
And followed thee even step by step, 
Till tired it asked to rest 
A while within thy breast 
'Twas thick and fat, and plump before, 
Weighing a full pound and more, 
But now alas, 'tis wasted to the skin, 
And grows no bigger than the head of pin. 

A thousand fiends as black as soot, 
With all their dirty dams to boot, 
Take thee, O take thee every day 
For tempting my poor heart away. 



SECRECY PROTESTED 

(From the Poems of Thomas Carew. London. 1640. 
Edited by J. W. Ebbsworth. London. 1893) 

FEAR not, dear Love, that 111 reveal 
Those hours of pleasure we two steal; 
No eye shall see, nor yet the Sun 
Descry, what thou and I have done. 
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No ear shall hear our love, but we 

As silent as the night will be; 

The God of Love himself (whose dart 

Did first wound mine, and then thy heart), 

Shall never know that we can tell 
What sweets in stol'n embraces dwell 
This only means may find it out: 
If, when I die, physicians doubt 

What caused my death, and there to view 
Of all their judgments which was true,— 
Rip up my heart, ohl then, I fear, 
The world will see thy picture there. 



A RAPTURE 

(From the Poems of Thomas Carew. 1640. Edited by 
J. W. Ebbsworth. London. 1893) 

I WILL enjoy thee now, my Celia, come, 
And fly with me to Love's Elysium, 

The Giant, Honour, that keeps cowards out, 

Is but a masquer, and the servile rout 

Of baser subjects only bend in vain 

To the vast Idol; whilst the nobler train 

Of valiant Lovers daily sail between 

The huge Colossus' legs, and pass unseen 

Unto the blissful shore. Be bold and wise, 

And we shall enter: the grim Swiss 1 denies 
Only to fools a passage, that not know 
He is but form, and only frights in show. 

Let duller eyes that look from far, draw near, 
And they shall scorn what they were wont to fear. 
We shall see how the stalking Pageant goes 
With borrow'd legs, a heavy load to those 
That made and bear him: not, as we once thought, 
The seed of Gods, but a weak model, wrought 
By greedy men, that seek to enclose the common, 
And within private arms impale free Woman. 

Come, then, and mounted on the wings of Love 
Well cut the fleeting air, and soar above 
The Monster's head, and in the noblest seat 
Of those blest shades quench and renew our heat 
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There shall the Queens of Love and Innocence, 
Beauty and Nature, banish all offence 
From our close Ivy twines: there I'll behold 
Thy bared snow and thy unbraided gold; 
There my enfranchised hand on every side 
Shall o'er thy naked polish'd ivory slide. 
No curtain there, though of transparent lawn, 
Shall be before thy virgin-treasure drawn; 
But the rich Mine, to the enquiring eye 
Exposed, shall ready still for mintage lie: 
And we will coin young Cupids. There a bed 
Of roses and fresh myrtles shall be spread, 
Under the cooler shade of Cypress groves; 
Our pillows, of the down of Venus' doves; 
Whereon our panting limbs well gently lay, 
In the faint respites of our amorous play: 
That so our slumbers may in dreams have leisure 
To tell the nimble fancy our past pleasure, 

And so our souls — that cannot be embraced— 

Shall the embraces of our bodies taste. 

Meanwhile the babbling stream shall court the shore, 
Th' enamour'd chirping Wood-choir shall adore 
In varied tunes the Deity of Love; 
The gentle blasts of Western wind shall move 
The trembling leaves, and thro' the close boughs breathe 
Still music, whilst we rest ourselves beneath 
Their dancing shade: till a soft murmur, sent 
From souls entranced in amorous languishment, 

Rouse us, and shoot into our veins fresh fire, 

Till we in their sweet ecstasy expire. 

Then, as the empty Bee, that lately bore 
Into the common treasure all her store, 
Flies *bout the painted field with nimble wing, 
Deflow'ring the fresh virgins of the Spring- 
So will I rifle all the sweets that dwell 
In thy delicious Paradise, and swell 
My bag with honey, drawn forth by the power 
Of fervent kisses from each spicy flower. 
I'll seize the Rose-buds in their perfumed bed, 
The violet knots, like curious mazes spread 
O'er all the garden; taste the ripened cherries, 
The warm firm apple, tipp'd with coral 
Then will I visit with a wand'ring kiss 
The Vale of lilies, and the Bower of bliss; 
And where the beauteous region doth divide 
Into two milky ways, my lip shall slide 
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Down those smooth alleys, wearing as they go 
A track for lovers on the printed snow; 
Then climbing o'er the swelling Apennine, 
Retire into the grove of Eglantine: 
Where I will all those ravished sweets distil 
Through Love's alembic, and with chymic skill 
From the mixed mass one sovereign balm derive, 
Then bring the great Elixir to thy hive. 

Now in more subtle wreaths I will entwine 
My sinewy limbs, my arms and legs, with thine. 
Thou like a sea of milk shalt lie displayed, 
Whilst I the smooth calm ocean will invade, 
With such a tempest, as when Jove of old 
Fell down on Danae in a stream of gold; 
Yet my tall pinnace shall in the Cyprian strait 
Ride safe at anchor, and unload her freight: 
My rudder with thy bold hand, like a tried 
And skilful pilot, thou shalt steer, and guide 
My Bark into Love's channel, where it shall 
Dance, as the bounding waves do rise or fall. 

Then shall thy circling arms embrace and clip 
My naked body, and thy balmy lip 
Bathe me in juice of kisses, whose perfume 
Like a religious incense shall consume, 
And send up holy vapours to those powers 
That bless our loves and crown our sportful hours: 
That with such Halcyon calmness fix our souls 
In steadfast peace, that no annoy controuls. 
There no rude sounds fright us with sudden starts; 
No jealous ears, when we unrip our hearts, 
Suck our discourse in; no observing spies 
This blush, that glance traduce; no envious eyes 
Watch our close meetings: nor are we betrayed 
To rivals, by the bribed Chambermaid. 
No wedlock bonds unwreath our twisted love; 
We seek no midnight Arbour nor dark grove, 
To hide our kisses: there the hated name 
Of husband, wife, chaste, modest, lust or shame, 
Are vain and empty words, whose very sound 
Was never heard in the Elysian ground. 
All things are lawful there, that may delight 
Nature or unrestrained appetite: 
Like and enjoy: to will and act is one: 
We only sin when Love's rites are not done. 
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The Roman Lucrece there reads the divine 
Lectures of Love's great master, Aretine, 
And knows as well as Lais how to move 
Her pliant body in the act of love. 
To quench the burning Ravisher, 1 she hurls 
Her limbs into a thousand winding curls, 
And studies artful postures, such as be 
Carved on the bark of every neighbouring tree, 
By learned hands, that so adorned the rind 
Of those fair plants, which, as they lay entwined, 
Have fann'd their glowing fires. The Grecian dame, 9 
That in her endless Web toil'd for a name, 
As fruitless as her work, doth now display 
Her self before the youth of Ithaca, 
And th' amorous sport of gamesome nights prefer 
Before dull dreams of the lost Traveller* 
Daphne hath broke her bark, and that swift foot 
Which th' angry Gods had fast'ned with a root 
To the fix'd earth, doth now unfettered run 
To meet th' embraces of the youthful Sun. 4 
She hangs upon him, like his Delphic Lyre; 
Her kisses blow the old, and breathe new, fire; 
Full of her God, she sings inspired lays, 
Sweet Odes of love, such as deserve the Bays, 
Which she herself was. Next her, Laura lies 
In Petrarch's learned arms, drying those eyes 
That did in such sweet smooth-paced numbers flow, 
As made the world enamour'd of his woe. 
These, and ten thousand Beauties more, that died 
Slave to the Tyrant, now enlarged deride 
His cancelTd Laws, and for their time mis-spent 
Pay unto Love's Exchequer double rent 

Come then, my Celia, well no more for-bear 
To taste our joys, struck with a Panic fear, 
But will depose from his imperious sway 
This proud Usurper, and walk free as they, 
With necks unyoked; nor is it just that he 
Should fetter your soft sex with chastity, 
Whom Nature made unapt for abstinence; 
When yet this false Impostor can dispense 
With human Justice and with sacred Right, 
And (maugre both their laws) command me fight 
With Rivals, or when emulous Lovers dare 
Equal with thine their Mistress' eyes or hair. 
If thou complain'st of wrong, and call my sword 

1 Tarquin. * Penelope. •Ulysses. 4 Phoebus. 
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To carve out thy revenge, upon that word 
He bids me fight and kill; or else he brands 
With marks of infamy my coward hands. 
And yet Religion bids from blood-shed fly, 
And daunts me for that act Then tell me why 
This goblin "Honour", whom the world enshrined, 
Should make men Atheists, and not women Kind? 
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THE SECOND RAPTURE 

O, worldling, no; 'tis not thy gold, 
Which thou dost use but to behold, 
Nor fortune, honour, nor long life, 
Children, or friends, or a good wife, 
That makes thee happy: these things be 
But shadows of felicity. 
Give me a wench above thirteen, 
Already voted to the Queen 
Of Love, and lovers; whose soft hair, 
Fann'd with the breath of gentle air, 
O'er-spreads her shoulders like a tent, 
And is her veil and ornament; 
Whose tender touch will make the blood 
Wild in the aged and the good; 
Whose kisses, fast'ned to the mouth 
Of three-score years and longer slouth, 
Renew the age; and whose bright eye 
Obscures those 'lesser lights' of sky; 
Whose snowy breasts (if we may call 
That snow, that never melts at all,) 
Makes Jove invent a new disguise, 
In spite of Juno's jealousies; 
Whose every part doth re-invite 
The old decayed appetite: 
And in whose sweet embraces I 
May melt myself to love, and die. 

This is true bliss, and I confess 

There is no other happiness. 
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LOVE'S COMPLEMENT 
(From the Poems of Thomas Carew. 1640.) 

OMY Dearest, I shall grieve thee. 
When I swear (yet, Sweet, believe me:) 
By thine eyes, the tempting book 
On which even crabbed old men look,— 

I swear to thee, though none abhor them, 
Yet I do not love thee for them. 

I do not love thee for that fair 
Rich fan of thy most curious hair; 
Though the wires thereof be drawn 
Finer than the threads of lawn, 
And are softer than the leaves 
On which the subtle spinner weaves. 

I do not love thee for those flowers 
Growing on thy cheeks — Love's bowers; 
Though such cunning hath them spread, 
None can part their white and red; 

Love's golden arrows thence are shot: 

Yet for them I love thee not 

I do not love thee for those soft 
Red coral lips I've kiss'd so oft; 
Nor teeth of pearl, the double guard 
To speech, whence music still is heard: 

Though from those lips a kiss being taken 
Would Tyrants melt, and Death awaken. 

I do not love thee, O my fairest! 
For that richest— -for that rarest 
Silver pillar which stands under 
Thy round head, that globe of wonder: 
Though that neck be whiter far 
Than towers of polish'd ivory are. 

I do not love thee for those mountains 
Hill'd with snow; whence milky fountains 
(Sugared sweets, as sirup'd berries,) 
Must one day run, through pipes of cherries: 
O how much those breasts do move met 
Yet for them I do not love thee. 

I do not love thee for that belly, 
Sleek as satin, soft as jelly; 
Though within that crystal Mound 
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Heap* of treasure may be found, 

So rich, that for the least of them 
A king might leave 



I do not love thee for those thighs, 

Whose alabaster rocks do rise 

80 high and even, that they stand 

Like sea-marks to some happy land: 

Happy they, whose eyes have seen them, 
But happier he that sails between them. 

I love thee not for thy moist palm, 
Though the dew thereof be balm; 
Nor for thy pretty leg and foot, 
Although it be the precious root 

On which this goodly cedar grows: 

Sweet, I love thee not for those. 

Nor for thy wit, though pure and quick. 
Whose substance no arithmetic 
Can number down; nor for the charms 
Thou makest with thy embracing arms: 
Though in them one night to lie, 
Dearest, I would gladly die. 

I love not for those eyes, nor hair, 
Nor cheeks, nor lips, nor teeth so rare, 
Nor for thy speech, thy neck, nor breast, 
Nor for thy belly, nor the rest; 

Nor for thy hand nor foot so small: 

But, would'st thou know, dear sweet?— for AH I 



LOVE FOR ENJOYING 
(By James Shirley. From Poems, etc. 1646) 

FAIR lady, what's your face to me? 
I was not only made to see; 
Every silent stander-by 
May thus enjoy so much as I 
That blooming nature on your cheek, 
Is still inviting me to seek 
For unknown wealth; within the ground 
Are all the royal metals found. 
Leave me to search; I have a thread 
Through all the labyrinth shall lead, 
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And through every winding vein 
Conduct me to the golden mine; 
Which once enjoyed, will give me power 
To make new Indies every hour. 

Look on those jewels that abound 

Upon your dress; that diamond 

No flame, no lustre could impart, 

Should not the lapidary's art 

Contribute here and there a star; 

And just such things ye women are, 

Who do not in rude quarries shine, 

But meeting us, you're made divine. 

Come let us mix ourselves, and prove 

That action is the soul of love. 

Why do we coward-gazing stand, 

Like armies in the Netherland: 

Contracting fear at cither's sight, 

Till we both grow too weak to fight? 

Let's charge for shame, and choose you whether 

One shall fall, or both together. 

This is love's war, whoever dies, 

If the survivor be but wise, 

He may reduce the spirit fled, 

For t'other kiss will cure the dead. 



SONGS 
(From Hesperides, by Robert Herrick. 1648) 

TO PEBBNHA 

WHEN I thy parts run o'er, I can't espy 
In any one the least indecency; 
But every line and limb diffused thence 
A fair and unfamiliar excellence: 
So that the more I look the more I prove 
There's still more cause why I the more should love. 



TO HIS MISTRESSES 

HELP me! help me I now I call 
To my pretty witchcrafts all; 
Old I am, and cannot do 
That I was accustomed to. 
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your magics, spells, and charms, 
To cnflcsh my thighs and arms; 
Is there no way to beget 
In my limbs their former heat? 
Aeson had, as poets feign, 
Baths that made him young again: 
Find that medicine, if you can, 
For your dry, decrepit man 
Who would fain his strength renew, 
Were it but to pleasure you. 



UPON JULIA'S FALL 

JULIA was careless, and withal 
She rather took than got a fall; 
The wanton ambler chanc'd to see 
Part of her legs' sincerity: 
And ravish'd thus, it came to pass, 
The nag (like to the prophet's ass) 
Began to speak, and would have been 
A-telling what rare sights he'd seen: 
And had told all; but did refrain 
Because his tongue was tied again. 



THB VISION TO BLBOTBA 

I DREAMED we both were in a bed 
Of roses, almost smothered: 
The warmth and sweetness had me there 
Made lovingly familiar; 
But that I heard thy sweet breath say, 
Faults done by night will blush by day; 
I kissed thee, panting, and I call 
Night to the record I that was alL 
But, ah! if empty dreams so please, 
Love, give me more such nights as these. 



THB VISION' 



SITTING alone, as one forsook, 
Close by a silver-shedding brook, 
With hands held up to love, I wept; 
And after sorrows spent I slept; 
Then in a vision I did see 
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A glorious form appear to me: 
A virgin's face she had; her dress 
Was like a sprightly Spartaness. 
A silver bow, with green silk strung, 
Down from her comely shoulders hung: 
And as she stood, the wanton air 
Dangled the ringlets of her hair. 
Her legs were such Diana shows 
When, tucked up, she a-hunting goes; 
With buskins shortened to descry 
The happy dawning of her thigh: 
Which when I saw, I made access 
To kiss that tempting nakedness: 
But she forbade me with a wand 
Of myrtle she had in her hand: 
And, chiding me, said: Hence, remove, 
Herrick, thou art too coarse to love. 
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OW, now's the time, so oft by truth 

Promis'd should come to crown your youth. 

Then, fair ones, do not wrong 

Your joys by staying long; 

Or let love's fire go out, 

By lingering thus in doubt; 

But learn that time once lost 

Is ne'er redeem'd by cost 
Then away; come, Hymen, guide 
To the bed the bashful bride. 

II. 

Is it, sweet maid, your fault these holy 
Bridal rites go on so slowly? 

Dear, is it this you dread, 

The loss of maidenhead? 

Believe me, you will most 

Esteem it when 'tis lost; 

Then it no longer keep, 

Lest issue lie asleep. 
Then, away; come, Hymen, guide 
To the bed the bashful bride. 
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IIL 

There precious, pearly, purling tears 
But spring from ceremonious fears. 

And 'tis but native shame 

That hides the loving flame, 

And may a while control 

The soft and am'roua soul; 

But yet love's fire will waste 

Such bashfulness at last. 
Then, away; come, Hymen, guide 
To the bed the bashful bride. 

IV. 

Night now hath watch'd herself half blind, 

Yet not a maidenhead resigned! 
'Tis strange, ye will not fly 
To love's sweet mystery. 
Might yon full moon the sweets 
Have, promised to your sheets, 
She soon would leave her sphere, 
To be admitted there. 

Then, away; come, Hymen, guide 

To the bed the bashful bride. 

V. 

On, on devoutly, make no stay: 
While Domiduca leads the way. 

And Genius, who attends 

The bed for lucky ends. 

With Juno goes the Hours 

And Graces strewing flowers. 

And the boys with sweet tunes sing: 

Hymen, O Hymen, bring 
Home the turtles! Hymen, guide 
To the bed the bashful bride. 

VL 

Behold I how Hymen's taper-light 

Shows you how much is spent of night 
See, see the bridegroom's torch 
Half wasted in the porch. 
And now those tapers five, 
That show the womb shall thrive, 
Their silv'ry flames advance, 
To tell all prosp'rous chance 

Still shall crown the happy life 

Of the goodman and the wife. 
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VIL 

Move forward then your rosy feet 

And make whatever they touch turn tweet. 
May all, like flowery meads, 
Smell where your soft foot treads; 
And everything assume 
To it the like perfume, 
As Zephyrus when he 'spires 
Through woodbine and sweetbriars. 

Then, away; come, Hymen, guide 

To the bed the bashful bride. 

VIII. 

And now the yellow veil at last 
Over her fragrant cheek is cast 

Now seems she to express 

A bashful willingness: 

Showing a heart consenting, 

As with a will repenting. 

Then gently lead her on 

With wise suspicion; 
For that, matrons say, a measure 
Of that passion sweetens pleasure. 

IX. 

You, you that be of her nearest kin, 

Now o'er the threshold force her in. 
But to avert the worst 
Let her her fillets first 
Knit to the posts, this point 
Remembering, to anoint 
The sides, for 'tis a charm 
Strong against future harm; 

And the evil deeds, the which 

There was hidden by the witch. 



O Venus I thou to whom is known 
The best way how to loose the zone 
Of virgins, tell the maid 
She need not be afraid, 
And bid the youth apply 
Close kisses if she cry. 
And charge he not forbears 
Her though she woo with tears. 
Tell them now they must adventure, 
Since that love and night bid enter. 
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XI. 

No fatal owl the bedstead keeps, 

With direful notes to fright your sleeps; 

No furies here about 

To put the tapers out, 

Watch or did make the bed: 

*Tis omen full of dread; 

But all fair signs appear 

Within the chamber here. 
Juno here far off doth stand, 
Cooing sleep with charming wand. 

XII. 

Virgins, weep not; 'twill come when, 
As she, so you'll be ripe for men. 

Then grieve her not with saying 

She must no more a-maying. 

Or by rosebuds divine 

Who'll be her valentine. 

Nor name those wanton realm 

You've had at barley-breaks, 
But now kiss her and thus say, 
"Take time, lady, while ye may." 

XIIL 

Now bar the doors; the bridegroom puts 
The eager boys to gather nuts. 

And now both love and time 

To their full height do climb: 

Oh! give them active heat 

And moisture both complete: 

Fit organs for increase, 

To keep and to release 
That which may the honour'd stem 
Circle with a diadem. 

XIV. 

And now, behold t the bed or couch 

That ne'er knew bride's or bridegroom's touch, 

Feels in itself a fire; 

And, tickled with desire, 

Pants with a downy breast, 

As with a heart possesst, 

Shrugging as it did move 

Even with the soul of love. 
And, oh! had it but a tongue, 
Doves, 't would say, ye bill too long. 
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XV. 

O enter then I but see ye shun 
A sleep until the act be done. 

Let kisses in their close 

Breathe as the damask rose, 

Or sweet as is that gum 

Doth from Panchaia come. 

Teach nature now to know 

Lips can make cherries grow 
Sooner than she ever yet 
In her wisdom could beget. 

XVL 

On your minutes, hours, days, months, years, 
Drop the fat blessing of the spheres. 

That good which heav'n can give 

To make you bravely live 

Fall like a spangling dew 

By day and night on you. 

May fortune's lily-hand 

Open at your command; 
With all lucky birds to side 
With the bridegroom and the bride. 

XVII. 

Let bounteous Pate(s) your spindles full 
Fill, and wind up with whitest wool. 

Let them not cut the thread 

Of life until ye bid. 

May death yet come at last, 

And not with desp'rate haste, 

But when ye both can say 

"Come, let us now away," 
Be ye to the barn then borne, 
Two, like two ripe shocks of corn. 



CLOTHES DO BUT CHEAT ABD OOEBB VB 

AWAY with silks, away with lawn, 
111 have no scenes or curtains drawn; 
Give me my mistress as she is, 
Dress'd in her nak'd simplicities: 
For as my heart e'en so mine eye 
Is won with flesh, not drapery. 
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TO DIANEHB 

SHOW me thy feet; show me thy legs, thy thighs; 
Show me those fleshy principalities; 
Show me that hill where smiling love doth sit, 
Having a living fountain under it; 
Show me thy waist, then let me therewithal, 
By the assentation of thy lawn, see alL 



TH8 POST LOVES A MI8TBESS, BUT NOT TO MABBY 

I DO not love to wed, 
Though I do like to woo; 
And for a maidenhead 
111 beg and buy it too. 

Ill praise and 111 approve 
Those maids that never vary; 
And fervently I'll love, 
But yet I would not marry. 

Ill hug, 111 kiss, 111 play, 
And, cock-like, hens 111 tread, 
And sport in any way 
But in the bridal bed. 

For why? that man is poor 
Who hath but one of many, 
But crown'd he is with store 
That, single, may have any. 

Why then, say, what is he, 
To freedom so unknown, 
Who, having two or three, 
Will be content with one? 



LOVB DISLIKES NOTHING 

WHATSOEVER thing I see, 
Rich or poor although it be; 
Tis a mistress unto me. 

Be my girl or fair or brown, 
Does she smile or does she frown, 
Still I write a sweetheart down. 
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Be she rough or smooth of skin; 
When I touch I then began 
For to let affection in. 

Be she bald, or does she wear 
Locks incurl'd of other hair, 
I shall find enchantment there. 

Be she whole, or be she rent, 
So my fancy be content, 
She's to me most excellent 

Be she fat, or be she lean, 
Be she sluttish, be she clean, 
I'm a man for ev'ry scene. 



TO ANTHSA 



LET'S call for Hymen, if agreed thou art; 
Delays in love but crucify the heart 
Love's thorny tapers yet neglected lie: 
Speak thou the word, they'll kindly by-and-bye. 
The nimble hours woo us on to wed, 
And Genius waits to have us both to bed. 
Behold, for us the naked Graces stay 
With maunds of roses for to strew the way: 
Besides, the most religious prophet stands 
Ready to join, as well our hearts as hands. 
Juno yet smiles; but if she chance to chide, 
111 luck 'twill bode to th' bridegroom and the bride. 
Tell me, Anthea, dost thou fondly dread 
The loss of that we call a maidenhead? 
Come, I'll instruct thee. Know, the vestal fire 
Is not by marriage quench'd, but flames the higher. 



THE VilflB 



IDREAM'D this mortal part of mine 
Was Metamorphos'd to a Vine; 
Which crawling one and every way, 
Enthrall'd my dainty Lucia. 
Me thought, her long small legs and thighs 
I with my Tendrils did surprise; 
Her Belly, Buttocks, and her Waist 
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By my soft NervTits were embrac'd: 
About her head I writhing hung, 
And with rich dusters (hid among 
The leaves) her temples I behung: 
So that my Lucia seem'd to me 
Young Bacchus ravisht by his tree. 
My curies about her neck did crawl, 
And arms and hands they did enthrall: 
So that she could not freely stir, 
(All parts there made one prisoner.) 
But when I crept with leaves to hide 
Those parts, which maids keep unespy'd, 
Such fleeting pleasures there I took; 
That with the fancy I awoke; 
And found (Ah me!) this flesh of mine 
More like a Stock, then like a Vine. 



THE DESCRIPTION OF A WOMAN 
(By Robert fierrick. Rawlinson MS. 160 Poet. fols. 105*6) 
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HOSE head befringed with bescattered tresses 
Seems like Apollo's when the morn he blesses 
Or like unto Aurora when she sets 
Her long dishevel'd rose-crown'd tramaletts: 
Her forehead smooth full polished bright and high 
Bares in itself a graceful majesty. 
Under the which two crawling eyebrows twine 
Like to the tendrils of a flafring vine, 
Under whose shade two starry sparkling eyes 
Are beautifi'd with fair fringM canopies. 
Her comely nose with uniformal grace 
Like purest white stands in the middle place 
Parting the pair, as we may well suppose 
Each cheek resembling still a damask rose, 
Which like a garden manifestly show 
How roses, lilies and carnations grow, 
Which sweetly mixed both with white and red 
Like rose leaves, white and red seem mingled. 
Then nature for a sweet allurement sets 
Two smelling swelling (bashful) cherrylets, 
The which with ruby redness being tip'd. 
Do speak a virgin merry cherry-lip'd. 
Over the which a neat sweet skin is drawn 
Which makes them shew like roses under lawn. 
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These be the Ruby portals and divine 

Which ope themselves to shew an holy shrine 

Whose breath is rich perfume, that to the sense 

Smells like the burnt Sabaean frankincense 

In which the tongue, though but a member small, 

Stands guarded with rosy hilly wall, 

And her white teeth which in the gums are set 

Like pearl and gold make one rich Cabinet 

Next doth her chin with dimpled beauty strive 

For his plump white and smooth prerogative, 

At whose fair top to please the sight there grows 

The blessed Image of a blushing rose 

Mov'd by the chin whose motion causeth this 

That both her lips do part, do meet, do kiss; 

Her ears, which like two Labyrinths are plac'd 

On either side with rich rare Jewels grae'd, 

Moving a question whether that by them 

The gem is grae'd? or they grae'd by the Gem? 

But the foundation of this Architect 

Is the swan-staining fair rare, stately neck 

Which with ambitious humbleness stands under 

Bearing aloft this rich round world of wonder. 

In which the veins implanted seem to lie 

Like loving vines hid under Ivory, 

So full of claret that who so pricks a vine 

May see it sprout forth streams of muscadine. 

Her breast (a place for beauty's throne most fit) 

Bears up two globes where love and pleasure sit, 

Which headed with two rich round rubies show 

Like wanton rose buds growing out of snow, 

And in the milky valley that's between 

Sits Cupid kissing of his mother Queen, 

(Ping*ring) the paps that feel like deeded silk 

And prest a little they will weep new milk. 

Then comes the belly seated next below 

Like a fair mountain in Riphean snow, 

Where nature in a whiteness without spot 

Hath in the middle tied a Gordian knot 

Or else that she on that white waxen hill 

Hath seaTd the promise of her utmost skilL 

But now my muse hath spy'd a dark descent 

From this so peerless precious permanent, 

A milky high way that direction yields 

Unto the port mouth of th' Elysian fields, 

A place desir'd of all but got by these 

Whom love admits to this Hesperides. 

Here's golden fruit that far exceeds all price 
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Growing in this love guarded paradise. 

Above the entrance there is written this 

This is the portal to the bower of bliss. 

Through mid'st thereof a crystal stream there flows 

Passing the sweet sweet of a musky rose. 

Now love invites me to survey her thighs 

Swelling in likeness like two crystal skies 

With plump soft flesh of mettle pure and fine 

Resembling shields both smooth and crystalline. 

Hence rise those two ambitious hills that look 

Into the middle (most) sight pleasing crook 

Which for the better beautifying shrouds 

Its humble self 'twixt two aspiring clouds, 

Which to the knees by nature fastened on 

Derive their overwell grac'd motion. 

Her legs with two clear calves like silver tride 

Kindly swell up with little pretty pride, 

Leaving a distance for the beauteous small 

To beautify the leg and foot withal. 

Then lowly yet most lovely stand the feet, 

Round short and clear, like pounded spices sweet 

And whatsoever thing they tread upon 

They make it scent like bruis&d Cinnamon. 

The lovely shoulders now allure the eye 

To see two tablets of pure Ivory 

From which two arms like branches seem to spread 

With tender rind and silver coloured, 

With little hands and fingers long and small 

To grace a Lute, a vial, Virginal 

In length each finger doth his next excel, 

Each richly headed with a pearly shell 

Richer then that fair precious virtuous horn 

That arms the forehead of the Unicorn. 

Thus every part in contrariety 

Meets in the whole and makes a harmony 

As divers strings do singly disagree 

But f orm'd by number make sweet melody. 

Unto the Idol of ye work divine 

I consecrate this loving work of mine, 

Bowing my lips unto ye stately root 

Whence beauty springs, and thus I kiss thy foot 
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"A NYMPH WHEN AS THE SUMMER'S 

BEAMS" 

(From Academy of Complement*, 1650; p. 197) 

A NYMPH when as the Summer*! beams 
Made hot the colder air, 
Into a fountain's Crystal streams, 

To bathe her did repair: 
And by degrees she boldly did at length 

Those parts unhide: 
Which to be bashful, nature made 
So curious to be spied. 

Oft downward would she cast her head, 

And blushing look away; 
Then twist her arms, and twine her thighs, 

As fearful to betray 
Her self unto her fearful self: 

Thus frighted she at last, 
Into the fountains swiftest streams, 

Her purest body cast 

The waves did proudly bear her up, 

And as she waded in the silver-brook, 
Seem'd not to cleanse her as she swam, 

But from her purifying took. 
And underneath the Crystal streams, 

As she did gliding pass, 
She seemed like a Lily fair, 

That's sunk into a glass. 

And as she did her dainty arms 

In sundry sort display, 
Ofttimes she would Narcissus-like 

With her own shadow play. 
Oft would she lie upon her back: 

With legs and arms both spread, 
And imitate those wanton joys, 

That women use in bed. 

Women their modesty forget 

And often lay aside; 
This Nymph, that thought herself unseen, 

Was by a Shepherd sp/d: 
Who ravished with the sight he saw, 

No longer staid to woo her, 
But flung away his hook and scrip, 

And boldly stept unto her. 
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She shrieking dived, thought to have hid 

Herself, but all in vain, 
The Waters to preserve her life, 

Did bear her up again; 
The Shepherd caught her in his arms, 

And laid her on the brink, 
And what he did without delay, 

You know, or else may think. 



"AS I TRAVERS'D TO AND FRO" 
(From the Academy ot Complements (c. 1650), p. 199) 

AS I travers'd to and fro, 
And in the fields was walking, 
I chanc'd to hear two Sisters 
That secretly were talking: 
The younger to the elder said, 
Prithee why do'st not marry? 
In faith, quoth she, 111 tell to thee, 
I mean not long to tarry. 

When I was fifteen years of age, 

Then I had suitors many; 

But, I a wanton peevish wench 

Would not sport with any: 

Till at the last I sleeping fast, 

Cupid came to woo me, 

And, like a lad that was stark mad, 

He swore he would undo me. 

And then he lay down by my side 

And spread his arms upon me, 

And I, being 'twixt sleep and wake, 

Did strive to thrust him from me, 

But he with all the power he had, 

Did lie the harder on me. 

And then he did so play with me, 

As I was played with never; 

The wanton boy so pleased me, 

I would have slept forever. 

And then methought the world turn'd round, 

And Phoebus fell-a-skipping, 

And all the Nymphs and Goddesses 

About us two were tripping. 

Then seemed Neptune as he had pour'd 
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His Ocean streams upon us, 
But Boreas with his blust'ring blasts 
Did strive to keep him from us. 
Limping Vulcan he came, 
As if he had been jealous, 
Venus followed after him, 
And swore she'd blow the bellows. 
! Mars called Cupid Jackanapes, 

And swore he would him smother, 
Quoth Cupid, Said I so to thee 
When thou lay'st with my mother? 
Juno then, and Jupiter, 
Came marching with Apollo; 
Pan came in with Mercury, 
And then began he hollo; 
Cupid ran and hid himself, 
And so of joys bereft me: 
For suddenly I did awake, 
And all these fancies left me. 



THE ENJOYMENT 
(By Thomas Otway) 

CLASPED in the arms of her I love 
In vain, alas I for life I strove: 
My fluttering spirits, wrapped in fire 

By Love's mysterious art, 
Borne on the wings of fierce desire, 
Flew from my flaming heart 

Thus lying in a trance for dead, 

Her swelling breasts bore up my head; 

When waking from a pleasant dream, 

I saw her killing eyes, 
Which did in fiery glances seem 

To say, now, Celia dies. 

Fainting, she pressed me in her arms, 
And trembling lay, dissolved in charms; 
When with a shivering voice she cried, 

Must I alone, then die? 
No, no, I languishing replied, 

111 bear thee company. 
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Melting our souls thus into one, 
Swift joys our wishes did out-run; 
Then launched in rolling seas of bliss, 

We bid the world adieu; 
Swearing by every charming kiss, 

To be forever true. 



THE COY SHEPHERDESS 
(Roxburgh Ballads, ii. 85; 1641-74) 

Fair Phlllla In a wanton portnre 11a*, 

Not thinking to be aoan by mortal oyaa 

Till accidentally Amlntaa came, 

And aoan bar lie, which made bar blnab for abama; 

Ha caat bimaalf down by bar on the Hay, 

And won bar love before ba want away. 

PHILLIS on the new made hay 
On a pleasant Summer's day 
She in a wanton posture lay 

Thinking no Shepherd nigh her 
Till Amintas came that way 
And threw himself down by her. 

At the first she was amaz'd 
And with blushes on him gazM 
Her beauty bright did him invite 

Her shape he did admire, 
Her wanton dress could do no less. 

Then set his heart on fire. 

Then Amintas mildly said, 

Phillis, be not now afraid 

But entertain, thy shepherd swain, 

Now we are met together, 
Then I shall prize thy sparkling eyes 

That did invite me hither. 

I have rang'd the Plains about 
For to find my Phillis out 
My flocks I left, of joys bereft, 

Whilst I for thee did languish; 
Tis in thy will my heart to fill 

With joy, or else with anguish. 

Then fair Phillis frowning said, 
My privacy thou hast betrayed; 
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Therefore be gone, let me alone, 
Do not disturb my pleasure, 

Nor do not move thy suit of Love, 
But leave me to my leisure. 

Never yet did Shepherd Swain 
On this smooth Sicilian plain 
Once dare to move my deep disdain 

By such like bold intrusion, 
Then cease thy suit, 'tis but in vain 

I scorn such fond delusion. 

When Amintas sees her frown 
Hoping still his joys to crown 
Quoth he, "my dear, as I am here 

I like not this behaviour; 
Tis lover's bliss, to toy and kiss, 

It wins a Maiden's favor. 

Let us like the Ivy twine 
And our loves in one combine 
Grim Pluto loved Proserpine 

Her beauty did him fetter; 
When thou art mine, and I am thine, 

111 please thee ten times better." 



Tie I for shame, fond boy," she 

"I'm resolvM to live a Maid, 
Thou art too young, to do me wrong 

Be not so bold to venture," 
Whilst he poor youth, to speak the truth, 
Still aimed at the center. 

Phillis blushed as red as blood 
When his mind she understood 
His bold intent for to prevent, 

She used her best endeavour, 
His resolution it was bent 

For he was loath to leave her. 

Hotly he pursued the Game, 
Whilst his Heart was on a flame 
She cry'd Pish nay fie for shame 

In faith you shall not do it 
But the youth her overcame 

And eagerly fell to it 
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Thus she strived all in vain 
Whilst she felt a pleasing pain, 
Yet he by no means would refrain 

But kindly did embrace her, 
He kissed his love and told her plain 

He never would disgrace her. 

In great rage she flung away 
Tumbling o'er the new-made hay 
Whilst he ashamed and breathless lay 

Although he then displeas'd her; 
He rallied and renewed the fray, 

And manfully appeased her. 

Thus they spent this crystal day 
In such wanton sports and play, 
Amintas there, embrac'd his Dear, 

And bid her be lighthearted; 
But night being come they hasted home, 

And kindly kissed and parted. 



THE GREEN-SICKNESS BEAUTY 
(By Lord Herbert of Cherbury. 1608-1664) 

THOUGH the pale white within your cheeks compos'd, 
And doubtful light unto your eye confin'd, 
Though your short breath not from itself unloosed, 
And careless motions of your equal mind, 
Argue your beauties are not all disclosed. 

Yet as a rising beam, when first 'tis shown, 
Points fairer, than when it ascends more red, 
Or as a budding rose, when first 'tis blown, 
Smells sweeter far, than when it is more spread, 
As all things best by principles are known, 

So in your green and flourishing estate 
A beauty is discern'd more worthy love 
Than that which further doth itself dilate, 
And those degrees of variation prove, 
Our vulgar wits so much do celebrate. 

Thus though your eyes dart not that piercing blaze, 
Which doth in busy Lovers' looks appear, 
It is because you do not need to gaze 
On other objects than your proper sphere, 
Nor wander further than to run that maze. 
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So, if you want that blood which must succeed, 
And give at last a tincture to your skin, 
It is, because neither in outward deed, 
Nor inward thought, you yet admit that sin, 
For which your cheeks a guilty blush should need. 

80 if your breath do not so freely flow, 
It is because you love not to consume 
That vital treasure, which you do bestow 
As well to vegetate as to perfume 
Your Virgin leaves, as fast as they do grow. 

Yet stay not here. Love for his right wQl call: 
You were not born to serve your only will, 
Nor can your beauty be perpetual* 
Tie your perfection for to ripen still, 
And to be gathered, rather than to f alL 



A DESCRIPTION 
(By Lord Herbert of Cherbury. 1665) 

I SING her worth and praises, I, 
Of whom a Poet cannot lie. 
The little World, the Great shall blase, 
Sea, Earth, her Body; Heaven, her Face, 
Her Hair, Sunbeams, whose every part 
Lightens, inflames each Lover's Heart, 
That thus you prove the Axiom true, 
Whilst the Sun helped Nature in you. 
Her Front, the white and azure sky 
In Light and Glory raised high, 
Being o'ercast by a cloudy frown, 
All Hearts and Eyes dejecteth down; 
Her each Brow, a celestial Bow 
Which through this Sky her Light doth show, 
Which doubled, if it strange appear 
The Sun's likewise is doubled there; 
Her either Cheek, a blushing Morn, 
Which, on the Wings of Beauty born, 
Doth never set, but only fair 
Shineth exalted in her hair; 
Within her Mouth Heaven's Heav'n reside; 
Her words the souls there Glorifi'd; 
Her Nose, th 9 Equator of this Globe, 
Where Nakedness, Beauty's best Robe, 
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Presents a form all Hearts to win I 

Last Nature made that Dainty Chin, 

Which that it might in every fashion 

Answer the rest, a Constellation 

like to a Desk, She there did place 

To write the Wonders of her Face. 

In this Celestial Frontispiece, 

Where Happiness eternal lies, 

First arranged stand three Senses,— 

This Heaven's Intelligences, 

Whose several Motions sweet combined 

Come from the first Move, her Mind. 

The weight of this Harmoniqne Sphere 

The Atlas of her Neck doth bear, 

Whose favours Day to Us imparts 

When Frowns make Night in Lovers' Hearts. 

Two foaming Billows are her Breasts, 

That carry rais'd upon their Crests 

The Tyrian Fish: More white's their Foam 

Then that whence Venus once did come. 

Here take her by the Hand, my Muse, 

With that Sweet Foe, to make my Truce, 

To compact Manna best compar'd, 

Whose dewy inside's not full hard. 

Her Waist's an envers'd Pyramis 

Upon whose Cone Love's Trophy is. 

Her Belly is that Magazine 

At whose peep Nature did resign 

That precious Mould by which alone 

There can be framed such a One: 

At th' entrance of which hidden Treasure, 

Happy making above measure, 

Two Alabaster Pillars stand, 

To warn all passage from that Land, 

At foot whereof engraved is 

The sad Non Ultra of Man's Bliss. 

The back of this most precious Frame 

Holds up in Majesty the Same; 

Where to make Music of her parts. 

Though all this Beauty's Temple be 

There's known within no Deity 

Save Virtues shrin'd within her Will. 

As I began, so say I still, 

I sing her Worth and Praises, I, 

Of whom a Poet cannot lie. 
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THE DAINTY DAMSEL'S DREAM, 

Tli6 Maid saw such strange Visions In her sleep, 
When she awaked It forced her for to weep: 
She dreaming lay, and thought her Love lay by, 
But he alas! was not at that time nigh. 
Then list and you shall hear the Damsel's Dream, 
And afterwards what followed the same. 

(By Laurence Price (c. 1654) i Rox. Ballads, HL jj6) 

PAST ONB 

AS I lay on my lovely bed, I fell into a dream, 
God Cupid he attended me, and straight upon the same, 
The Chamber where I lodged in, methought was all on fire, 
Then Mars and Jupiter came in, with wrath and furious ire. 

After came Venus with her train of Nymphs most fair and 

bright, 
And prickt my heart in every vein, much like to kill me quite; 
I knew no reason why their rage and anger should be so, 
"Why then," quoth Venus, "to thyself, thou art a mortal foe. 

"There is a young man loves thee dear, and now is like to die, 
Because for him thou dost not care; that is the reason why, 
That thou art punished so sore, here in thy naked bed, 
And if thou wilt not yield to love, we mean to kill thee dead." 

"Fair Queen," quoth I, "grant me this boon I may so happy be, 
For to present him to my view that I the man may see: 
And if that I can fancy him, there is no more to do, 
But I will yield to be his love, and kiss and hug him too." 

With that the flames all quenched was, and all the coasts 

was clear, 
And then a proper handsome youth "did in my sight appear; 
Like young Adonis in his prime this gallant seem'd to be, 
Of courage bold, and valour brave, and fortitude was he. 

PAST TWO 

His face like an Angel's was, his eyes like stars did shine, 
In every part from top to toe, he seemed a Saint divine, 
His sweet perfumed honied breath did bear so rare a smell, 
The richest odours in the world for scent it did excel. 

With courtly words and compliments he did me kindly greet, 
Crossing my lips ten thousand times with Kisses soft and 

sweet; 
In his right hand a purse of gold he had, and did me give, 
And told me I should never want such Coin whilst I did live. 
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It ravished my senses all, and set my heart on fire, 
His countenance for to behold it made me to admire I 
80 that I much desired then to have his company, 
His comely person to embrace as I in bed did lie. 

His hose and doublet he stript off, and came into my bed, 
Saying that he must master be, and have my maidenhead; 
Good lack! how willing then was I his love to entertain: 
The thought of action moved me in every limb and vein. 

When all my vitals thus were rais'd, and ready for the sport; 
Cupid and Venus stole away and so broke up the sport, 
Even so departed all the Nymphs, and straight upon the same 
I wakM and wept, because I saw all things was but a dream. 

Fie upon dreams, and fond delights, which thus disturbs the 

mind! 
Tis better far to be awaked, and exercise by kind. 
When as I dreamed, I had a love, and gold, and pleasure store; 
But when I waked, I saw none such, which makes me grieve 

the more* 



TO HIS MISTRESS DESIROUS TO GO TO BED 
(Prom John Cotgrave's Wife Interpreter. 1655) 

SLEEPY, my dear? yes, yes, I see 
Morpheus is fallen in love with thee; 
Morpheus, my worst of rivals, tries 
To draw the curtains of thine eyes, 
And fans them with his wing asleep; 
Makes drowsy love to play bo-peep. 
How prettily his feathers blow 
Those fleshy shuttings to and fro! 
O how he makes me tantalise 
With those fair apples of thine eyes! 
Equivocates and cheats me still. 
Opening and shutting at his will, 
Now both, now one! the doting god 
Plays with thine eyes at even or odd. 
My stammering tongue doubts which it might 
Bid thee, good-morrow or good-night 
So thy eyes twinkle brighter far 
Than the bright trembling evening star; 
So a wax taper, burnt within , 
The socket, plays at out and in* 



Thus doth Morpheus court thine eye, 
Meaning there all night to lie: 
Cupid and he play Whoop, All- Hid t 
The eye, their bed and coverlid. 
Fairest, let me thy night-clothes air; 
Come, 111 unlace thy stomacher. 
Make me thy maiden chamber-man, 
Or let me be thy warming-pan. 
O that I might but lay my head 
At thy bed's feet i'th trundle-bed. 



"DOWN IN A GARDEN SAT MY DEAREST 

LOVE" 
(From John Cotgrave's Wife Interpreter* 1655) 

DOWN in a garden sat my dearest love, 
Her skin more soft than down of swan, 
More tender-hearted than the turtle dove 
And far more kind than bleeding pelican. 
I courted her; she rose and blushing said. 
"Why was I born to live and die a maid?" 
With that I plucked a pretty marigold, 
Whose dewy leaves shut up when day is done: 
"Sweeting," I said, "arise, look and behold, 

A pretty riddle 111 to thee unfold: 
These leaves shut in as close as cloistered nun, 
Yet will they open when they see the sun." 

What mean you by this riddle, sir?" she said; 

I pray expound it" Then I thus begun: 
"Are not men made for maids and maids for men?" 
With that she changed her colour and grew wan. 
"Since that this riddle you so well unfold, 
Be you the sun, 111 be the marigold." 



u 
u 



"HARK, MY FLORA! LOVE DOTH CALL US" 
(From Sportive Wit: the Muses' Merriment. 1656) 

HARK, my Flora! Love doth call us 
To that strife that must befall us. 
He has robb'd his mother's myrtles 
And hath pull'd her downy turtles. 
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See, our genial posts are crown'd, 
And our beds like billows rise: 
Softer combat's nowhere found, 
And who loses wins the prize. 

Let not dark nor shadows fright thee; 
Thy limbs of lustre they will light thee. 
Fear not any can surprise us, 
Love himself doth now disguise us. 
From thy waist the girdle throw: 
Night and darkness both dwell here: 
Words or actions who can know, 
Where there's neither eye nor ear? 

Shew thy bosom and then hide it; 
License touching and then chide it; 
Give a grant and then forbear it, 
Offer something and forswear it; 
Ask where all our shame is gone; 
Call us wicked wanton men; 
Do as turtles, kiss and groan; 
Say "We ne'er shall meet again." 

I can hear thee curse, yet chase thee; 
Drink thy tears, yet still embrace thee; 
Easy riches is no treasure; 
She that's willing spoils the pleasure. 
Love bids learn the wrestlers' fight; 
Pull and struggle whilst ye twine; 
Let me use my force to-night, 
The next conquest shall be thine. 



CLORIS, NOW THOU ART FLED AWAY 
(From Sportive Wit: the Muses 9 Merriment. 1656) 

CLORIS, since thou art gone astray, 
Amyntas Shepherd's fled away; 
And all the joys he wont to spy 
I' th' pretty babies of thine eye, 
Are gone; and she hath none to say 
But who can help what will away, will away? 

The Green on which it was his chance 

To have her hand first in a dance, 

Among the merry Maiden-crew, 

Now making her nought but sigh and rue 

The time she ere had cause to say 

Ah, who can help what will away, will away? 
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The Lawn with which she wont to deck 

And circle in her whiter neck; 

Her Apron lies behind the door; 

The strings won't reach now as before: 

Which makes her oft cry well-a-day: 

But who can help what will away? 

He often swore that hi would leave me, 
Ere of my heart he could bereave me: 
But when the Sign was in the tail, 
He knew poor Maiden-flesh was frail; 
And laughs now I have nought to say, 
But who can help what will away. 

But let the blame upon me lie, 
I had no heart him to deny: 
Had I another Maidenhead, 
I'd lose it ere I went to bed: 
For what can all the world more say, 
Than who can help what will away? 



SHE LAY ALL NAKED IN HER BED 
(Wit and Drollery, 1656; Merry Drollery. 1661) 

SHE lay all naked in her bed, 
And I myself lay by; 
No Veil but Curtains about her spread, 

No covering but I: 
Her head upon her shoulders seeks 

To hang in careless wise, 
All full of blushes was her cheeks, 
And of wishes were her eyes. 

Her blood still fresh into her face, 

As on a message came, 
To say that in another place 

It meant another game; 
Her cherry Lip moist, plump, and fair, 

Millions of Kisses crown, 
Which ripe and uncropt dangled there, 

And weigh the branches down. 

Her Breasts, that swell'd so plump and high, 

Bred pleasant pain in me, 
For all the world I do defie 

The like felicity; 
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Her thighs and belly, soft and fair, 

To me were only shown: 
To have seen such meat, and not to have eat, 

Would have angered any stone. 

Her knees lay upward gently bent, 

And all lay hollow under, 
As if on easy terms they meant 

To fall unforc'd asunder; 
Just so the Cyprian Queen did lie, 

Expecting in her bower; 
When too long stay, had kept the boy 

Beyond his promis'd hour. 

M DuU down," quoth she, "why dost delay 
Such proffered bliss to take? 
Canst thou find out no other way 

Similitudes to make?" 
Mad with delight I thundering 

Threw my Arms about her, 
But pox upon 't 'twas but a dream. 

And so I lay without her. 
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ALDOBRANDINO, A FAT CARDINAL 
(From Choice Drollery: 1656) 

'EVER was human soul so overgrown, 
With an unreasonable Cargaxon 
Of flesh, as Aldobrandino, whom to pack, 
No girdle serv'd less than the zodiac: 
So thick a Giant, that he now was come 
To be accounted an eighth hill in Rome, 
And as the learn'd Tostatus kept his age, 
Writing for every day he hVd a page; 
80 he no less voluminous than that 
Added each day a leaf, but 'twas of fat 

The choicest beauty that had been devised 
By Nature, was by her parents sacrificed 
Up to this Monster, upon whom to try, 
If as increase, he could, too, multiply. 

Oh, how I tremble lest the tender maid 
Should die like a young infant over-laid I 
For when this Chaos would pretend to move 
And arch his back for the strong act of Love, 
He falls as soon o'erthrown with his own weight, 
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And with his ruins doth the Princess fright 
She lovely Martyr there lies stew'd and pressed, 
Like flesh under the tarred saddle dressed, 
And seems to those that look on them in bed, 
Larded with him, rather than married. 

Oft did he cry, but still in vain, to force 
His fatness, powerfuller then, a divorce; 
No herbs, no midwives profit here, nor can 
Of his great belly free the teeming man. 
What though he drink the vinegars most fine, 
They do not waste his fleshy Apennine; 
His paunch like some huge Isthmus runs between 
The amorous Seas, and lets them not be seen; 
Yet a new Dedalus invented how 
This Bull with his Pasiphae might plow. 

Have you those artificial torments known, 
With which long sunken Galeos are thrown 
Again on Sea, or the dead Galia 
Was rais'd that once behind St Peters lay: 
By the same rules he this time engine made, 
With silken cords in nimble pullies laid; 
And when his Genius prompteth his slow part 
To works of Nature, which he helps with Art: 
First he intangles in those woven bands, 
His groveling weight and ready to commands, 
The sworn Prinadas of his bed, the Aids 
Of Love's Camp, necessary Chambermaids; 
Each runs to her known tackling, hastes to noise, 
And in just distance of the urging voice, 
Exhorts the labour till he smiling rise 
To the bed's roof, and wonders how he flies. 

Thence as the eager Falcon having spied 
Fowl at the brook, or by the River's side, 
Hangs in the middle Region of the air, 
So hovers he, and plains above his fair: 

Blest Icarus first melted at those beams, 
That he might after fall into those streams, 
And there allaying his delicious flame, 
In that sweet Ocean propagate his name, 

Unable longer to delay, he calls 
To be let down, and in short measure falls 
Toward his Mistress, that without her smock 
Lies naked as Andromeda at the Rock, 
And through the Skies see her wing&d Perseus strike 
Though for his bulk, more that sea-monster like. 

Meantime the Nurse, who as the most discreet 
Stood governing the motions at the feet, 
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And balanc'd his descent, lest that amiss 

He fell too fast, or that way more than this; 

Steers the Prow of the pensile Galleys, 

Right on Love's Harbour the Nymph lets him pass 

Over the Chains, and 'tween the double Fort 

Of her encastled knees, which guard the Port. 

The Burs as she had learnt still diligent, 
Now girt him backwards, now him forwards bent; 
Like those that levelled in tough Cordage, teach 
The mural Ram, and guide it to the Breach. 



A MAIDEN'S DENIAL 
(From Sportive Wit; the Muses 9 Merriment, 1656) 

NAY, pish! nay, phew! nay, faith and will you? fie! 
A gentleman and use me thus! Ill cry. 
Nay, God's body, what means this? Nay, fie for shame, 
Nay, faith, away! Nay, fie, you are to blame. 
Hark! somebody comes! hands off, I pray! 
Ill pinch, I'll scratch, 111 spurn, 111 run away. 
Nay, faith, you strive in vain, you shall not speed 
You mar my ruff, you hurt my back, I bleed. 
Look how die door stands ope, somebody sees! 
Your buttons scratch, in faith you hurt my knees. 
What will men say? Lord, what a coil is here! 
You make me sweat; i' faith, here's goodly gear. 
Nay, faith, let me entreat you, if you list; 
You mar my clothes, you tear my smock, but, had I wist 
So much before, I would have shut you out. 
Is it a proper thing you go about? 
I did not think you would have used me this, 
But now I see I took my aim amiss. 
A little thing would make me not be friends: 
You've used me well! I hope you'll make amends. 
Hold still, 111 wipe your face, you sweat amain: 
You have got a goodly thing with all your pain. 
Alas! how hot am I! what will you drink? 
If you go sweating down what will men think? 
Remember, sir, how you have used me now; 
Doubtless ere long I will be meet with you. 
If any man but you had used me so, 
Would I have put it up? in faith, sir, no. 
Nay, go not yet; stay here and sup with me, 
And then at cards we better shall agree. 
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TO CYTHEREA 
(By the Duke of Buckinham (1628-1687) 

THE transient reason let's improve, 
That human life allots to love; 
Youth soon, my Cynthia! flies away, 
And age assumes its frozen sway; 
With elegance and neatness dressed, 
Come there, in beauty's bloom confessed, 
And in my fond embrace be blest! 

Faint stragglings, but inflame desire, 
And serve to fan the lover's fire; 
Then yield not all at once your charms, 
But with reluctance fill my arms: 

My arms! that shall, with eager haste, 
Encircle now your slender waist; 
Now round your neck be careless hung, 
And now o'er all your frame be flung: 
About your limbs my limbs I'll twine, 
And lay your glowing cheek to mine: 
Close to my broad, manlier chest, 
I'll press thy firm, proud-swelling breast, 
Now rising high, now falling low, 
As passion's tide shall ebb, or flow: 
My murmuring tongue shall speak my bliss, 
Shall court your yielding lips to kiss; 
Each kiss with thousands 111 repay, 
And almost suck your breath away: 
A thousand more you then shall give, 
And then a thousand more receive; 
In transport half-dissolved well lie, 
Venting our wishes in a sigh. 
Quick-starting from me, now display 
Your loose and discomposed array: 
Your hair shall o'er your polished brow, 
In sweetly-wild disorder flow, 
And those long tresses from behind, 
You used in artful braids to bind, 
Shall down your snowy bosom spread 
Redundant, in a softened shade; 
And from your wishful eyes shall stream 
The dewy light of passion's flame: 
While now and then a look shall glance, 
Your senses lost in amorous trance; 
That fain my rudeness would remove, 
Yet plainly tells how strong you love; 
The roses heightened on your cheek, 
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Shall the fierce tide of rapture speak; 
And on your lips a wanner glow 
The deepened ruby then shall show: 
Your breast, replete with youthful fire, 
Shall heave with tumults of desire; 
Shall heave at thoughts of wished-for bliss, 
Springing as though 'twould meet my kiss: 
Down on that heaven 111 sink quite spent, 
And lie in tender languishment; 
But soon your charms' reviving power, 
Shall to my frame new life restore: 
With love 111 then my pains assuage, 
With kisses cool my wanton rage, 
Hang o'er thy beauties till I cloy, 
Then cease, and then renew my joy. 



"WAS EVER MAN OF NATURE'S FRAMING" 
(By Charles Cotton. 1630-1687) 
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AS ever man of Nature's framing 
So given o'er to roving, 
Who have been twenty years a-taming 
By ways that are not worth the naming, 
And now must die of loving? 

Hell take me if she ben't so winning 

That now I love her mainly! 
And though in jest at the beginning, 
Yet now I'd wondrous fain be sinning, 

And so have told her plainly. 

At which she cries I do not love her, 

And tells me of her honour; 
Then have I no way to disprove her, 
And my true passion to discover, 

But straight to fall upon her. 

Which done, forsooth, she talks of wedding, 

But what will that avail her? 
For though I am old dog at bedding, 
I'm yet a man of so much reading 

That there I sure shall fail her. 

No, hang me if I ever marry 

Till womankind grow stauncher! 
I do delight delights to vary, 
And love not in one hulk to tarry, 
But only trim and launch her. 
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A PURITAN 
(From Merry Drollery 9 (1661) fol. a) 

PURITAN of late, 
And eke a holy Sister, 
A Catechizing sate, 
And fan he would have kist her 
For his Mate. 
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But she a Babe of grace, 
A Child of reformation 
Thought kissing a disgrace, 
A Limb of profanation 
In that place. 

He swore by yea and nay 
He would have no denial, 
The spirit would it so, 
She should endure a trial 
Ere she go. 

Why swear you so, quoth she? 
Indeed, my holy Brother, 
You might have forsworn be 
Had it been to another, 
Not to me. 

He laid her on the ground, 
His Spirits fell a ferking, 
Her Zeal was in a sound, 
He edified her Merkin 
Upside down. 

And when their leave they took, 
And parted were asunder 
My Muse did then awake, 
And I turn'd Ballad-monger. 
For their sake. 



"RIDING TO LONDON, ON DUNSTABLE 

WAY" 
(A Song from Merry Drollery. 1661) 

RIDING to London, on Dunstable way 
I met with a Maid on Midsummer day, 
Her Eyes they did sparkle like Stars in the sky, 
Her face it was fair, and her forehead was high: 
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The more I came to ber, the more I did view her, 
The better I likM her pretty sweet face, 
I could not forbear her, but still I drew near her, 
And then I began to tell her my case: 

Whither walk'st thou, my pretty sweet soul? 
She modestly answer'd to Hockley-i'th-hole. 
I askM her her business; she had a red cheek, 
She told me, she went a poor service to seek; 
I said, it was pity she should leave the City, 
And settle herself in a Country Town; 
She said it was certain it was her hard fortune 
To go up a maiden, and so to come down. 

With that I alighted, and to her I stept, 
I took her by th' hand, and this pretty maid wept; 
Sweet, weep not, quoth I: I kissed her soft lip; 
I wrung her by the hand, and my finger she nipped; 
So long there I wooed her, such reasons I shewed her, 
That she my speeches could not control, 
But curtsied finely, and got up behind me, 
And back she rode with me to Hockley-i'th'-hole. 

When I came to Hockley at the sign of the Cock, 

By a lighting I chanced to see her white smock, 

It lay so alluring upon her round knee, 

I call for a Chamber immediately; 

I hugged her, I tugged her, I kissed her, I smugged her, 

And gently I laid her down on a bed, 

With nodding and pinking, with sighing and winking, 

She told me a tale of her Maidenhead. 

While she to me this story did tell, 
I could not forbear, but on her I fell; 
I tasted the pleasure of sweetest delight, 
We took up our lodging, and lay there all night; 
With soft arms she rouled me, and of ttimes told me, 
She loved me dearly, even as her own soul: 
But on the next morrow we parted with sorrow, 
And so I lay with her at Hockley-i'th'-hole. 



THE MAID A BATHING 

{Merry Drollery Compleat, p. 148; musk in Dancing 

Master, 1650-65) 

UPON a Summer's day, 
'Bout middle of the morn, 
I spy*d a Lass that lay 
Stark nak*d as she was born; 



Twas by a running Pool, 

Within a meadow green, 
And there she lay to coot 

Not thinking to be seen. 

Then did she by degrees 

Wash every part in rank, 
Her Arms, her breasts, her thighs, 

Her Belly, and her Flank; 
Her legs she opened wide, 

My eyes I let down steal, 
Until that I espied 

Dame nature's privy SeaL 

I stripped me to the skin, 

And boldly stepped unto her, 
Thinking her love to win, 

I thus began to woo her: 
Sweetheart be not so coy, 

Time's sweet in pleasure spent, 
She frowned, and cried, away. 

Yet, smiling, gave consent 

Then blushing, down she slid, 

Seeming to be amazed, 
But heaving up her head, 

Again she on me gazed; 
I seeing that, lay down, 

And boldly 'gan to kiss, 
And she did smile, and frown, 

And so fell to our bliss. 

Then lay she on the ground 

As though she had been sped, 
As women in a swoon, 

Yield up, and yet not dead: 
So did this lively maid, 

When hot blood fill'd her vein, 
And coming to herself she said, 

I thank you for your pain. 



MAIDEN'S DELIGHT 
(From Merry Drollery, 1661) 

A YOUNG man of late, that lacked a mate, 
And courting came unto her, 
With Cap, and Kiss, and sweet Mistress, 
But little could he do her; 
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Quoth the, my friend, let kissing end, 
Wherewith you do me smother, 
And run at Ring with t'other thing; 
A little o' th'one with t'other. 

Too much of ought is good for nought, 
Then leave this idle kissing; 
Your barren suit will yield no fruit 
If the other thing be missing: 
As much as this a man may kiss 
His sister or his mother; 
He that will speed must give with need 
A little o' th'one with t'other. 

Who bids a Quest unto a feast, 
To sit by divers dishes, 
They please their mind until they find 
Change, please each creature wishes; 
With beak and bill I have my fill, 
With measure running over; 
The Lover's dish I now do wish, 
A little o' th' f one with f other. 

To gull me thus, like Tantalus, 
To make me pine with plenty, 
With shadows store, and nothing more, 
Your substance is so dainty; 
A fruitless tree is like to thee, 
Being but a kissing lover, 
With leaves join fruit, or else be mute; 
A little o' th' f one with t'other. 

Sharp join'd with fiat, no mirth to that; 
A low note and a higher, 
Where Mean and Base keeps time and place, 
Such music maids desire: 
All of one string doth loathing bring, 
Change, is true Music's Mother, 
Then leave my face, and sound the base, 
A little o' th' f one with f other. 

The golden mine lies just between 
The high way and the lower; 
He that wants wit that way to hit 
Alas! hath little power; 
You'll miss the clout if that you shoot 
Much higher, or much lower: 
Shoot just between, your arrows keen, 
A little o' th' f one with t'other. 
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No smoke desire without a fire, 
No wax without a Writing: 
If right you deal give Deeds to Seal, 
And straight fall to inditing; 
Thus do I take these lines I make, 
As to a faithful Lover, 
In order hell first write, then seal, 
A little o' th' t*one with t'other. 

Thus while she stayed the young man played 
Not high, but low defending; 
Each stroke he strook so well she took, 
She swore it was past mending; 
Let swaggering boys that think by toys 
Their Lovers to fetch over, 
Lip-labour save for the maids must have 
A little o' th' t'one with t'other. 



THERE WAS THREE BIRDS 
(From Merry Drollery, 1661) 

THERE was three birds that built very low, 
The first and the second cryM, have at her toe, 
The third went merrily in and in, in, 
And the third went merrily in; 
O never went Wimble in timber more nimble 
With so little screwing and knocking on't in, 
With so little knocking in. 

There was three birds (that) built on a pin, 
The first and second cry'd, have at her shin, 
The third he went merrily in and in, in, 
The third he went merrily in; 
O never went Wimble in timber more nimble 
With so little screwing and knocking on't in, 
With so little knocking in. 

There was three birds that built on a tree, 
The first and the second cry*d, have at her knee, 
And the third he went merrily in and in, in, 
And the third he went merrily in; 
O never went Wimble in timber more nimble 
With so little screwing and knocking on't in, 
With so little knocking in. 
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There was three birds that built very high, 
The first and the second cried, have at her thigh, 
The third he went merrily in and in, in, 
The third he went merrily in; 
O never went Wimble in timber more nimble 
With so little screwing and knocking on't in, 
With so little knocking in. 

There was three birds that built on a stump, 
The first and the second cry'd, nave at her rump, 
The third he went merrily in and in, in, 
And the third he went merrily in; 
O never went Wimble in timber more nimble 
With so little screwing, and knocking on't in, 
With so little knocking in. 



"IF SHE BE NOT AS KIND" 
(By Sir George Etheredge. From The Comical Revenge.) 

IF she be not as kind as fair, 
But peevish and unhandy, 
Leave her, she's only worth the care 

Of some spruce jack-a-dandy. 
I would not have thee such an ass, 
Hadst thou ne'er so much leisure, 
To sigh and whine for such a lass 
Whose pride's above her pleasure. 



Ladies, though to your conquering eyes 

Love owes his chiefest victories, 
And borrows those bright arms from you 
With which he does the world subdue, 
Yet you yourself are not above 
The empire nor the griefs of love. 

Then rack not lovers with disdain, 
Lest Love on you revenge their pain; 
You are not free because you're fair; 
The Boy did not his Mother spare: 

Beauty's but an offensive dart, 

It is no armour for the heart 
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THE ACCOUNT 
(By Abraham Cowley. A Paraphrase of Anacreon. 1668) 

WHEN all the Stars are by thee told, 
(The endless Sums of heav'nly Gold) 
Or when the Hairs are reckon'd all, 
From sickly Autumn's Head that fall, 
Of when the drops that make the Sea. 
Whilst all her Sands thy Counters be; 
Thou then, and Thou alone maist prove 
Th' Arithmetician of my Love. 
An hundred Loves at Athens score, 
At Corinth write an hundred more. 
Fair Corinth does such Beauties bear, 
So few is an Escaping there. 
Write then at Chios seventy-three; 
Write then at Lesbos (let me see) 
Write me at Lesbos ninety down, 
Full ninety Loves, and half a One. 
And next to these let me present, 
The fair Ionian Regiment 
And next the Carian Company, 
Five hundred both Effectively. 
Three hundred more at Rhodes and Crete; 
Three hundred 'tis I' am sure Complete. 
For arms at Crete each Face does bear, 
And every Eye's an Archer there. 
Go on; this stop why dost thou make? 
Thou thinkst, perhaps, that I mistake. 
Seems this to thee too great a Sum? 
Why many thousands are to come; 
The mighty Xerxes could not boast 
Such different Nations in his Host. 
On; for my Love, if thou be'st weary, 
Must find some better Secretary. 
I have not yet my Persian told, 
Nor yet my Syrian Loves enroll'd, 
Nor Indian, nor Arabian; 
Nor Cyprian Loves, nor African; 
Nor Scythian, nor Italian flames; 
There's a whole Map behind of Names. 
Of gentle Love i'th' temperate Zone, 
And cold ones in the Frigid One, 
Cold frozen Loves with which I pine, 
And parched Loves beneath the Line. 
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MAIDENHEAD 
(By Abraham Cowley. From The Mistress. 1668) 

1. 

THOU wont estate even of the sex that's worst; 
Therefore by Nature made at first, 
T attend the weakness of our birth! 
Sight, outward Curtain to the Nuptial Bed! 
Thou Case to buildings not yet finished f 
Who like the Center of the Earth, 
Dost heaviest things attract to thee, 
Though Thou a point imaginary be. 

2. 

A thing Qod thought for Mankind so unfit, 

That his first Blessing ruin'd it. 

Cold frozen Nurse of fiercest fires! 
Who, like the parched plains of Africk sand, 
(A sterile, and a wild unlovely Land) 

Art always scorched with hot desires, 

Yet barren quite, didst thou not bring 
Monsters and Serpents forth thy self to sting 

3. 

Thou that bewitchest men, whilst thou dost dwell 

Like a close Conj'urer in his Cell 

And fear*st the days discovering Eye! 
No wonder 'tis at all that thou shouldst be 
Such tedious and unpleasant Company, 

Who liv'st so Melancholilyt 

Thou thing of subtle, slippery kind, 
Which Women lose, and yet no Man can find. 

4. 

Although I think thou never found wilt be, 

Yet I'm resolved to search for thee; 

The search it self rewards the pains. 
So, though the Chymick his great secret miss, 
(For neither it in Art nor Nature is) 

Yet things well worth his toyle he gains: 

And does his Charge and Labour pay 
With good unsought experiments by the way. 
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Say what thou wilt, Chastity is no more, 

Thee, than a Porter is his Door. 

In vain to honour they pretend, 
Who guard themselves with Ramparts and with Walls, 
Them only fame the truly valiant calls, 

Who can an open breach defend. 

Of thy quick loss can be no doubt, 
Within so Hated, and so Lov*d without 



A DREAM 
(From PI ay ford 9 s Treasury of Mustek, c. 1669) 

I LAID me down on a pillow soft, 
And dream'd I dipt and kissed my mistress oft; 
She cryM, Pie, fie, away, you are too bold. 
I prayM her be content, tho' she were cold, 
My veins did burn with flames of hot desire, 
And must not leave till she had quench'd my fire. 

Well, since (said she) I may not from you fly, 
Do what you please, I give you liberty, 
With that I waked, but found I was deceived; 
For which I storm'd like one of sense bereaved. 



THE IMPERFECT ENJOYMENT 
(By the Earl of Rochester. 1648-1680) 

FRUITION was the question in debate, 
Which like so hot a casuist I state, 
That she my freedom urged as my offense 
To teach my reason to subdue my sense; 
But yet this angry cloud, that did proclaim 
Volleys of thunder, melted into rain; 
And this adult'rate stamp of seeming nice, 
Made feigned virtue but a bawd to vice; 
For, by a compliment that's seldom known, 
She thrusts me out, and yet invites me home; 
And these denials, but advance delight, 
As prohibition sharpens appetite; 
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For the kind curtain raising my esteem, 

To wonder as the opening of the scene, 

When of her breast her hands the guardians were, 

Yet I salute each sullen officer: 

Tho' like the flaming sword before my eyes, 

They block the passage to my paradise; 

Nor could those tyrant lands so guard the coin, 

But love, where't cannot purchase, my purloin: 

For tho 9 her breasts are hid, her lips are prise, 

To make me rich beyond my avarice; 

Yet my ambition my affection fed, 

To conquer both the white rose and the red. 

The event proved true, for on the bed she sate 

And seemed to court, what she had seemed to hate; 

Heat of resistance had increased her fire, 

And weak defense is turned to strong desire. 

What unkind influence could interapose, 

When two such stars did in conjunction close? 

Only too hasty seal my hopes did foil, 

Pressing to feed her lamp, I spilt my oil; 

And that which most reproach upon me hurled, 

Was dead to her, gives life to all the world, 

Nature's chief prop, and motion's primest source, 

In one lost both their figure and their force. 

Sad conquest; When it is the victor's fate, 

To die at the entrance of the opening gate: 

Like prudent corporations had we laid 

A common stock by, we had improved our trade; 

But as a prodigal heir, I spent bye-the-bye, 

What, home directed, would serve her and L 

When next in such assaults I chance to be, 

Give me less vigour, more activity; 

For love turns impotent, when strained too high; 

His very cordials, make him sooner die, 

Evaporates in fume, the fire too great; 

Love's chemistry thrives best in equal heat 



THE LUCKY MINUTE 
(By the Earl of Rochester; published c. 1670) 

AS Chloris full of harmless Thought, 
Beneath a Willow lay, 
Kind Love a youthful Shepherd brought, 
To pass the Time away. 
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She blushed to be encountered so, 

And chid the am'rous Swain; 
But, as she strove to rise and go, 

He pulled her down again. 

A sudden Passion seized her Heart, 

In spite of her Disdain; 
She felt a Pulse in ev'ry Part, 

And Love in ev'ry Vein. 

Oh Youth t said she, what Charms are these, 

That conquer and surprise? 
Oh! let me — for, unless you please, 

I have no Power to rise. 

She fainting spoke, and trembling lay, 

For fear he should comply; 
Her lovely Eyes her Heart betray, 

And gave her Tongue the Lie. 

Thus she, who Princes/ had denied, ' 
With all their Pomp and Train, 

Was in the lucky Minute tried, 
And yielded to the Swain. 



SONG 

(Anonymous. Printed in 1670) 

HE that will court a Wench that is coy, 
That is proud, that is peevish and antic, 
Let him be careless to sport and toy, 
And as peevish as she is frantic: 

Laugh at her and slight her, 

Flatter her, spight her, 

Rail and commend her again. 
It is the way to woo her, 
If that you mean to come close to her, 

Such Girls will love such men. 

He that will court a Wench that is mild, 
That is soft and kind of behaviour; 

Let him kindly woo her, 

Nor roughly come to her, 
'Tis the way to win her favour. 

Give her kisses plenty: 

Shell take them were they twenty, 

Stroke her and kiss her again, 
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It 18 the way to woo her, 
If that you mean to come close to her, 
Such Girls do love soft men. 

He that will court a Wench that is mad, 

That will squeak and cry out if you handle her, 

Let him kick and fling, 

Tin he make the house ring, 
*Tis the only way to tame her: 

Take her up and touze her, 

Salute her and rouse her 
Then kiss her, and please her again: 
It is the way to woo her 
If that you mean to come close to her, 

Mad Girls do love mad men. 



LIKE TO THE WEALTHY ISLAND THOU 

SHALT LIE 
(From The New Academy of Compliments, 1671) 

LIKE to the wealthy island thou shalt lie, 
And like the sea about it I; 
Thou like fair Albion to the sailors' sight, 
Spreading her beauteous bosom all in white; 
Like the kind Ocean I will be, 
With loving arms for ever clasping thee; 
But 111 embrace thee gentlier far than so 
As their fresh banks soft rivers do; 
Nor shall the proudest planet boast a power 
Of making my full love to ebb an hour: 
It never dry or low can prove 
Whilst my unwasted fountain feeds my love. 
Such heat and vigour shall our kisses bear 
As if like doves we engendered there: 
No bound nor rule my pleasures shall endure, 
In love there's none too much an epicure. 
Nought shall my hands or lips control; 
111 kiss thee through, 111 kiss thy. very souL 
Yet nothing but the night our sport shall know, 
Night that's both blind and silent too. 
Alpheus found not a more secret trace 
His loved Sicanian fountain to embrace, 
Creeping so far beneath the sea, 
Than I will do to enjoy and feast on thee. 
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Men out of wisdom, women out of pride, 

The pleasant thefts of love do hide. 

That may secure thee, but thou hast yet from me 

A more infallible security; 

For there's no danger I should tell 

The joys which are to me unspeakable. 



LOVE'S FANCY 
(By John Dryden in An Evening 9 * Love: 1671) 

AFTER the pangs of a desperate Lover, 
When a day and night I have sighed all in vain, 
Ah what a pleasure it is to discover, 
In her eyes pity who causes my pain, 

When with unkindness our Love at a stand is, 
And both have punish'd our selves with the pain, 
Ah what a pleasure the touch of her hand is! 
Ah what a pleasure to touch it again! 

When the denial comes fainter and fainter, 
And her eyes gives what her tongue does deny, 
Ah what a trembling I feel when I venture, 
Ah what a trembling does usher my Joy! 

When, with a Sigh, she accords me the blessing 
And her eyes twinkle 'twist pleasure and pain, 
Ah, what a Joy 'tis beyond all expressing! 
Ah, what a Joy to hear, Shall we again! 



CALM WAS THE EVENING, AND CLEAR WAS 

THE SKY 
(By John Dryden in An Evening's Love: 1671) 

CALM was the Evening, and clear was the Sky, 
And the new budding Flowers did spring, 
When all alone went Amyntas and I 
To hear the sweet Nightingale sing. 
I sate, and he laid him down by me, 
And scarcely his breath he could draw, 
But when with a fear, 
He began to draw near, 
He was dash'd with A ha, ha, ha. 
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He blush'd to himself, and lay still for awhile, 
And his modesty curb'd his desire, 
But straight I convinc'd all his fears with a smiley 
Which added new flames to his fire. 

Sylvia, said he, you are cruel. 
To keep your poor Lover in awe, 

Then once more he prest 
With his hands to my breast, 
But was dash'd with A ha, ha, ha. 

I knew 'twas his passion that caus'd all his fear, 
And therefore I pitied his case, 

1 whisperM him softly, there's nobody here, 
And laid my cheek close to his face: 

But as he grew bolder and bolder, 
A shepherd came by us and saw, 

And just as our bliss 

We began with a Kiss; 
He burst out with a Ha, Ha, ha, Ha. 



"DO NOT ASK ME, CHARMING PHILLIS" 
(From The New Academy oi Compliments, 1671) 

DO not ask me, charming Phillis, 
Why I lead you here alone 
By this bank of pinks and lilies 
And of roses newly blown. 

'Tis not to behold the beauty 
Of those flowers that crown the spring, 

'Tis to— but I know my duty 
And dare never name the thing. 

'Tis at worst but her denying: 

Why should I thus fearful be? 
Every minute, gently flying, 

Smiles and says "Make use of me." 

What the sun does to those roses 

While the beams play sweetly in, 
I would— but my fear opposes 

And I dare not name the thing. 

Yet I die if I conceal it: 

Ask my eyes, or ask your own, 
And if neither dare reveal it, 

Think what lovers think alone. 
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On this bank of pinks and lilies, 
Might I speak what I would do, 

I would — with my lovely Phillis— 
I would— -I would— ah, would you? 



A SONG AT THE KINGS HOUSE 
(From Westminster Drolleries, 1671-3) 

CLORIS, let my passion ever, 
Be to you as I design: 
Flames so noble, that you never 
Saw the like till you knew mine. 

Not a breath of feigned passion 
From my lips shall reach your ears; 
Nor this love that's now in fashion, 
Made of modest sighs and tears. 

In my breast a room so fitting 
For your heart I will prepare, 
That you'll never think of quitting, 
Were you once but harboured there. 

The Rent's not great that I require 
From your heart, mine to repay: 
Fortitude's all I desire 
To keep your lodging from decay. 

Fairest Saint, then be not cruel, 
Nor to love me count it sin; 
Since a smile from you is fuel, 
For to keep this fire in. 

When I am f orc'd by death or age, 
From your flames for to retire, 
All true Lovers 111 engage 
Still my passion to admire. 



WERT THOU BUT HALF SO WISE AS THOU 

ART FAIR 
(A Song from Westminster Drolleries, 16710) 

ERT thou but half so wise as thou art fair, 
Thou would'st not need such courting, 
'Twill prove a loss you'll ne'er repair, 
Should you still defer your sporting. 
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This peevish shall I, shall I, you'll repent, 

When your spring is over, 
Beauties after-math— no kind friends hath 

To gratify a Lover! 



Perhaps you may think 'tis a sin to deal, 

Till Hymen doth authorise you: 
Though the Gods themselves sweet pleasure steal, 

That to coyness thus advise you. 
Pox upon the Link-boy and his Taper, 

111 kiss, although not have you, 
Twas an Eunuch wrote all the Text that you quote, 

And the Ethics that enslave you. 

I am sure you have heard of that sprightly Dame 

That with Mars so often traded, 
Had the God but thought she had been to blame, 

She had surely been degraded. 
Nor is blind Cupid less esteemed 

For the sly tricks on his Mother, 
For men do adore that Son of a Whore, 

As much as any other. 

'TIS plain antiquity doth lie 

Which made Lucretia squeamish; 
For that which you call Chastity, 

Upon her left a blemish: 
For when her Paramour grew weak, 

Her passion waxed stronger, 
For the Lecherous Drab her self did stab 

'Cause Tarquin staid no longer. 

Then away with this Bugbear Vice, 

You are lost if that you fly me, 
In Elysium (if you here are nice) 

You never shall come nigh me: 
Hell for Vestals is a Cloister 

I don't run doting thither, 
For the pleasant shades are for her that trades: 

Let's truck and go together. 



SILVIA 
(From Westminster Drolleries, 1671-2) 

SILVIA, tell me how long it will be 
Before you will grant my desire: 
Is there no end of your cruelty, 
But must I consume in this fire? 



You'll not tell me you love me, nor yet that you hate, 
But take pleasure In seeing me languish 

Ah, Silvia, pity my desperate state, 
For you are the cause of my anguish: 

Her ANSWER 

Damon, I tell thee I never shall be 

In a humour to grant thy desire; 
Nor can I be taxed with cruelty, 

Having one that I more do admire. 
For 'tis him that I love, and thee that I hate, 

Yet I find you fain would be doing; 
No, Damon, you never shall be my Mate, 

Then prithee, Friend, leave off thy wooing. 

HIm REPLY 

Silvia, know I never shall more 

Be a Suitor to pride and disdaining, 
Nor can my respects be as heretofore, 

Being now in the time of their waning: 
For I prize not thy love, nor I fear not thy hate, 

Then prithee take it for a warning, 
Whenever you meet with another mate, 

Faith, Silvia, leave off your scorning. 



CELAMINA OF MY HEART 
(By John Dryden. From an Evening? a Love) 



Damon. Celamina, of my heart, 
None shall e're bereave you: 
If by your good leave I may 
Quarrel with you once a day 
I win never leave you. 

OBTiAMTWA. Passion's but an empty name, 

Where respect is wanting; 
Damon, you mistake your aim, 
Hang your heart, and burn your flame, 

If you must be ranting. 

daxon. Love as dull and muddy is, 

As decaying Liquor: 
Anger sets it on the Lees, 
And refines it by degrees, 

Till it works it quicker. 
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OELAMDXJl Love by Quarrels to beget, 

Wisely you endeavour, 
With a grave Physician's wit, 
Who to cure an ague fit, 

Puts me in a Fervour. 

DAKOV. Anger rouseth Love to fight, 

And his only bait is, 
Tis the spur to dull delight, 
And is but an eager bite 

When desire at height is. 

oelamina. If such drops of heat can fall, 

In our wooing weather, 
If such drops of heat can fall, 
We shall have the Devil and all, 

When we come together. 



BENEATH A MYRTLE SHADE 
(By John Dryden In Conquest of Granada. 1671) 

BENEATH a Myrtle shade, 
Which Love for none but happy Lovers made, 
I slept, and straight my Love before me brought 
Phillis, the object of my waking thought 
Undressed she came, my flames to meet, 
While Love strow'd flowers beneath her feet: 

Flowers, which so press* d by her f became more 
sweet. 

From the bright Vision's head, 

A careless Veil of Lawn was loosely spread: 

Prom her white Temples fell her shady hair, 

Like cloudy sun-shine, not too brown nor fair, 

Her hands, her lips did love inspire, 

Her every Grace my heart did fire, 

But most her eyes, which languish with desire. 

Ah charming Fair, said I, 

How long can you my bliss and yours deny? 

By nature and by Love this lonely shade 

Was for revenge of suffering Lovers made 

Silence and shades with Love agree. 

Both shelter you and favour me: 

You cannot blush, because I cannot see. 
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No, let me die, she said, 

Rather than lose the spotless name of Maid. 

Faintly methought she spoke; for all the while 

She bid me not believe her, with a smile. 

Then die, said I: She still denied, 

And is it thus, thus she cry'd, 

You use a harmless Maid, and so she died. 

I wak*d, and straight I knew 
I loved so well, it made my dream prove true. 
Fancy the kinder Mistress of the two, 
Fancy had done what Phillis would not do. 
Ah, cruel Nymph, cease your disdain, 
Whilst I can dream you scorn in vain, 

Asleep or waking, you must ease my pain. 



ON A GENTLEMAN 
(Prom Westminster Drollery. 1671*72) 

POOR Cloris wept, and from her eyes 
The liquid tears came trickling down; 
Such wealthy drops may well suffice, 

To be the ransom of a Crown: 
And as she wept, she sigh'd, and said, 
Alas tor me, unhappy Maid, 
That by my tolly, my tolly am betray 9 d. 

When first these eyes, unhappy eyes, 

Met with the Author of my woe, 
Methought our Souls did sympathize, 

And it was death to say him no. 
He sued, I granted; O then befel 

My shame which I'm afraid to tell! 

Ay me, that I bad never lov'd so well." 

O had I been so wise as not 
To have yielded up my Virgin-Fort, 

My life had been without a blot, 
And dar*d the envy of Report; 

But now my guilt hath made me be 
A scorn for time to point at me, 
As at the Butt and Mark ot Misery." 

Here now in sorrow do I sit, 

And pensive thoughts possess my breast I 
My silly heart with cares is split, 

And grief denies me wonted rest: 
Come then black night and screen me round, 

That I may never more be found, 

Unless in tears, in tears ot sorrow drown 9 d. 
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THE IMPERFECT ENJOYMENT 
(By Sir George Ethcrcdge. 1634-1691) 

AFTER a pretty amorous discourse, 
She does resist my love with pleasing force; 
Moved not with anger, but with modesty, 
Against her will she is my enemy. 
Her eyes the rudeness of her arms excuse, 
Whilst those accept what these seem to refuse; 
To ease my passion and to make me blest 
The obliging smock tails from her whiter breast. 
Then with her lovely hands she does conceal 
Those wonders chance so kindly did reveal 
In vain, alas I her nimble fingers strove 
To shield her beauties from my greedy love: 
Guarding her breasts, her lips she did expose, 
To save a lily she must lose a rose. 
So many charms she has in every place, 
A hundred hands cannot defend each grace. 
Sighing at length her force she does recall, 
For since I must have part she'll give me aJL 
Her arms the joyful conqueror embrace, 
And seem to guide me to the sought-for place: 
Her love is in her sparkling eyes expressed, 
She falls o' the bed for pleasure more than rest 
But oh, strange passion! oh, abortive joy! 
My seal does my devotion quite destroy: 
Come to the temple where I should adore 
My saint, I worship at the sacred door; 
Oh, cruel chance! the town which did oppose 
My strength so long, now yields to my dispose; 
When overjoyM with victory I fall 
Dead at the foot of the surrender^ wall, 
Without the usual ceremony, we 
Have both fulfilled the amorous mystery; 
The action which we should have jointly done, 
Each has unluckily performed alone; 
The union which our bodies should enjoy, 
The union of our eager souls destroy. 
Our flames are punish'd by their own excess, 
We'd had more pleasure had our loves been less. 
She blush'd and frown'd, perceiving we had done 
The sport she thought we scarce had yet begun. 
Alas, said I, condemn yourself, not me, 
This is th' effect of too much modesty. 
Hence with that peevish virtue, the delight 
Of both our victories was lost f the fight; 
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Yet from my shame your glory does arise, 

My weakness proves the vigour of your eyes: j 

They did consume the victim ere it came j 

Unto the altar, with a purer flame: 

Phyllis, let then this comfort ease your care, 

You'd been more happy had you been less fair. i 



THE FORSAKEN MISTRESS 
(By Sir George Etheredge) 

Phyllis 

TELL me, gentle Strephon, why 
You from my embraces fly? 
Does my love thy love destroy? 
Tell me, I will yet be coy. 
Stay, oh, stay! and I will feign 
(Though I break my heart) disdain; 
But, lest I too unkind appear, 
For every frown 111 shed a tear. 
And if in vain I court thy love, 
Let mine at least thy pity move: 
Ah! while I scorn vouchsafe to woo; 
Methinks you may dissemble too. 

Strephon 

Ah, Phyllis! that you would contrive 
A way to keep my love alive! 
But all your other charms must fail, 
When kindness ceases to prevail. 
Alas! no less than you I grieve, 
My dying flame has no reprieve; 
For I can never hope to find, 
Should all the nymphs I court be kind, 
One beauty able to renew 
Those pleasures I enjoyed in you, 
When love and youth did both conspire 
To fill our breasts and veins with fire* 
'Tis true some other nymph may gain 
That heart which merits your disdain; 
But second love has still allay, 
The joys grow aged and decay. 
Then blame me not for losing more 
Than love and beauty can restore; 
And let this truth thy comfort prove, 
I would, but can no longer love. 
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EPHELIA'S LAMENTATION 
(By Sir George Etheredge. Roxburgh BMmd: Vol. Iv.) 

HOW far are they deceived, who hope in vain 
A lasting lease of joys from love £ obtain! 
AD the dear sweets we promise or expect; 
After enjoyment turn to cold neglect 
Could love a constant happiness have known* 
The mighty wonder had in me been shown; 
Our passions are so favoured by fate, 
As if she meant them an eternal date. 
80 kind you lookM, such tender words you spoke, 
Twas past belief such vows should e'er be broke. 
FixM on my eyes, how often did you say 
You could with pleasure gaze an age away? 
When thoughts too great for words had made you mute, 
In kisses you would tell my hand your suit 
80 great your passions were, so far above 
The common gallantries that pass for love, 
At worst, I thought, if you unkind should prove, 
Your ebbing passion would be kinder far 
Than the first transports of all others are. 
Nor was my love or fondness less than yours, 
In you I centred all my hopes of cures; 
For you my duty to my friends forgot, 
For you I lost— alas I what lost I not? 
Fame, all the valuable things of life, 
To meet your love by a less name than wife; 
How happy was I then, how dearly blest, 
When you lay panting on my tender breast, 
Acting such things as ne'er can be express'd! 
Thousand fresh looks you gave me every hour, 
Whilst greedily I did those looks devour; 
Till quite o'ercome with charms I trembling lay, 
At every look you gave, melted away. 
I was so highly happy in your love, 
Methought I pitied them that dwelt above. 
Think then, thou greatest, loveliest, falsest man! 
How you have vowM, how I have loved, and then, 
My faithless dear! be cruel if you can. 
How I have loved I cannot, need not tell; 
For every act has shown I loved too well. 
Since first I saw you I ne'er had a thought 
Was not entirely yours; to you I brought 
My virgin innocence and freely made 
My love and offering to your noble bed. 
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Since when you've been the star by which I steer'd, 
And nothing else but you I loved or £ earM. 
Your smiles I only live by; and I must, 
Whene'er you frown, be shattered into dust. 
Oht can the coldness which you show me now, 
Suit with the generous heat you once did show? 
I cannot live on pity or respect: 
A thought so mean would my whole love infect; 
Less than your love I scorn, sir, to expect. 
Let me not live in dull indiff erency, 
But give me rage enough to make me die: 
For if from you I needs must meet my fate, 
Before your pity I would choose your hate. 



TO LITTLE OR NO PURPOSE HAVE I SPENT 

ALL MY DAYS 

(A Song by Sir George Etheredge in She Would it She 

Could) 

TO little or no purpose have I spent all my days 
In ranging the Park, th' Exchange, and the Plays, 
Yet ne'er in my Ramble till now did I prove 
So happy, to meet with the man I could love. 
But, O how I'm pleased when I think ot the men 
That I find I must love, let me do what I cant 

How long I shall love him, I can no more tell, 
Than had I a Fever, when I should be well: 
My Passion shall kill me before I will show it, 
And yet I would give all the world he did know it 
But, O how I sigh, when I think, should he woo me, 
That I cannot deny what I know will undo me! 



A SONG 
(From Westminster Drollery. 1671-73) 

OF all the brisk dames my Selina for me, 
For I love not a woman unless she be free; 
The affection that I to my Mistress do pay 
Grows weary, unless she does meet me half way: 
There can be no pleasure 'till humours do hit, 
Then Jumping** as good in affection as wit 
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No sooner I came, but she liktt me as soon* 
No sooner I asked, but she granted my boon; 
And without a preamble, a portion or Jointer, 
She promised to meet me, where e'er I'd appoint her; 
So we struck up a match, and embraced each other 
Without the consent of Father or Mother. 

Then away with a Lady that's modest and coy, 
Let her ends be the pleasure that we do enjoy, 
Let her tickle her fancy with secret delight, 
And refuse all the day, what she longs for at night: 
I believe my Selina, who shows they're all mad, 
To feed on dry bones, when flesh may be had. 



THE AMOROUS GIRL 
(From Westminster Drollery. 1671-72) 

THERE'S none so pretty, 
As my sweet Betty, 
She bears away the Bell; 
For sweetness and neatness, 
And all completeness, 
All other Girls doth excel. 

When ever we meet, 
She'll lovingly greet 

Me still with a how dee' do; 
Well I thank you, quoth I, 
Then she will reply, 

So am I, Sir, the better for you. 

I asked her how, 
She told me, not now, 

For walls had ears and eyes; 
Nay she bid me take heed, 
What ever I did, 

For 'tis good to be merry and wise. 

Then I took her by the hand, 
Which she did not understand, 

And I gave her a smirking kiss; 
She gave me another 
Just like the t'other; 

Quoth I, what a comfort is this? 

This put me in heart 
To play o'er my part 
That I had intended before; 
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But she bid me to hold, 
And not be too bold, 
Until she had fastened the door. 

Then she went to the Hatch, 
To see that the Latch 

And crannies were all cocksure, 
And when she had done, 
She bid me come on, 

For now we were both secure. 

And what we did there, 
I dare not declare, 

But think that silence is best; 
And if you will know, 
Why I kissed her, or so, 

But 111 leave you to guess at the rest 



THE SUBTILE AND COY GIRL 
(From Westminster Drollery. 1671-72) 

WHY should my Celia now be coy, 
In denying to yield me those Graces 
Which we did formerly both enjoy 
In our amorous mutual embraces? 
Shell not give me a reason, 
But shows me a frown 
That's enough to destroy a poor Lover. 
Ah Celia, I once did think thee mine own, 
But now I my folly discover. 

Is it because I have been so kind 

At all times to feed thy desire 
In Presents and Treats, thou hast changed thy mind, 

And left me like Dun in the Mire? 
Or else is't because thou dost 
Think my Estate 

Is too mean to uphold thee in Brav'ry? 
Know Celia, 'tis not so much out of date, 

To force me endure so much slav'ry. 

Or is't because thou wilt follow the mode, 
Since most are addicted to changing, 

Thou'dst only get thee a name abroad, 
I being more famous for ranging. 
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Nay Celia, more this truth thou would find, 
I therefore advise thee be wary, 

When ever thou get'st thee a Mate to thy 
Hell play thee the same vagary. 



s 



SINCE WE POOR SLAVISH WOMEN KNOW 

(By William Wycherley in Gentleman Dancing Master. 

167a) 

INCE we poor slavish women know 
Our men we cannot pick and choose; 
To him we like, why say we no? 

We both our time and labour loose: 
By our put-offs, and fond delays, 

A Lover's Appetite we pall; 
And if too long the Gallant stays, 

His Stomach's gone for good and alL 

Or our impatient Amorous guest 

Unknown to us away may steal, 
And rather than stay for a feast 

Take up with some course ready meaL 
When opportunity is kind, 

Let prudent women be so too; 
And if a man be to her mind, 

Till, till, — she must not let him go. 

The match soon made is happy stilly 

For only love, 'tis best to do 
For none should marry 'gainst their will, 

But stand off when their Parents woo. 
And only to their Suits be coy; 

For she whom Jointures can obtain 
To let a Fop her, bed enjoy, 

Is but a lawful wench for gain. 



UNDER THE WILLOW SHADES 
(From The Windsor Drollery, 1673) 

UNDER the willow-shades they were 
Free from the eye-sight of the sun, 
For no intruding beam could there 
Peep through to spy what things were done: 
Thus sheltered they unseen did lie, 
Surfeiting on each other's eye; 
Defended by the willow shades alone, 
The sun's heat they defied and cool'd their own. 
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Whilst they did embrace unspied, 

The conscious willow seem'd to smile, 
That them with privacy supplied, 
Holding the door, as 'twere, the while; 
And when their dalliances were o'er, 
The willows, to oblige them more, 
Bowing, did seem to say, as they withdrew, 
M We can supply you with a cradle too." 



THE HASTY BRIDEGROOM: 

or 

THE RAREST SPORT THAT HATH BEEN TRVD 
BETWEEN A LUSTY BRIDQBROOM AND HIS BRIDE 

(Prom Roxburgh Ballad*, 1674-81, 1L 308) 

COME from the Temple, away to the Bed, 
As the Merchant transports home his Treasure; 
Be not so coy, Lady, since we are wed, 
*Tis no Sin to taste of the Pleasure: 

Then come let us be blithe, merry and free, 
Upon ny life all the waiters are gone; 

And 'tis so, that they know where you go, say not 
•o, 
For I mean to make bold with my own. 

What is it to me, though our Hands joined be, 

If our Bodies are still kept asunder: 
It shall not be said, there goes a marry'd Maid, 
Indeed we will have no such wonder: 

Therefore let's embrace, there's none sees thy face, 
The Bride-Maids that waited are gone; 

None can spy how you lie, ne'er deny but say I, 
For I mean to make bold with my own. 

Then come let us Kiss, and taste of that bliss, 

Which brave Lords and Ladies enjoy*d; 
If Maidens should be of the humour of thee, 
Generations would soon be destroyed: 

Then where were those Joys, the Girls and the 
Boys, 
Would'st live in the World all alone; 

Don't destroy, but enjoy seem not Coy for a Toy, 
For indeed I'll make bold with my own. 
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Sweet Lore do not frown, but put off thy gown, 

"Tit a Garment unfit for the Night; 
Some say that Black hath a relishing smack, 
I had rather be dealing in White: 

Then be not afraid, for you are not betrayM. 
Since we two are together alone; 

I invite you this Night, to do right, my delight 
Is forthwith to make use of my own. 

Prithee begin, don't delay but unpin, 

For my Honour I cannot prevent it; 
You are straight lac'd, and your Georgette's so fast, 
Undo it, or I straight will rend it: 

Or to end all the strife, 111 cut it a Knife, 
'Tis too long to stay 'til it's undone; 

Let thy Waist be unlac'd, and in haste be embrac'd, 
For I do long to make bold with my own. 

Feel with your hand how you make me to stand, 

Even ready to starve in the cold, 
Oh, why shoudst thou be, so hard-hearted to me, 
That loves thee more dear than gold 

And as thou hast been, like fair Venus the Queen, 
Most pleasant in thy parts every one, 

Let me find that thy mind is inclin'd to be kind, 
So that I may make bold with my own. 

As thou art fair, and more sweet than the air, 

That dallies on July's brave Roses; 
Now let me be to that Garden a Key, 
That the Flowers of Virgins incloses: 

And I will not be too rough unto thee, 
For my Nature unto boldness is prone; 

Do no less than undress, and unlace all apace, 
For this Night I'll make use with my own. 

When I have found thee temperate and sound. 

Thy sweet breast I will make for my pillow 
'Tis pity that we which newly married be, 
Should be forced to wear the green willow; 

We shall be blest and live sweetly at rest, 
Now we are united in one: 

With content and consent I am bent, my intent 
Is this Night to make use of my own. 

THE LADVS LOVING REPLY 

Welcome, dear love, all the powers above, 
Are well pleased of our happy meeting 
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The Heavens have decreed, and the Earth's agreed 
That I should embrace my own sweeting. 

At bed and at board both in deed and in word 
My affection to thee shall be shown: 

Thou art mine, I am thine, let us join, and combine, 
111 not bar thee from what is thy own. 

Our Bride-beds made, thou shall be my comrade 

For to lodge in my arms all the night, 
Where thou shalt enjoy, being free from annoy 
All the sports wherein love takes delight 

Our mirth shall be crown'd, and our triumph re- 
nown'd, 
Then sweetheart let thy valor be shown, 

Take thy fill, do thy will, use thy skill, welcome 
still, 
Why should'st thou not make bold with thy own? 

The Bridegroom and Bride, with much joy on each side 

Then together to bed they did go, 
But what they did there, I did neither see nor hear, 
Nor do I desire not to know, 

But by Cupid's aid, they being well laid, 
They made sport by themselves all alone, 

Being plac'd, and unlac'd, He uncas'd, she em- 
brac'd, 
Then he stoutly made use of his own. 



THE SURPRISING LOVER 
(Prom Wit at a Venture: or Clio's Privy Garden, 1674) 

LOVE, in rambling once astray, 
Was benighted in his way; 
With cold and tiresome cares opprest, 
He creeps in fair Lucina's breast 
To shelter there and take his rest 
The nymph, not dreaming of her fate, 
And of an unexpected guess 
Much less, 
To come so late, 

Slept on: the youth, recov'ring heat, 
Prepares his arms to try a feat 
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The deed scarce done, the nymph awakes 
And in the act the youngster takes, 
Strangely surprised, yet well contented too 
That she enjoyed so sweet a bed-fellow. 
Then, viewing well her guess all o'er, 
She liked his presence more and more; 
Telling him, rather than he should begone, 
She'd nurse and keep him as her own; 
And if he'd vow ne'er to depart, 
She'd find him lodging next her heart 



AMYNTAS 
(From Bristol Drollery, 1674) 

AFTER long service, and a thousand vows 
To her glad Lover, she more kindness shows: 
Oft had Amyntas with her tresses played, 
When the Sun's vigour drove 'em to a shade; 
And many a time he had given her a green Gown; 
And oft he kist her when he had her down. 
With signs and motions he to her made known 
What fain he wou'd have done, then with a frown 
She would forbid him till the minute came 
That she no longer could conceal her flame. 

The Amorous Shepherd forward to espie 

Love's yielding motions triumph in her eye. 

With eager transport, strait himself addrest, 

To taste the pleasure of so rich a feast, 

When with resistance, and a seeming flight, 

As 'twere to increase her Lover's appetite; 

Unto a place where flowers thicker grew, 

Out of his arms, as swift as air she flew: 

Daphne ne'er run so light and fast as she, 

When from the God's she fled, and turn'd to a Tree. 

The Youth pursu'd, nor needs he run amain, 

Since she intended to be overta'en, 

He drop't no Apple, nor no golden ball, 

To stay her flight, for she herself did falL 

Where, 'mongst the Flowers, like Flora's self she lay, 

To gain more breath, that she might lose it in play: 

She pluckt a Flower, and at Amyntas threw, 

When he addrest to crop a flower too. 

Then a faint strife she seemed to renew, 

She smil'd, she frown'd, she wou'd, and wou'd not da 
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At length o'ercome, she suffers with a sigh, 
Her ravish'd Lover use his Victory: 
And gave him leave to punish her delay, 
With double vigour in the Amorous fray. 
And then, alas! soon ended the delight, 
For too much Love had hastn'ed its flight; 
And ev'ry ravisht sense too soon awake, 
Rap't up in bliss it did but now partake: 
Which left the lovers in a state to prove, 
Long were the pains, but short the joys of Love. 



AS I WALKED IN THE WOODS 
(By T. Shadwell in The Miser, 167a) 

AS I walked in the woods one evening of late, 
A Lass was deploring her hapless estate, 
She sighed, and she sobbed, Ah, wretched, she said; 
Will no youth come to succour a languishing Maid? 
Shall I still sigh and cry, and look pale and wan, 
And languish for ever for want of a man? 

At first when I saw a young man in the place, 
My color would fade, and then flush in my face, 
My breath would grow short, and I shivered all o'er; 
I thought 'twas an Ague, but Alas it was more, 
For e're since I've sighed, and do what I can, 
I find I must languish for want of a man. 

When in bed all the night I weep on my Pillow, 

To see others happy, while I wear the Willow; 

I revenge myself on the innocent sheet, 

Where in rage I have often times made my Teeth meet: 

But all this won't serve, let me do what I can, 

I find I must languish for want of a man. 

Now all my fresh color deserted my face, 

And let a pale greenness succeed in the place, 

I pine and grow faint, and refuse all my meat, 

And nothing but Chalk, Lime, or Oatmeal, can eat: 

But in my despair I'll die if I can, 

And languish no longer for want of a man. 
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EPITHALAMIUM 
(By John Dryden in Amboyaa, 1673) 

THB day is come, I see it rise, 
Betwixt the Bride's and Bridegroom's Byes, 
That Golden day they wished so long. 
Love pick*d it out midst the throng; 
He destin'd to himself this Sun, 
And took the Reins and drove him on; 
In his own Beams he drest him bright, 
Yet bid him bring a better night 

The day you wish'd arriv'd at last, 
You wish as much that it were past, 
One minute more and night will hide, 
The Bridegroom and the blushing Bride. 
The Virgin now to Bed does go; 
Take care, oh Youth, she rise not so; 
She pants and trembles at her doom, 
And fears and wishes thou woul'dst come. 

The Bridegroom comes, He comes apace 

With Love and Fury in his Face; 

She shrinks away, He close pursues, 

And Prayers and Threats, at once does use, 

She softly sighing begs delay, 

And with her hand puts his away, 

Now out aloud for help she cries, 

And now despairing shuts her eyes. 



SONG 
(By John Dryden. From The Spanish Friar) 

FAREWELL, ungrateful Traitor, 
Farewell, my perjur*d Swain; 
Let never injuVd Creature 

Believe a Man again. 
The Pleasure of possessing 
Surpasses all expressing 1 
But 'tis too short a Blessing, 
And Love too long a Pain. 

'Tis easy to deceive us, 

In Pity of your Pain; 
But when we love, you leave us, 

To rail at you in vain. 
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Before we have descried it, 
There is no Bliss beside it, 
But she who once has tryM it, 
Will never love again. 

The Passion you pretended, 

Was only to obtain; 
But now the Charm is ended, 

The Charmer you disdain. 
Your Love by ours we measure, 
'Till we have lost our Treasure p 
But dying is a Pleasure, 

When living is a Pain. 



"WHILST ALEXIS LAY PREST" 
(By John Dryden in Marrlage-a-la»mode 9 1673) 

WHIL'ST Alexis lay prest 
In her Arms he lov'd best, 
With his hands round her neck, 
And his head on her breast, 
He found the fierce pleasure too hasty to stay, 
And his soul in the tempest just flying away. 

When Celia saw this, 

With a sigh, and a kiss, 

She cryM, Oh my dear, I am robb'd of my bliss; 

'Tis unkind to your Love, and unfaithfully done, 

To leave me behind you, and die all alone. 

The Youth, though in haste, 

And breathing his last, 

In pity died slowly, while she died more fast; 

Till at length she cry'd, Now, my dear, let us go, 

Now die, my Alexis, and I will die too. 

Thus intranc'd they did lie, 
Till Alexis did try 

To recover new breath, that again he might die: 
Then often they died; but the more they did so, 
The Nymph died more quick, and the Shepherd more 
slow. 
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"ONE EVENING TO KISS" 
(From Bristol Drollery} 

ONE Evening to kiss 
I walk'd with my Miss, 
And straight to a Grove we came; 
Where in the cool shade 
We sported and played 
And eased us of our flame, 
But oh, then how her eyes did discover, 
The delight she receivM from her Lover. 

The Dew 'gan to fall 

And the night birds to call, 
So homewards went Chloris and I, 

To speak of our Joys, 

And such other toys, 

Would make your Love Passions run high: 
But oh, how her eyes her delight did discover, 
While I played the part of a hot-mettled Lover. 



THE FAIRIES 
(From Bristol Drollery. C. 1671) 

COME my Jenny, pretty one, 
Thee and I will all alone, 
Hie to yonder Fairy ground, 
Where last night they tripped around: 
And (free from Mortal eyes) by stealth, 
There skipped and danced each little Eli 
There, on the grass well sport and play, 
And thou shalt prove as light as they. 
If Corydon and Phyllis spy, 
Or any bold intruding eye; 
Well pray transforming Gods above, 
That we (like those) may Fairies prove. 
And when we've changed shapes and hue, 
Well haunt, and fright, and pinch them too. 
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"COME PHILLIS, LET'S PLAY" 
(From Bristol Drollery) 

COME Phillis, let's play, 
What though it be day, 
There's something we have yet to do, 
Shall make thee confess 
There's no end to our bliss, 
But ever our pleasures renew. 

Thou hast so much treasure 

Exceeding all measure, 
And here I've been so long a stranger, 

On this Snowy white hill 

I shall ne'er have my fill, 
But o'er it cou'd still be a ranger. 

Oh, here's such a Waste 

A smock that is lac'd. 
And a Bosom much whiter is seen; 

Below which there lies 

Such delicate Thighs, 
And that shall be nameless between. 

But above all a Face, 

And a Head in a Lace 
O'er which such a glory does shine; 

That in pleasure I swim 

On a bright Cherubim, 
For my Phillis is sure as divine. 

E're all thy sweets be enjoyed, 

Or I shall be cloyed, 
An age will be past, and time shall away; 

Whil'st our Play does go on 

With the rise of each Sun, 
And night shall begin but the sports of the Day. 



"ALAS HOW LONG SHALL I AND MY 

MAIDENHEAD LIE" 

(From Windsor Drollery, 1673) 

ALAS how long shall I and my maidenhead lie: 
In a cold bed all the night long I 
I cannot abide it, yet away cannot chide it, 
Though I find that it does me some wrong. 
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Can any one tell where this fine thing doth dwell, 
That carries neither form nor fashion? 

It both heats and cools, 'tis a Bauble for fools, 
Yet catched at in every Nation. 

Say a Maid were so crost, as to see this Toy lost; 

Would not Hue and Cry fetch it again? 
'Las no; for 'tis gone ere well thought upon; 

And when found, 'tis lost even then. 



"WHEN FLORA HAD ON HER NEW GOWN" 

(From Bristol Drollery, 1674) 

WHEN Flora had on her new Gown a, 
And each pretty flower was blown a, 
E're the Scythe cut the grass, 
I met a pretty Lass, 
And I gave her a dainty green Gown a. 

She got up again, and did frown a, 

And call'd me both Coxcomb and Clown a, 

'Cause I kiss'd lip and cheek, 

T'other thing did not seek, 
When I had her so featly there down a. 



anger and shame then a blush a, 
Came over my face with a flush a; 

But what I lost on the grass, 

Like a good natur'd Lass, 
She afforded me under a Bush a. 



"MAKE READY, FAIR LADY, TO-NIGHT" 
(By John Dryden. From Sir Martin iWarr-a//) 

He: Make ready, fair Lady, to-night; 
Come down to the door below; 

For I will be there 

To receive you with care, 
And with your true Love you shall go. 

She: And when the Stars twinkle bo bright, 
Then down to the door will I creep; 

To my Love I will fly, 

E'er the Jealous can spy, 
And leave my old Daddy asleep. 
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I'D HAVE YOU, QUOTH HE" 
(From Windsor Drollery) 



I 



'D have yon, quoth he, 
Wou'd you have me, quoth the, 
O where, Sir? 



In my Chamber, quoth he, 
In your Chamber, quoth she, 
Why there, Sir? 

To kiss you, quoth he, 
To kiss me, quoth she, 
O why, Sir? 

'Cause I love, quoth he, 
Do you love it, quoth she? 
So do I, Sir. 



SONG 
(By John Dryden. From Miscellany Poems, 1685) 

SYLVIA the fair, in the bloom of Fifteen 
Pelt an innocent warmth, as she lay on the green; 
She had heard of a pleasure, and something she guessed 
By the towzing and tumbling and touching her Breast: 
She saw the men eager, but was at a loss, 
What they meant by their sighing and kissing so close; 

By their praying and whining, 

And clasping and twining, 

And panting and wishing, 

And sighing and kissing, 

And sighing and kissing so close. 

Ah I she cry'd, ah! for a languishing maid 

In a country of Christians to die without aid 

Not a Whig, or a Tory, or Trimmer at least, 

Or a Protestant parson or Catholic priest, 

To instruct a young virgin that is at a loss 

What they meant by their sighing and kissing so close; 

By their praying and whining, 

And clasping and twining, 

And panting and wishing, 

And sighing and kissing, 

And sighing and kissing so close. 
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Cupid In shape of a twain did appear, 
He eaw the ead wound, and in pity drew near, 
Then showM her his Arrow, and bid her not fear, 
For the pain was no more than a maiden may bear; 
When the balm was infus'd, she was not at a loss 
What they meant by their sighing and kissing so close; 

By their praying and whining, 

And clasping and twining, 

And panting and wishing, 

And sighing and kissing, 

And sighing and kissing so close. 



RONDELAY 
(By John Dryden. From Miscellany Poems, 1693) 



CHLOB found Amyntas 
All in Tears, upon the plain, 
Sighing to himself, and crying, 
Wretched I, to love in vain! 
Kiss me, dear, before my dying; 
Kiss me once, and ease my pain. 

Sighing to himself, and crying, 
Wretched I, to love in vain I 

Bver scorning, and denying 
To reward your faithful swain. 

Kiss me, dear, before my dying; 
Kiss me once, and ease my paint 



Bver scorning, and 

To reward your faithful swain. 
Chloe, laughing at his crying, 

Told him that he lovM in vain: 
Kiss me, dear, before my dying; 

Kiss me once, and ease my pain! 

Chloe, laughing at his crying, 
Told him that he lov'd in vain; 

But repenting, and complying, 
When he kiss'd, she kiss'd again: 

Kiss'd him up, before his dying; 

Kiss'd him up, and eas'd his pain. 
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SONG FOR A GIRL 
(By John Dryden. From Love Triumphant) 

YOUNG I am, and yet unskill'd 
How to make a Lover yield: 
How to keep, or how to gain, 
When to love; and when to feign. 

Take me, take me, some of you, 
While I yet am young and true; 
E're I can my soul disguise; 
Heave my breasts, and roll my eyes. 

Stay not till I learn the way, 
How to lie, and to betray: 
He that has me first, is blest, 
For I may deceive the rest 

Cou'd I find a blooming youth, 
Full of love, and full of truth, 
Brisk, and of a jaunty mean 
I should long to be fifteen. 
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METHINKS THE POOR TOWN HAS BEEN 
TROUBLED TOO LONG" 

(By the Earl of Dorset. Music in Playfords Choice 

Ay res, 1676) 

METHINKS the poor Town has been troubled too long, 
With Phillis and Chloris in every Song; 
By Fools who at once, can both Love and Despair, 
And will never leave calling them Cruel and Fair: 
Which justly provokes me in Rhyme to express, 
The truth that I know of my Bonny black Bess. 

This Bess of my Heart, this Bess of my Soul, 

Has a Skin white as Milk, but Hair black as a Coal; 

She's plump, yet with ease you may span round her Waist, 

But her round swelling Thighs can scarce be embraced: 

Her Belly is soft, not a word of the rest, 

But I know what I mean, when I drink to the Best. 

The Plow-man, and Squire, the Erranter Clown, 
At home she subdued in her Paragon Gown, 
But now she adorns the Boxes and Pit, 
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And the proudest Town Gallants are forced to submit: 

All Hearts fall a leaping wherever she comes, 

And beat Day and Night, like my Lord — 's Drums; 

But to those who have had my dear Bess in their Arms, 
She's gentle and knows how to soften her Charms 
And to every Beauty can add a new Grace, 
Having learned how to Lisp, and trip in her pace: 
And with Head on one sidl, and a languishing Eye, 
To Kill us with looking, as if she would Die. 



"AT NOON IN A SULTRY SUMMER'S* DAY" 
(By the Earl of Dorset; c 168a) 



A' 



T Noon in a sultry Summer's Day, 
The brightest Lady of the May, 
Young Chloris Innocent and Gay, 

Sat Knitting in a shade: 
Each slender Finger playM its part, 
With such activity and Art; 
As wou'd inflame a Youthful Heart, 
And warm the most decayed. 

Her Fav'rite Swain by chance came by; 
She had him quickly in her Eye, 
Yet when the bashful Boy drew nigh, 

She would have seemed afraid, 
She let her Iv'ry Needle fall, 
And hurled away the twisted Ball; 
Then gave her Strephon such a call, 

As would have waked the Dead. 

Dear gentle Youth, is't none but thee? 
With Innocence I dare be free; 
By so much Trust and Modesty, 

No nymph was e'er betrayed, 
Come lean thy Head upon my lap, 
While thy soft Cheeks I stroke and clap; 
Thou may'st securely take a Nap, 

Which he, poor Fool, obeyed. 

She saw him Yawn, and heard him Snore, 
And found him fast asleep all o'er; 
She Sighed— and could no more, 
But starting up she said, 
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Such Virtue should rewarded be, 
For this thy dull Fidelity; 
111 trust thee with my Flocks, not me, 
Pursue thy Grazing Trade. 

Go milk thy Goats, and Shear thy Sheep, 
And watch all Night thy Flocks, to keep; 
Thou Shalt no more be lulled asleep, 
By me, mistaken Maid. 
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A SONG 
(By the. Earl of Dorset. Contributed to Southerner Sir 

Antony Love, 1691) 

IN vain, Clemene, you bestow 
The promised empire of your heart 
If you refuse to let me know 
The wealthy charms of every part. 

My passion with your kindness grew, 
Tho' beauty gave the first desire: 

But beauty only to pursue 
Is following a wand'ring fire. 

As hills in perspective suppress 

The free enquiry of the sight; 
Restraint makes every pleasure less 

And takes from love the full delight 

Faint kisses may in part supply 

Those eager longings of my soul; 
But oh I I'm lost if you deny 

A quick possession of the whole. 



AN EPILOGUE 
(By John Crowne. From The Destruction of Jeruamlem) 

HOW! is the gallant British nation here? 
Nay then in spite of Titus 111 appear, 
And make this brave assembly judge my cause; 
Would you forsake your loves for fear of laws? 
You are as brave, where love is in the case. 
Men fear no danger, women no disgrace, 
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A confidant it out of fashion grown, 

Or any common friend will serve for one. 

Who, madam, pays your eyes their tribute due? 

— Tis my Lord such a one: — and, is he true?— 

— Oh! very true, and worthy my esteem, — 

— And, madam, had you pretty Miss by him?— 

—Yes, madam; — oh! we lead a pleasant life, 

Lord how we laugh at his poor nauseous wife!— 

—I thought you were adored by such a one: — 

—I lovM him first, but that intrigue is done,— 

—Why did you part?— He was a younger brother; 

Besides, we grew weary of each other. 

Thus brave are you, nor can you well forbear; 

Your women charming, men most gallant are, 

With this small beauty I might servants have, 

Now I am free; but I your pardon crave, 

I never more will any friendships make, 

For my unkind, unconstant lover's sake. 

No I— you love as Gauls do in the field, 

Charge fierce, subdue, but soon your conquests yield; 

Never keep long the beauties which you take, 

But first dismantle them, then give them back. 

Then to aU new intrigues a long farewell; 

But woman-like though I dissemble well, 

I love to talk of my first lover oft; 

And if the passions I have sighed be soft, 

And such as may unhappy beauties please, 

All you forsaken slighted mistresses, 

In mind, to hear your own complainings come; 

Tis better than to mope alone at home, 

Or in the rooms, where first your hearts were won 

Or private lodgings, where you were — undone. 

Come, all of you! Cut in the half resort, 

Queen Berenice will have a crowded court 



YOUNG PHAON 
(Prom Choice Ayres A Songs (John Playford), IL (1679) 

YOUNG Phaon strove the Bliss to taste; 
But Sappho still deny'd; 
She struggled long, the youth at last, 

Lay panting by her side. 
Useless he lay, Love would not wait, 

Till they could both agree; 

They idly languished in debate, 

When they should active be. 
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At last, come ruin me, she cry*d, 

And then there fell a Tear: 
111 in thy Breast my Blushes hide. 

Do all that Virgins fear. 
Oh, that age could love's Rites perform. 

We make Old Men obey; 
They court us long, Youth does but storm, 

And plunder and away. 



TO A YOUNG LADY LEANING OUT OF HER 

WINDOW 

(By Captain John Ayloffe. C. 1680) 

WHEN Venus naked from the sea arose, 
She did not half so many charms expose, 
Nor when for the decisive fruit she strove, 
Showed Paris half so rich a view of love: 
Nay, when she clasped Adonis in her arms, 
The melting Goddess had not half your charms: 
Less firm her snowy breasts, her skin less white, 
Her lovely limbs less tempting to delight. 
How then shall we express those charms below, 
Which you and nature both forbear to show? 
So fair an hostess, and so fair a sign, 
Would force a trade, and recommend bad wine. 

Water from such a spring is sweeter far, 

Than all the clusters of the vintage are. 

Let Bacchanalians and the empty beaux, 

Hunt out Champagne, Burgundy, and Bordeaux. 

To fetch some drops from that dear shady well, 

Would all the nectar of the gods excel 

Your eyes assure us that you can dispense, 

Peculiar joys for each peculiar sense: 

Then having let us see, pray let us taste 

Those dear concealed delights below the waist 

Twere madness to expect to keep one's heart, 

When Cupid lies entrenched in every part 

How shall we guard our freedom from surprise, 

When your last charms are in your conquering eyes? 
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"SAWNEY WAS TALL AND OF NOBLE RACE" 
(By T. Durfey. From The Virtuous Wife, 1680) 

SAWNEY was tall and of Noble Race, 
And lovM me better than any eane; 
But now he ligs by another Lass, 

And Sawney will ne'er be my love agen: 
I gave him fine Scotch Sarke and Band, 
I put 'em on with mine own hand; 
I gave him House, and I gave him Land, 
Yet Sawney will ne'er be my Love agen. 

I robb'd the Groves of all their store, 

And Nosegays made to give Sawney one; 
He kiss'd my Breast and feign would do more, 
Geud feth me thought he was a bonny one: 
He squee^d my fingers, grasp'd my knee. 
And carv'd my Name on each green Tree, 
And sigh'd and languished to lig by me, 
Yet now he wo'not be my Love agen. 

My Bongrace and my Sun-burnt-face, 
He prais'd, and also my Russet Gown; 

But now he doats on the Copper Lace, 
Of some lewd Quean of London Town: 

He gangs and gives her Curds and Cream, 

Whilst I poor Soul sit sighing at heam, 

And near joy Sawney unless in a Dream, 
For now he ne'er will be my Love again. 



TO HIS COY MISTRESS 
(By Andrew Marvell, 1681) 

HAD we but world enough and time 
This coyness, lady, were no crime. 
We would sit down and think which way 
To walk, and pass our long love's day. 
Thou by the Indian Ganges' side 
Should rubies find: I by the tide 
Of Humber would complain. I would 
Love you ten years before the flood, 
And you should, if you please, refuse 
Till the conversion of the Jews. 
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My vegetable love should grow 
Vaster than empires, and more slow; 
And hundred years should go to praise 
Thine eyes, and on thy forehead gaze; 
Two hundred to adore each breast, 
But thirty thousand to the rest; 
An age at least to every part, 
And the last age should show your heart; 
For, lady, you deserve this state, 
Nor would I love at lower rate. 

But at my back I always hear 

Time's winged chariot hurrying near; 

And yonder all before us lie 

Deserts of vast eternity. 

Thy beauty shall no more be found, 

Nor, in thy marble vault, shall sound 

My echoing song: then worms shall try 

Thy long preserved virginity, 

And your quaint honour turn to dust, 

And into ashes all my lust; 

The grave's a fine and private place, 

But none, I think, do there embrace. 

Now therefore, while the youthful hue 
Sits on thy skin like morning dew, 
And while thy willing soul transpires 
At every pore with instant fires, 
Now let us sport us while we may, 
And now, like amorous birds of prey, 
Rather at once our time devour 
Than languish in his slow-chapt power. 
Let us roll all our strength and all 
Our sweetness up into one ball, 
And tear our pleasures with rough strife 
Through the iron gates of life: 
Thus, though we cannot make our sun 
Stand still, yet we will make him run. 



THE WILLING MIDA 
(From MS. in the British Museum, c. 1682) 

MIDA, the glory of whose beauties' rays 
Gain'd heaven's high wonder, and earth's best praise 
She, Thirsis met, both faire and lovely too; 
He liked her well, but knew not how to woo. 
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They, arm in arm, into the garden walked, 
Where endless riddles all the day they talked; 
Her speech and motion wisely had an end, 
Yet knew he not whereto they did attend. 

She, grieved to see his youth no better taught, 
To gather him a posy he her besought: 
With that, her light say gown she then up tuckt, 
And "May" for him, and "Tyme" for her, she pluckt 

Which, when she brought, he took her by the middle, 
And kist her oft, but could not read the riddle: 
"Oh, fool!" quothe she, and so burst into laughter, 
Blusht, ran away, and scorn'd him ever after. 



CHARMING CELIA LIES UPON HER BRIDAL 

BED 
(Catch in Wit and Mirth, x68j) 

SEE how Charming Celie lies upon 
her Bridal bed; 
There's no such beauty at Court, 
She's fit for the sport; 
And she looks so lovely white and red, 
After the first and second time. 
The Bridegroom 'gin's to slack his pace, 
But the cry's come, come, come to me; 
And lay thy Cheek close to my face. 
Tinkle, tinkle, ting, goes the Bell to the Bed, 
Whilst common time they keep: 
With a parting kiss 
They end their bliss, 
And so retire to sleep. 
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THE RAPTURE 
(From Durfey's Songs (1683;) set by Mr. Thos. Parmer) 

S on Serena's panting Breast 
The happy Strephon lay, 
With Love and Beauty doubly blest 

He past the hours away: 
Fierce Raptures of transporting Love, 

And pleasure struck him dumb, 
He envied not the pow'rs above, 
Nor all the joys to come. 



As painful Bees far off do rove, 

To bring their Treasure home, 
So Strephon ranged the Field of Love, 

To make his honey Comb; 
Her Ruby lips he sucked and pressed, 

From whence all sweets derive, 
Then buzzing round her snowy Breast; 

Soon crept into the hive. 



THE INVITATION 
(By Mrs. Aphra Behn. Poems, 1683) 

COME, my Phillis, let us improve 
Both our joys of equal love: 
While we in yonder shady grove, 
Count minutes by our kisses. 
See the flowers how sweetly they spread, 
And each resigns his gawdy head, 
To make for us a fragrant bed, 
To practice o'er new blisses. 

The Sun itself with love does conspire, 
And sends abroad his ardent fire, 
And kindly seems to bid us retire, 
And shade us from his glory; 
All that your swain desires there, 
Is by those eyes anew to swear 
How much he does adore ye. 

Phillis, in vain you shed those tears; 
Why do you blush? Oh speak your fears! 
There's none but you Amyntas hears: 
What means this pretty passion? 
Can you fear your Favours will cloy 
Those that the blessing does enjoy? 
Ah no! such needless thoughts destroy: 
This nicety's out of fashion. 
When thou hast done, by Pan I swear, 
Thou wilt unto my eyes appear 
A thousand times more charming and fair, 
Then thou wert to my first desire: 
That smile was kind, and now thou'rt wise, 
To throw away this coy disguise, 
And by the vigor of thy eyes, 
Declare thy youth and fire. 
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THE PROSPECT AND BOWER OP BLISS 
(By Mrs. Aphra Behn. Poems, 1683) 

)*npIS all eternal spring around, 

A And all the trees with fragrant flowers are crown'd; 
No clouds, no misty showers obscure the light, 

But all is calm, serene and gay, 
The heavens are drest with a perpetual bright, 
And all the earth with everlasting May. 
Bach minute blows the Rose and Jesamine, 

And twines with new-born Eglantine, 
Each minute new discoveries bring; 
Of something sweet, of something ravishing. 

Fountains, wandering brooks soft rills, 

That o'er the wanton pebbles play; 
And all the woods with tender murmuring fills, 

Inspiring love, inciting joy; 

(The sole, the solemn business of the day) 
Through all the groves, the glades and thickets run, 
And nothing see but love on all their banks along; 
A thousand flowers of different kinds, 

The neighboring meads adorn; 
Whose sweetness snatcht by flying winds, 

O'er all the Bow'r of Bliss is born; 
Whether all things in nature strive to bring, 
All that is soft, all that is ravishing. 

The verdant banks no other prints retain, 

But where young lovers, and young loves have lain. 

For love has nothing here to do, 

But to be wanton, soft and gay, 

And give a lavish loose to joy. 

His emptied quiver, and his bow, 
In flowry wreaths and rosy garlands crown'd, 

In myrtle shades are hung, 
As conquerors when the Victories won, 
Dispose their glorious trophies all around. 
Soft winds and Echos that do haunt each grove, 
Still whisper, and repeat no other Songs than love. 
Which round about the sacred bower they sing, 
Where every thing arrives that's sweet and ravishing. 

A thousand gloomy walks the bower contains, 

Sacred all to mighty love; 
A thousand winding turns where pleasure reigns; 

Obscur'd from day by twining boughs above, 

Where Love invents a thousand plays, 
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Where lovers act ten thousand joys: 

Nature has taught each little bird, 

A soft example to afford; 

They bill and look, and sing and love, 

And charm the air, and charm the grove; 
Whilst underneath the ravisht swain is lying, 
Gazing, sighing, pressing, dying; 
Still with new desire warm'd, 
Still with new joy, new rapture charm'd; 
Amongst the green soft rivulets do pass, 
In winding streams half hid in flowers and grass, 
Who purl and murmur as they glide along, 
And mix their music with the shepherd's pipe and song, 
Which echo's through the sacred bower repeat, 
Where every thing arrives that's ravishing and sweet 

The virgin here shows no disdain, 

Nor does the shepherd sigh in vain, 

This knows no cruelty, nor that no pain: 
No youth complains upon his rigorous fair; 
No injur'd maid upon her perjured dear, 
'Tis only love, fond love finds entrance here; 

The notes of birds, the murmuring boughs, 

When gentle winds glide through the glades, 

Soft sighs of love, and soft breath'd vows, 
The tender whisperings of the yielding maids, 

Dashing fountains, purling springs, 
The short breath'd cries from faint resistance sent, 

(Cries which no aid desires or brings) 
The soft effects of fear and languishment; 

The little struggling of the fair, 
The trembling force of the young conqueror, 

The tender arguments he brings, 
The pretty nonsense with which she assails, 
Which as she speaks, she hopes it naught prevails 
But yielding owns her love above her reasonings, 
Is all is heard; silence and shade the rest 
Which best with love, which best with joys consist, 
All which young Echo's through the bower does sing, 
Where every thing is heard, that's sweet and ravishing. 

Recesses dark, and grotto's all conspire, 

To favour love and soft desire; 

Shades, springs, and fountains flow'ry beds, 

To joys invites, to pleasure leads, 

To pleasure which all humane thought exceeds. 

Heavn', earth, and sea, here all combine, 

To propagate love's great design, 
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And render the Appointments all Divine. 
After long toil, 'tis here the lover reaps 
Transporting softnesses beyond his hopes; 
Tis here fair eyes, all languishing impart 
The secrets of the fond inclining heart; 
Fine hands and arms for tender pressings made. 
In Love's dear business always are employM: 

The soft enchantments of the tongue, 
That does all other eloquence control, 

Is breath'd with broken sighs among, 

Into the ravish'd shepherds soul, 
Whilst all is taken, all is given, 

That can complete lovers' heaven: 
And Io peans through the woods do ring, 
From new fletched God, in songs all ravishing. 



CONSTANCY IN LOVE 
(By Mrs. Aphra Behn. Poems, 1683) 

A CONSTANCY in love 111 prize, 
And be to beauty true; 
And dote on all the lovely eyes* 

That are but fair and new. 
On Cloris charms today 111 feed, 

Tomorrow Daphne move; 
For bright Lucinda next 111 bleed, 
And still be true to love. 

But glory only and renown 

My serious hours shall charm; 
My nobler minutes those shall crown, 

My loose hours, my flame. 
All the fatigues of love 111 hate, 

And Phillis's new charms 
That hopeless fire shall dissipate, 

My heart for Cloe warms. 

The easy Nymph I once enjoyed 

Neglected now shall pass, 
Possession, that has love destroyed 

Shall make me pitiless. 
In vain she now attracts and mourns, 

Her moving power is gone, 
Too late (when once enjoyed) she burns, 

And yielding, is undone. 
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My friend, the little charming boy 

Conforms to my desires, 
And 'tis but to augment my joy 

He pains me with his fires; 
All that's in happy love 111 taste, 

And rifle all his store, 
And for one Joy, that will not last, 

He brings a thousand more. 



A SONG 



(By Mrs. Aphra Behn. From Westminster Drollery, 

1671) 

THAT beauty I adorM before, 
I now as much despise: 
Tis money only makes the whore: 

She that for love with her Crony lies, 
Is chaste: But thafs the whore that kisses for prize. 

Let Jove with gold his Danae woo, 

It shall be no rule for me: 
Nay, 't may be I may do so too, 

When I'm as old as he. 
Till then I'll never hire the thing that's tree. 

If coin must your affection imp, 

Pray get some other friend: 
My pocket ne'er shall be my pimp, 

I never that intend, 
Yet can be noble too, If I see they wend. 

Since loving was a liberal art, 

How canst thou trade for gain? 
'TIS pleasure is on your part, 

'Tis we men take the pain: 
And being so, must Women have the gain? 

No, no, 111 never farm your bed, 

Nor your Smock-tenant be: 
I hate to rent your white and red, 

You shall not let your love to me: 
/ court a Mlstrls, not a Landlady. 

A Poz take him that first set up, 

The Exercise of flesh and skin: 
And since it will no better be, 

Let's both to kiss begin; 
To kiss freely: It not, you may go spin. 
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A SONG 
(By Mrs. Aphra Behn. From QUdon's Chora* Poetmrmm) 

THE Gods are not more blest than he, 
Who fixing his glad eyes on thee, 
With thy bright rays his senses cheers, 
And drinks with ever thirsty ears, 
The charming music of thy tongue 
Does ever hear and ever long, 
That sees with more than humane grace 
Sweet smiles adorn thy angel face. 

So when with kinder beams you shine, 
And so appear much more divine, 
My feebled sense and dazzled sight 
No more support the glorious light, 
And the fierce torrent of delight. 

then I feel my life decay, 

My ravish'd soul then flies away; 
Then faintness does my limbs surprise, 
And darkness swims before my eyes. 

Then my tongue fails, and from my brow 
The liquid drops in silence flow; 
Then wand'ring fires run thro my blood, 
Then cold binds up the languid flood; 
All pale and breathless then I lie, 

1 sigh, I tremble, and I die. 



A SONG 
(By Mrs. Aphra Behn. From The Lucky Chance) 

NO more, Lucinda, ah! ah! expose no more 
To the admiring world those conquering charms; 
In vain all day unhappy men adore 

What the kind night gives to my longing arms. 
Their vain attempts can ne'er successful prove, 
Whilst I so well maintain the Fort of love. 

Yet to the world with so bewitching arts, 
Your dazzling Beauty you around display, 

And triumph in the spoils of broken hearts, 
That sink beneath your feet, and crowd your way. 

Ah! suffer now your cruelty to cease, 

And to a fruitful war prefer a peace. 
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A SONG 
(By Mrs. Aphra Behn. From The Banished Caviller} 

WHEN Damon first began to love, 
He languisht in a soft desire, 
And knew not how the Gods to move, 
To lessen or increase his fire, 
For Celia in her charming eyes 
Wore all love's Sweet, and all his cruelties. 

But as beneath a shade he lay, 
Weaving of flowers for Celia's hair, 
She chance to lead her flock that way, 
And saw the amorous shepherd there. 
She gazed around upon the place, 
And saw the grove (resembling night) 
To all the joys of love invite, 

Whilst guilty smiles and blushes drest her face, 
At this the bashful youth all transport grew, 
And with kind force he taught the virgin how 
To yield what all his sighs could never da 



O WHAT PLEASURE 'TIS TO FIND A COY 

HEART 
(By Mrs. Aphra Behn) 

OWHAT pleasure, 'tis to find 
A coy heart melt by slow degrees 
When to yielding 'tis inclined, 

Yet her fear a ruin sees; 
When her tears do kindly flow 
And her sighs do come and go! 

O how charming 'tis to meet 

Soft resistance from the fair, 
When her pride and wishes meet 

And by turns increase her care; 
O how charming 'tis to know 
She would yield but can't tell how! 

O how pretty is her scorn 
When, confused 'twixt love and shame, 

Still refusing, tho' she burn, 
The soft pressures of my flame! 

Her pride in her denial lies 

And mine is in my victories. 
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'"HER DAINTY PALM I GENTLY PREST" 
(From Toe Marrow oi Complement*, 16SS) 

HER dainty palm I gently prest 
And with her lips I played; 
My cheek upon her panting breast 
And on her neck I laid: 
And yet we had no sense of wanton lust, 
Nor did we then mistrust 

With pleasant toil we breathless grew, 

And kissed in warmer blood; 

Upon her lips the honey-dew 

Like drops on roses stood: 

And on those flowers played I the busy bee, 

Whose sweets were such to me. 

But kissing and embracing we 

So long together lay, 

Her touches all inflamed me 

And I began to stray; 

My hands presumed too far, they were too bold, 

My tongue unwisely told. 



THE HAPPY NIGHT 
(By The Duke of Buckinghamshire, 1648-1721) 

SINCE now my Silvia is as kind as fair, 
Let wit and joy succeed my dull despair, 
O what a night of pleasure was the last! 
A full reward for all my troubles past; 
And on my head if future mischiefs fall, 
This happy night shall make amends for alL 
Nay, tho' my Silvia's love should turn to hate, 
111 think of this, and die contented with my fate, 
Twelve was the lucky minute when we met, 
And on her bed we close together set; 
Tho' listening spies might be perhaps too near, 
Love filled our hearts; there was no room for fear. 
Now, whilst I strive her melting heart to move; 
With all the powerful eloquence of love; 
In her fair face I saw the color rise, 
And an unusual softness in her eyes; 
Gently they look, I with joy adore, 
That only charm they never had before, 
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The wounds they made, her tongue was used to heal, 

But now these gentle enemies reveal 

A secret, which that friend would still conceal 

My eyes transported too with amorous rage, 

Seem fierce with expectation to engage; 

But fast she holds my hands, and close her thighs, 

And what she longs to do, with frowns denies. 

A strange effect on foolish women wrought, 

Bred in disguise, and by custom taught: 

Custom, that prudence sometimes overrules, 

But serves instead of reason to the Fools! 

Custom, which all the world to slavery brings, 

The dull excuse for doing silly things. 

She, by this method of her foolish sex, 

Is forced awhile me and herself to vex: 

But now, when thus we had been struggling long, 

Her limbs grow weak, and her desires grow strong; 

How can she hold to let the hero in? 

He storms without, and love betrays within. 

Her hands at last, to hide her blushes, leave 

The Fort unguarded, willing to receive 

My fierce assault made with a lover's haste, 

Like lightning piercing and as quickly past. 

Thus does fond nature with her children play; 

Just shows us joy, then snatches it away. 

Tis not the excess of pleasure makes it short, 

The pain of love's as raging as the sport; 

And yet, alas! that lasts: we sigh all night 

With grief; but scarce one moment with delight 

Some little pain may check her kind desire, 

But not enough to make her once retire. 

Maids wounds for pleasure bear, as men for praise; 

Here honor heals, there love the smart allays, 

The world, if just, would harmful courage blame, 

And this more innocent reward with fame. 

Now she her well contented thoughts employs 

On her past fears, and on her future joys: 

Whose harbinger did roughly all remove, 

To make fit room for great, luxurious love. 

Fond of the welcome guest, her arms embrace 

My body, and her hands another place: 

Which with one touch so pleased and proud doth grow, 

It swells beyond the grasp that made it so: 

Confinement seems, in any straiter walls. 

Than those of love, where it contented falls. 

Tho' twice o'erthrown, he more enflamed does rise, 

And will, to the last drop, fight out the prize. 



She like tome Amazon in story proves, 

That overcomes the hero whom she loves. 

In the close strife she takes so much delight, 

She then can think of nothing but the fight: 

With joy she lays him panting at her feet, 

But with more joy does his recovery meet 

Her trembling hands first gently raise his head: 

She almost dies for fear that he is dead: 

Then binds his wounds up with her busy hand, 

And with that balm enables him to stand, 

Til by her eyes she conquers him once more, 

And wounds him deeper than she did before. 

Tho' fallen from the top of Pleasure's Hill, 

With longing eyes we look up thither still; 

Still thither our unwearyed wishes tend, 

Til we that height of happiness ascend 

By gentle steps: the ascent itself exceeds 

All joys, but that alone to which it leads: 

First then, so long and lovingly we kiss, 

As if, like doves, we knew no dearer bliss. 

Still in one mouth our tongues together play, 

While grouping hands are pleased no less than they. 

Thus dinged together, now a while we rest, 

Breathing our souls into each other's breast; 

Then give a general kiss of all our parts, 

While this way we make exchange of hearts. 

Here, would my praise, as well as pleasure, dwell: 

Enjoyment's self I scarcely like so well: 

The little Kiss comes short of rage and strength 

So largely recompensed with endless length. 

This is a joy would last, if we could stay: 

But love's too eager to admit delay. 

And hurries us along so smooth a way. 

Now, wanton with delight, we nimble move 

Our pliant limbs, in all the slopes of love; 

Our motions not like those of gamesome fools, 

Whose active bodies show their heavy souls: 

But sports of love, in which a willing mind 

Make us as able, as our hearts are kind: 

At length, all languishing, and out of breath, 

Panting, as in the agonies of death, 

We lie entranced, 'til one provoking kiss 

Transports our ravished souls to Paradise, 

O Heaven of Love; thou moment of delight! 

Wronged by my words, my fancy does thee right 

Methinks I lie all melting in her charms, 

And fast locked up within her legs and arms; 
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Bent on our minds, and all our thoughts on fire, 
Just laboring in the pangs of fierce desire. 
At once, like misers, wallowing in their store, 
In full possession; yet desiring more. 
Thus with repeated pleasures, while we waste 
Our happy hours that like short minutes past, 
To such a sum of bliss our joys amount, 
The numbers now become too great to count 
Silent, as night, are all sincerest joys, 
Like deepest waters running with least noise. 
But now, at last, for want of further force, 
From deeds alas; we fall into discourse; 
A Fall, which each of us in rain bemoans; 
A greater Fall than that of kings from thrones. 
The tide of pleasure flowing now no more, 
We lie like fish left gasping on the shore; 
And now, as after fighting, wounds appear, 
Which we in heat did neither feel, nor fear: 
She, for her sake, entreats me to give o'er, 
And yet for mine would gladly suffer more. 
Her words are coy, while all her motions woo 
And, when she asks me, if it please me too, 
I rage to show how well, but 'twill not do. 
Thus would hot love run itself out of breath, 
And wanting rest, find it too soon in death; 
Did not wise nature with a gentle force, 
Restrain its rage, and stop its headlong course: 
Indulgently severe, she well does spare 
This child of hers, that most deserves her care. 



THE NORTHERN DITTY 
(Roxburgh Ballads, il. 374; words by T. Durfey) 

COLD and Raw the North did blow, 
Bleak in the morning early; 
All the Trees were hid with Snow, 

Cover'd with Winter's yearly: 
As I came riding o'er the Slough, 

I met with a Farmer's Daughter; 
Rosie Cheeks and bonny Brow, 
Geud Faith made my mouth to water. 

Down I vail'd my Bonnet low, 

Meaning to shew my breeding, 
She return'd a graceful bow, 

Her Visage far exceeding*; 
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I asktt her where she went to soon, 
And longM to begin a Parley; 

She told me Into the next Market-Town, 
A purpose to tell her Barley. 



In this Purse, sweet Soul, said I, 

Twenty pound lies fairly, 
Seek no farther one to buy, 

For 111 take all thy Barley; 
Twenty more shall purchase delight, 

Thy Person I Love so dearly, 
If thou wilt lig by me all night, 

And gang home in the morning early. 

If Forty pound would buy the Globe, 

This I'd not do, Sir: 
Or were my Friends as poor as Job, 

I'd never raise 'em so, Sir: 
For shou'd you prove to night, my Friend, 

We'd get a young Kid together, 
And you'd be gone ere nine Months end, 

And where should I find the Father? 

Pray what would my Parents say, 

If I should be so silly, 
To give my Maidenhead away 

And lost my true Love Billy? 
Oh, this would bring me to Disgrace, 

And therefore I say you nay, Sir; 
And if that me you would Embrace, 

First Marry, and then you may, Sir. 

I told her I had Wedded been, 

Fourteen years and longer, 
Else I'd choose her for my Queen, 

And tie the Knot yet stronger. 
She bid me then no farther roam, 

But manage my Wedlock fairly, 
And keep my Purse for my Spouse at home, 

For some other shall have her Barley. 

Then as swift as any Roe, 

She rode away and left me; 
After her I could not go, 

Of Joy she quite bereft me: 
Thus I myself did disappoint 

For she did leave me fairly 
My words knocked all things out of joint, 

I lost both the maid and barley. 



THE MORN 

(Prom Philip Ayers* Lyric Poems, made in imitation of 

the Italians, 1687) 

WHEN light begins the eastern heaven to grace, 
And the night's torches to the sun give place, 
Diana leaves her shepherd to his sleep, 
Grieved that her horns cannot their lustre keep; 

The boughs on which the wanton birds do throng 
Dance to the music of their chirping song, 
Whilst they rejoice the dusky clouds are fled 
And bright Aurora rises from her bed; 

Then fools and flatterers to courts resort, 
Lovers of game up and pursue the sport; 
With last night's sleep refreshed, the lab'ring swain 
Cheerfully settles to his work again; 

Pleased Hob unfolds his flocks, and, whilst they feed, 
Sits and makes music on his oaten reed: 
Then I wake too, and viewing Lesbia's charms 
Do glut myself with pleasure in her arms. 



FOND LOVE 
(From Merry Drollery, 1691) 

COME my delicate bonny sweet Betty, 
Let's dally a while in the shade, 
Where the Sun by degrees shines through the trees, 
And the wind blows through the Glade; 
Where Telons her Lover is graced, 
And richly adorned with green, 
And the amorous boy with her mother did toy, 
And the Uncan never was seen; 
There we may enjoy modest pleasure, 
As kissing and merry discourse, 
And never control a modest sweet soul, 
For love is a thing of great force. 

The green grass shall be thy Pillow 

To comfort thy spherical head, 

And my arms shall enjoin my love so divine, 

And the earth shall be thy bed; 
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Thy maud* of fairest flowers, 

My coat shall thy coverlet be, 

And the whistling wind shall sing to our mind, 

O dainty sweet Lullaby. 

Old Bolus shall be thy Rocker, 

With his gentle murmuring noise, 

And lores myrtle tree shall thy Canopy be; 

And the birds harmonious voice 

Shall bring us into a sweet slumber. 

While I in thy bosom do rest, 

And give thee such bliss by that; and by this 

As by poetry can't be exprest 

While thy cherry cheek pleaseth in touching; 

And in smelling her odorous breath; 

Her beauty in my sight, and her voice my delight; 

Oh, my sweets are cast beneath; 

Thus ravished with the contentment 

In more than a lover exprest, 

And think when I am here, I am in a sphere. 

And more than immortally blest 

And thus with my mutual coying 

My love doth me sweetly embrace; 

With my hands in her hair, and her fingers so rare. 

And her playing with my face, 

We reaped the most happy contentment 

That ever two Lovers did find; 

What women did see but my Love and me, 

Would say, that we use to be 



A PRESENT TO A LADY 
(From Merry Drollery, 1691) 

LADIES, I do here present you 
With a token Love hath sent you; 
Tie a thing to sport and play with, 
Such another pretty thing 
For to pass the time away with; 
Prettier sport was never seen; 

Name I will not, nor define it, 
Sure I am you may divine it: 
By those modest looks I guess it, 
And those eyes so full of fire, 
That I need no more express it, 
But leave your fancies to admire. 
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Yet at much of it be spoken 
In the praise of this love-token: 
Tis a wash that far surpasseth 
For the cleansing of your blood, 
All the Saints may bless your faces, 
Yet not do you so much good. 

Were you ne'er so melancholy, 
It will make you blithe and jolly; 
Go no more, no more admiring, 
When you feel your spleen's amiss, 
For all the drinks of Steel and Iron 
Never did such cures as this. 

It was born in th v Isle of Man 
Venus nurs'd it with her hand, 
She puffed it up with milk and pap, 
And lull'd it in her wanton lap, 
So ever since this Monster can 
In no place else with pleasure stand. 

Colossus like, between two Rocks, 

I have seen him stand and shake his locks, 

And when I have heard the names 

Of the sweet Saterian Dames, 

O he's a Champion for a Queen, 

'Tis pity but he should be seen. 

Nature, that made him, was so wise 
As to give him neither tongue nor eyes, 
Supposing he was born to be 
The instrument of Jealousie, 
Yet here he can, as Poets feign, 
Cure a Ladies' love-sick brain. 

He was the first that did betray 
To mortal eyes the milky way; 
He is the Proteus cunning Ape 
That will beget you any shape; 
Give him but leave to act his part, 
And he'll revive your saddest heart 

Though he want legs, yet he can stand, 
With the least touch of your soft hand; 
And though, like Cupid, he be blind, 
There's never a hole but he can find; 
If by all this you do not know it, 
Pray, Ladies, give me leave to show it 
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LOVE'S FOLLIES 

(From Merry Drollery 9 169 1) 

AY out upon this fooling for shame 

Nay pish, nay fire, in faith you are to blame; 
Nay come, this fooling must not be; 
Nay pish, nay fie, you tickle me. 



N' 



Nay out upon't in faith I dare not do't; 
111 bite, I'll scratch, 111 squeak, 111 cry out; 
Nay come, this fooling must not be; 
Nay pish, nay fie, you tickle me. 

Your Buttons scratch me, you ruffle my band, 
You hurt my thighs, Pray take away your hand; 
The door stands ope that all may see, 
Nay pish, nay fie, you tickle me. 

When you and I shall meet in a place 
Both together face to face, 
111 not cry out, nay you shall see, 
Nay pish, nay fie, you tickle me. 

But now I see my words are but vain, 
For I have done, why should I complain? 
Nay to't again, the way is free, 
Since it's no more, pray tickle me. 



"MY MISTRESS IS IN MUSIC PASSING 

SKILLFUL" 
(A Song from Merry Drollery, 169 1) 

MY Mistress is in Music passing skillful, 
And Plays and sings her part at the first sight, 
But in her play she is exceeding willful. 
And will not play but for her own delight, 
Nor touch one string, nor play one pleasing strain, 
Unless you take her in a pleasing vein. 

Also she hath a sweet delicious touch 
Upon the Instrument whereon she plays, 
And thinks that she doth never do too much, 
Her pleasures are dispers'd so many ways; 
She hath such Judgement both in time and mood, 
That for to play with her 'twill do you good. 
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And then you win her heart: but here's the spite, 

You cannot get her for to play alone, 

But play with her, and she will play all night, 

And next day too, or else 'tis ten to one, 

And run division with you in such sort, 

Run ne'er so swift shell make you come too short 

Still so she sent for me one day to play, 
Which I did take for such exceeding grace, 
But she so tired me ere I went away: 
I wished I had been in another place: 
She knew the play much better than I did, 
And still she kept me time for heart and blood. 

I love my mistress, and I love to play, 
So she will let me play with intermission: 
But when she ties me to it all the day, 
I hate and loath her greedy disposition; 
Let her keep time, as nature doth require, 
And I will play as much as shell desire. 



THE PENANCE 
(By Nahum Tate) 

NYMPH FANARET, the gentlest maid 
That ever happy swain obeyed, 
(For what offence I cannot say) 
A day and night, and half a day, 
Banished her shepherd from her sight: 
His fault for certain was not slight, 
Or sure this tender judge had ne'er 
Imposed a penance so severe. 
And lest she should anon revoke 
What in her warmer rage she spoke, 
She bound the sentence with an oath, 
Protested by her Faith and Troth, 
Nought should compound for his offence 
But the full time of abstinence. 
Yet when his penance-glass were run, 
His hours of castigation done, 
Should he defer one moment's apace 
To come and be restored to grace, 
With sparkling threatening eyes she swore 
That failing would incense her more 
Than all his trespasses before. 
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UPON A FAVOUR OFFERED 
(By William Walsh, 1693) 

S^AELIA, too late you would repent: 
VJ The oiPring all your store 
Is now but like a pardon sent 
To one that's dead before. 

While at the first you cruel proved, 
And grant the bliss too late, 

You hindered me of one I loved 
To give me one I hate. 

I thought you innocent as fair 
When first my court I made; 

But when your falsehoods plain appear 
My love no longer stayed. 

Your bounty of those favours shown, 
Whose worth you first deface, 

Is melting valued metals down 
And giving us the brass. 

Oh since the thing we teg's a toy 
That's prized by love alone, 

Why cannot women grant the joy 
Before our love is gone? 



A SONG 
(By William Congreve. Prom The Old Bachelor, 1693) 

AS Amoret and Thyrsis lay, 
As Amoret and Thyrsis lay; 
Melting, melting, melting, melting the Hours in gentle play, 
Joining, joining, joining Faces, mingling Kisses, 
Mingling kisses, mingling kisses, and exchanging harmless 

Blisses: 
He trembling cry*d with eager, eager haste, 
Let me, let me, let me feed, oh! oh I let me, let me, 
Let me, let me feed, oh! oh! oh! let me, let me, let me, let 

me Feed as well as Taste, 
I die, die, die, I die, die, I die, 
I die, if I'm not wholly Blest 
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The fearful Nymph replied forbear, 
I cannot, dare not, must not hear; 
Dearest Thyrsis, do not move me, 
Do not, do not, if yon Love me; 
O let me still, the Shepherd said, 
But while she fond resistance made, 
The hasty joy in struggling fled. 

Vex'd at the Pleasure she had missed, 
She frowned and blush'd, and sigh'd and 
And seemed to moan, in Sullen Cooing, 
The sad miscarrage of their Wooing: 
But vain alas! were all her Charms, 
For Thyrsis deaf to Love's alarms, 
Baffled and fenceless, tired her Arms. 



THE RECONCILIATION 
(By William Congreve) 

FAIR Celia love pretended, 
And named the myrtle bower, 
Where Damon long attended 
Beyond the promised hour. 
At length impatient growing 
Of anxious expectation, 
His heart with rage overflowing, 
He vented thus his passion. 

To all the sex deceitful, 

A long and last adieu; 
Since women prove ungrateful 

As oft as man prove true 
The pains they cause are many, 

And long and hard to bear, 
The /oys they give (if any) 

Few, short, and Insincere. 

But Celia now repenting 
Her breach of assignation, 
Arrived with eyes consenting, 
And sparkling inclination. 
Like Cytherea smiling, 
She blushed, and laid his passion; 
The Shepherd ceased reviling, 
And sang this recantation. 
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How engaging, how endearing, 

la a lover's pain and care, 
And what toy the nymph appearing, 

After absence or despair I 
Women wise increase desiring, 

By combining kind delays; 
And advancing, or retiring, 

All they mean Is more to please. 



DORIS 
(A Song by William Congreve, c. 1700) 

DORIS, a nymph of riper age, 
Has every grace and art 
A wise observer to engage, 

Or wound a heedless heart. 
Of native blush and rosy dye 

Time has her cheek bereft; 
Which makes the prudent nymph supply, 

With paint, the injurious theft 
Her sparkling eyes she still retains, 

And teeth in good repair; 
And her well furnish'd front disdain 

To grace with borrow*d hair. 
Of size, she is nor short nor tall, 

And does to fat incline 
No more, than what the French would call 

Aimable embonpoint 
Farther her person to disclose 

I leave: — let it suffice, 
She has few faults, but what she knows, 

And can with, skill disguse. 
She many lovers has refused, 

With many more complied 
Which, like her clothes, when little used, 

She always lays aside. 
She's one who looks with great contempt 

On each affected creature, 
Whose nicety would seem exempt 

From appetites of nature. 
She thinks they want or health or sense, 

Who want an inclination; 
And therefore never takes offence 

At him who pleads his passion. 
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Whom she refuses, she treats still 

With so much sweet behaviour, 
That her refusal, through her skill 

Looks almost like a favour. 
Since she this softness can express 

To those whom she rejects, 
She must be very fond, you'll guess, 

Of such whom she affects. 
But here our Doris far outgoes 

All that her sex have done; 
She no regard for custom knows, 

Which reason bids her shun. 
By reason, her own reason's meant, 

Or, if you please, her will; 
For when this last is discontent, 

The first is served but ilL 
Peculiar, therefore, is her way; 

Whether by nature taught, 
I shall not undertake to say, 

Or by experience bought 
But who o'er night obtained her grace, 

She can next day disown; 
And stare upon the strange man's face, 

As one she ne'er had known. 
So well she can the truth disguise, 

Such artful wonder frame, 
The lover or distrusts his eyes, 

Or thinks 'twas all a dream. 
Some censure this as lewd and low, 

Who are to bounty blind; 
For to forget what we bestow, 

Bespeaks a noble mind. 
Doris our thanks nor asks her needs, 

For all her favours done: 
From her love flows, as light proceeds 

Spontaneous from the sun. 
On one or other still her fires 

Display their genial force, 
And she, like Sol, alone retires, 

To shine elsewhere of course. 
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SONG 
(By William Congreve) 

TBLL me no more I am deceived, 
That Chloe's false and common; 
I always knew (at least believed) 

She was a very woman: 
As such I liked, as such caressed, 
She still was constant when possessed, 
She could do more for no man. 

But oh! her thoughts on others ran, 
And that you think a hard thing? 

Perhaps she fancied you the man; 
And what care I one farthing? 

You think she's false. I'm sure she's kind, 

I take her body, you her mind, 
Who was the better bargain? 



A SONG 
(By William Congreve. Prom The Old Bachelor) 

THUS, to a ripe consenting maid, 
Poor, old, repenting Delia said:— 
Would you long preserve your lover? 
Would you still his goddess reign? 
Never let him all discover, 
Never let him much obtain. 

Men will admire, adore, and die, 
While wishing at your feet they lie: 
But admitting their embraces 

Wakes 'em from the golden dream; 
Nothing's new besides our faces, 

Every woman is the same. 



A MOTION TO PLEASURE 
(From Harleln Mss. 6917) 

STILL to affect, still to admire. 
Yet never satisfy desire 
With touch of hand, or lip, or that 
Which pleaseth best (I name not what),- 
Like Tantalus I pining die, 
Taking Love's dainties at the eye. 
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Nature made nothing bat for use. 
And, fairest, 'twhere a gross abuse 
To her best work if you it hold 
Unused, like misers' ill-got gold. 
Or keep it in a virgin scorn, 
Like rich robes that are seldom worn. 



CHLORIS SAW ME SIGH AND TREMBLE 
(From Vinculum Socletatls, or the Tie of Qood Company) 

CHLORIS saw me sigh and tremble, 
And then ask*d why I did so; 
Love like mine can ill dissemble;— 

Chloris, 'tis for love of you, 
For those pretty tempting graces 
Of your smiling lips and eyes, 
For those pressing close embraces 
When your snowy breasts do rise; 

For those joys of which the trial 

Only can instruct your heart 
What you lose by your denial, 

When Love draws his pleasing dart; 
For those kisses in perfection 

Which a wanton soul like mine, 
Form'd by Cupid's own direction, 

Could infuse too into thine; 

For those shapes, my lovely Chloris, 

And a thousand charming things, 
For which monarchs might implore you 

To beget a race of kings; 
And for which I fain would whisper, 

But my heart is still afraid,— 
Yet 'tis that young ladies wish for 

Every night they go to bed. 



"BENEATH A COOL SHADE" 
(By Mrs. Aphra Behn, 1697) 

BENEATH a cool shade, where some here have been, 
Convenient for Lovers, most pleasant and green, 
Alexis and Cloris lay pressing soft Flowers, 



She dote in his Arms with her head on his breast, 
And fainting with pleasure; you guess at the rest: 
She blusht and she sigh'd with a Joy beyond measure, 
All ravisht with Billing and dying with Pleasure. 



But while thus in Transports extended they lay, 
A Handsome young Shepherd was passing that way. 
She saw him and cryM ... oh, Alexis, betrayM ! 
Oh what have you done • • . you have ruin'd a 
But the Shepherd, being modest, discreetly past by, 
And left 'em again at their leisure to die. 
And often they Languish'd with Joy beyond measure, 
All Ravished with Billing and dying with Pleasure. 



THE WILLING MISTRESS 
(By Aphra Behn, Poems, 1697) 

AMYNTAS led me to a Grove, 
Where all the Trees did shade us; 
The Sun itself, though it had Strove, 

It could not have betrayM us: 
The place secur'd from humane Eyes, 

No other fear allows, 
But when the Winds that gently rise, 
Do Kiss the yielding Boughs. 

Down there we sat upon the Moss, 

And did begin to play 
A Thousand Amorous Tricks, to pass 

The heat of all the day. 
A many Kisses he did give: 

And I returned the same 
Which made me willing to receive 

That which I dare not name. 

His Charming Eyes no Aid reqiuVd 

To tell their softening Tale; 
On her that was already firM, 

'Twas Easy to prevail. 
He did but Kiss and Clasp me round, 

Whilst those his thoughts Expressed: 
And lay'd me gently on the Ground; 

Ah! who can guess the rest? 
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THE DISAPPOINTMENT 
(By Mrs. Aphra Behn, Poems, and ed. t c. 1697) 

ONE day the Amorous Lysander, 
By an impatient Passion swayed, 
Surprised fair Cloris, that loved Maid, 
Who could defend herself no longer. 
All things did with his Love conspire; 
The gilded Planet of the Day, 
In his gay Chariot drawn by Fire, 
Was now descending to the Sea, 
And left no Light to guide the World, 
But what from Cloris Brighter Eyes was hurled. 

In a lone Thicket made for Love, 
Silent as yielding Maids Consent, 
She with a Charming Languishment, 
Permits his Force, yet gently strove; 
Her Hands his Bosom softly meet, 
But not to put him back designed, 
Rather to draw 'em on inclined: 
Whilst he lay trembling at her Feet, 
Resistance 'tis in vain to show; 
She wants the pow*r to say — Ah! what d'ye do? 

Her Bright Eyes sweet, and yet severe, 
Where Love and Shame confus'dly strive, 
Fresh Vigor to Lysander give; 
And breathing faintly in his Ear, 
She cry'd— Cease, Cease — your vain Desire, 
Or 111 call out — What would you do? 
My Dearer Honor even to You 
I cannot, must not give— Retire, 
Or take this Life, whose chiefest part 
I gave you with the Conquest of my Heart. 

But he as much unused to Fear, 
As he was capable of Love, 
The blessed minutes to improve, 
Kisses her Mouth, her Neck, her Hair; 
Each Touch her new Desire Alarms, 
His burning trembling Hand he prest 
Upon her swelling Snowy Breast, 
While she lay panting in his Arms, 
All her unguarded Beauties lie 
The Spoils and Trophies of the Enemy. 
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And now without Respect or Fear, 
He seeks the Object of his Vows, 
(His Love no Modesty allows) 
His swift degrees advancing — where 
His daring Hand that Altar seirt, 
Where Gods of Love do Sacrifice: 
That Awful Throne, the Paradise 
Where Rage is calm'd, and Anger pleas'd; 
That Fountain where Delight still flows, 
And gives the Universal World Repose. 



Her Balmy Lips encountering his, 
Their Bodies, as their Souls, are joined; 
Where both in Transports Unconfined 
Extend themselves upon the Moss. 
Cloris half dead and breathless lay; 
Her soft Eyes cast a Humid Light, 
Such as divides the Day and Night; 
Or falling Stars, whose Fires decay: 
And now no sign of Life she shows, 
But what in short-breathed sighs returns and goes. 

He saw how at her Length she lay; 
He saw her rising Bosom bare; 
Her loose thin Robes, through which appear 
A Shape design'd for Love and Play; 
Abandoned by her Pride and Shame, 
She does her softest joys dispense, 
Offering her Virgin-Innocence 
A Victim to Love's Sacred Flame; 
While the o'er-Ravish'd Shepherd lies 
Unable to perform the Sacrifice. 

Ready to taste a thousand Joys, 
The too transported hapless Swain 
Found the vast Pleasure turned to Pain; 
Pleasure which too much Love destroys: 
The willing Garments by he laid, 
And Heaven all opened to his view, 
Mad to possess, himself he threw 
On the Defenceless Lovely Maid. 
But Oh what envying God conspires 
To snatch his Power, yet leaves him the Desire. 

Nature's Support (without whose Aid 
She can no Human Being give) 
Itself now wants the Art to live; 
Faintness its slackened Nerves invade: 
In vain th' enraged Youth essayed 
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To call its fleeting Vigor back, 
No motion 'twill from Motion take; 
Excess of Love his love betrayed: 
In vain he toils, in vain Commands; 
The insensible fell weeping in his Hand. 

In this so Amorous Cruel Strife, 
Where Love and Fate were too severe, 
The poor Lysander in dispair 
Renounced his Reason with his Life: 
Now all the brisk and active fire 
That should the nobler parts inflame, 
Serv'd to increase his Rage and Shame, 
And left no spark for New Desire: 
Not all her Naked Charms cou'd move 
Or calm that Rage that had debauch'd his Love. 

Cloris returning from the Trance 
Which Love and soft Desire had bred, 
Her timorous Hand she gently laid 
(Or guided by Design or Chance) 
Upon that Famous Priapas, 
That Potent God, as Poets feign; 
But never did young Shepherdess, 
Gathering of Fern upon the Plain, 
More nimbly draw her Fingers back, 
Finding beneath the verdant Leaves a Snake. 

Than Cloris her fair Hand withdrew, 
Finding that God of her Desires 
Disarm'd of all his Awful Fires, 
And Cold as Flow'rs bathed in the Morning Dew. 
Who can the Nymph's Confusion guess? 
The Blood forsook the hinder Place, 
And strew'd with Blushes all her Face, 
Which both Disdain and Shame exprest: 
And from Lysander*s Arms she fled, 
Leaving him fainting on the Gloomy Bed. 

Like Lightning through the Grove she hies, 
Or Daphne from the Delphic God, 
No Print upon the grassy Road 
She leaves, ^instruct Pursuing Eyes. 
The Wind that wanton'd in her Hair, 
And with her Ruffled Garments played, 
Discovered in the Flying Maid 
All that the God e'er made, if Fair. 
So Venus, when her Love was slain, 
With Fear and Haste flew o'er the Fatal Plain. 
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The Nymph's resentment none but I 
Can well Imagine or Condole: 
But none can guess Lysander's Soul, 
But those who sway'd his Destiny. 
His silent Griefs swell up to Storms, 
And not one God his Fury spares; 
He curs'd his Birth, his Fate, his Stars; 
But more the Shepherdess's Charms, 
Whose soft bewitching Influence 
Had Damn'd him to the Hell of Impotence. 



"THE BONNY GREY EYED MORN BEGAN TO 

PEEP" 
(A Broadside Song by J. Clarke with music; c. 1699) 

THE Bonny grey Eyed Morn began to peep, 
When Jockey roused with Love came blithely on; 
And I who wishing lay deprived of sleep, 

Abhorred the lazy Hours that slow did run: 
But muckle were my joys when in my view, 

I from my Window spied my only dear; 
I took the Wings of Love and to him Flew, 
For I had fancied all my Heaven was there. 

Upon my Bosom Jockey laid his head, 

And sighing told me pretty Tales of Love; 
My yielding Heart at ev'ry word he said, 

Did flutter up and down and strangely move: 
He sighed, he Kissed my Hand, he vowed and swore, 

That I had o'er his Heart a Conquest gained; 
Then Blushing begged that I would grant him more, 

Which he, alas! too soon, too soon obtained. 



"JENNY LONG RESISTED WULLY'S FIERCE 

DESIRE" 

(A Broadside Song with music; (C. 1700) set by R. 

Leveridge) 

JENNY long resisted 
Wully's fierce desire; 
She the more persisted, 
Coyness raised his Fire. 
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When he'd reap'd the Treasure, 
And the Virgin's Spoils, 

He found such short Pleasure, 
Answered not his Toils. 

Jenny lay neglected 

In her Lover's Arms, 
When she was rejected, 

She tr^d all her Charms: 
Then she did discover, 

That no Trick, nor Art, 
Tho't might win a Lover, 

Could regain his Heart. 



"THUS DAMON KNOCKED AT CELIA'S DOOR" 
(By Q. Farquhar in The Constant Couple, 1700) 

THUS Damon knocked at Celia's Door, 
Thus Damon knockM at Celia's Door, 
He sigh'd and begg'd, and wept and swore, 
The sign was so, She answer'd no, 
The sign was so, She answer'd no, no, no, no. 

Again he sigh'd, again he prayM, 
No, Damon, no, no, no, no, no, I am afraid; 
Consider, Damon, I'm a Maid, 
Consider, Damon, no, no, no, no, no, no, no, 
I'm a Maid. 

At last his Sighs and Tears made way, 

She rose and softly turn'd the key; 

Come in, said she, but do not, do not stay, 

I may conclude, you will be rude; 

But if you are you may: 

I may conclude, you will be rude, 

But if you are you may. 



WHEN SAWNEY FIRST DID WOO ME 
(A Song, Set by Mr. Leveridge, 1703) 

WHEN Sawney first did Woo me, he did at distance stand, 
Advancing to undo me, he gently took my Hand; 
He gently raised it higher, with pish and much ado, 
His Lips still creeping nigher, at last he Kissed it too. 
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Advancing more to try me, with Love's enchanting grace, 
He drew himself more nigh me, and gently touched my Face; 
He set it all on Fire, with pish and much ado, 
Hie Lips approaching nigher, at last he Kissed me too. 

Completely to undo me, he clasped me in his Arms, 

As tho' he would go through me, and search oat all my 

Charms; 
As though he would go through me, with Oh, and much ado, 
As sure as e'er he knew me, at last he did it too. 



A SONG 
(By Sir Charles Sedley: MisceUmneoa* Work*, 170 j) 

GET you gone, you win undo me, 
If you love me don't pursue me, 
Let that inclination perish, 
Which I dare no longer cherish, 
Be content y*ave won the field, 
Twere base to hurt me, now I yield. 

With harmless thoughts I did begin, 

But in the crowd love entered in. 

I knew him not, he was so gay, 

80 innocent, so full of play. 

I sported thus with young desire, 

Cheered with his light, freed from his fire. 



But now his teeth and claws are grown, 
Let me this fatal Lion shun; 
You found me harmless, leave me so, 
For were I not, you'd leave me too; 
But when you change remember still, 
Twas my misfortune not my 



THE FALL 
(By Sir Charles Sedley) 

AS Chloe o'er the meadows past 
I viewed the lovely maid: 
She turned and blushed, renewed her haste, 
And feared by me to be embraced— 
lay eyes my wish betrayed. 
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I trembling felt the rising flame, 

The charming nymph pursued; 
Daphne was not so bright a game, 
Tho' great Apollo's darling dame, 

Nor with such charms endued. 

I followed close, the fair still flew 

Along the grassy plain; 
The grass at length my rival grew, 
And catched my Chloe by the shoe; 

Her speed was then in vain. 

But, oh! as tottering down she fell, ! 

What did the fall reveal? ] 

Such limbs description cannot tell; 
Such charms were never in the Mall, 

Nor smock did e'er conceal 

She shrieked; I turned my ravished eyes 

And, burning with desire, 
I helped the Queen of Love to rise; 
She checked her anger and surprise, 

And said, "Rash youth, retire, 

"Begone, and boast what you have seen; 

It shan't avail you much: 
I know you like my form and mien, 
Yet since so insolent you've been, 

The Parts disclosed you ne'er shall touch." 



"LORD ! WHAT'S COME TO MY MOTHER" 
(By Tho*. Durfey. From The Bath or The Western Lmsm) 

LORD! what's come to my Mother, 
That every Day more than another, 
My true Age she would smother, 
And says I'm not in my Teens; 
Tho' my Sampler I've sown too, 
My Bib and my Apron out-grown too, 
Baby quite away thrown too, 

I wonder what 'tis she means; 
When our John does squeeze my Hand, 
And call me sugar sweet, 
My Breath almost fails me, 
I know not what ails me, 
My Heart does so heave and so beat. 
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I have heard of Desires, 

From Girls that have just been of my Years, 

Love compared to sweet Briars, 

That hurts, and yet does please: 
Is Love finer than Money, 
Or can it be sweeter than Honey, 
I'm poor Girl such a Toney, 

Evade that I cannot guess, 
But I'm sure 111 watch more near, 
There's something that Truth will shew, 

For if Love be a Blessing, 

To please beyond Kissing, 
Our Jane and our Butler does know. 



CUPID'S VICTORY OVER THE VIRGIN'S 

HEARTS 
(Roxburgh Ballads, ii. 64; 1701) 

WHERE'S my Shepherd (my love) hey-ho, 
On yonder Mountain amidst the Snow; 
I dearly love him I vow, and now 

Will follow, and merrily to him go: 
My young Shepherd has Beauty and Charms, 
And I long to find him in my arms, 
I long for Night, to Embrace him a Bed, 
And I long to give him my Maiden-head. 

Soft and sweet are the joys of Love, 

Which every Virgin does long to prove, 
I will not tarry, but Marry, 

And every Rival will soon remove: 
Bonny Susan does muse on all night, 
Upon all our joys and sweet delight, 
She dreams of Kisses, Embraces, and charms, 
And she starts and thinks my love in her arms. 

Sweetly looks the fair Bride in Bed, 

With thousand Cupids all round her head, 
She softly sighs, and wishes, and kisses, 

As soon as the Curtains are closely spread: 
Every Bridegroom does then what he please, 
And the lovely Brides their flames appease, 
I need not name what young Lovers do do, 
For 'tis known to every one, I and to you. 
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Mark how kindly she looks next day, 
More lively, lovely, more brisk and gay; 

'Twould make maids long to be cooing and wooing, 
To see how these wantons do sport and play: 

Some new charm in his looks she espies, 

And then he looks Babies in her eyes; 

Then, while her fondling new pleasures does seek, 

She kindly kisses and claps his cheek. 

Vain it is to be nice and coy, 

And let old Time all our youth destroy, 
I like not Whining and pining, 

For that which one easily might enjoy: 
There are bonny, brisk lovers in store, 
And then what can Maidens wish for more, 
What need has Susan to sigh and look pale, 
When she might o'er Thomas's heart prevail. 

Have not Women soft charms and Arts, 

By Nature given to conquer hearts. 
Which never does fail, but prevail, 

As often as ever they shoot their Darts; 
No brisk youth can withstand a Maid's charms, 
But does strangely soften in her Arms; 
The Roughest Hero in all the bright field, 
To a brighter Beauty will bow and yield. 

Now, young buxom fair Maids, come here, 

And learn this lesson — (to Love give ear), 
The little Boy is so pretty and witty, 

And pleasant and soft, that you need not fear; 
Roger he shall have Cisley and Nan, 
And young Kate shall kiss my Ladies' Man, 
Doll shall have William, and John shall have Joan, 
And thus neither Sex shall lie alone. 



A SONG 
(By The Earl of Dorset, 1704) 

PHYLLIS, the fairest of love's foes, 
Yet fiercer than a dragon. 
Phillis, that scorned the powdered beaux, 

What has she now to brag on? 
Since while she kept her legs so close, 
Her breech had scarce a rag on. 
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Compelled by want, this wretched maid, 

Did tad complaints begin; 
Which surly Strephon hearing, said, 

It was both shame and sin 
To pity such a lazy jade, 

That would neither kiss nor spin. 



UPON A YOUNG LADY BEING DISAPPOINTED 

(By Thomas Brown, 1704) 

YOUNG Caledon has all the charms 
That can engage the fair; 
A tongue that every heart disarms, 

A soft bewitching air. 
But see what fate attends a drone! 

He loves what he takes, 
And when the fortress is his own 
victory forsakes. 



At her expense this fatal truth 

Melissa late did prove, 
Neither her beauty nor her youth 

Could long secure his love: 
The lavished hero fired too fast, 

So vain was his ambition, 
That when three poor attacks were past, 

He wanted ammunition. 

Where it inconstancy alone, 

Art might the youth reclaim; 
But when love's vital oil is gone, 

What can revive the flame? 
Ye Gods, by whom my hopes are curst, 

Once grant me what I pray, 
Give Caledon less heat at first, 

Or better Funds to pay. 



ROBIN AND NAN 

(A Broadside Song with music; (c. 1705;) words by B. J. 

Alcock, junior, M. B.) 



N 



AN was Robin's fellow servant, 
She could milk, and he could ploi 
Robin's love for Nan was fervent, 
But the damsel would not trow. 
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In the field or in the meadow, 
Where so e'er she daily went, 

Robin followed like her shadow, 
All to give his passion vent 

See fair maid each living creature, 

(Only stubborn-hearted thou); 
Do as all are taught by nature, 

And to love's dominion bow, 
Long his passion Nan resisted, 

And had always kept her hold, 
Had not fortune once assisted; 

Fortune often helps the bold, 

Nan would go to bed as usual, 

Just as Robin went that way; 
When her door made stout refusal, 

Dame forgot and took the key; 
Robin, proud of this occasion, 

All his former hopes to crown, 
Brought the maid, by fair persuasion, 

On his threshold to sit down. 

Now, said he, my charming blowsy, 

Let us love and banish fear; 
Dame, you know, is always drowsy, 

We may talk and she not hear. 
Thus one lucky minute doing 

All the mighty work of love, 
Ever after, without wooing, 

Bob and Nan went hand and glove. 



N 



EPILOGUE 
(By William Wycherley, in The Country Wife) 

OW you the vigorous, who daily here 
O'er vizard-mask in public domineer, 
And what you'd do to her, if in place where: 
Nay, have the confidence to cry, Come out! 
Yet when she say, Lead on! you are not stout; 
But to your well-dress'd brother straight turn round, 
And cry, Pox on her, Ned, she can't be sound! 
Then slink away, a fresh one to engage, 
With so much seeming heat and loving rage, 
You'd frighten listening actress on the stage; 
Till she at last has seen you puffing come, 
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And talk of keeping in the tiring-room, 

Yet cannot be provoked to lead her home. 

Next, you Falstaffs of fifty, who beset 

Your buckram maidenheads, which your friends get; 

And whilst to them you of achievements boast, 

They share the booty, and laugh at your cost 

In fine, you essenced boys, both old and young, 

Who would be thought so eager, brisk, and strong, 

"'et do the ladies, not their husbands wrong; 

Whose purses for your manhood make excuse, 

And keep your Flander's mares for show not use; 

Encouraged by our woman's man to-day, 

A Horner's part may vainly think to play; 

And may intrigues so bashfully disown, 

That they may doubted be by few or none; 

May kiss the cards at picquet, ombre, too, 

And so be taught to kiss die lady too; 

But, gallants, have a care, faith, what you da 

The world, which to no man his due will give, 

You by experience know you can deceive, 

And men may still believe you vigorous, 

But then we women — there's no cozening us. 



IN THE SPRIGHTLY MONTH OF MAY 
By Sir John Vanbrugh, in Aesop, a Comedy) 

IN the sprightly month of May, 
When males and females sport and play, 
And kiss and toy away the day; 
An eager sparrow and his mate 
Chirping on a tree were sate, 
Full of love— and full of prate. 
They talk'd of nothing but their fires, 
Of raging heats and strong desires, 
Of eternal constancy: 
How true and faithful they would be, 
Of this and that, and endless* joys, 
And a thousand more such toys: 
The only thing they apprehended, 
Was that their lives w,ould be so short, 
They could not finish half their sport 
Before their days were ended. 
But as from bough to bough they rove, 
They chanced at last 



In furious haste, 
On a twig with birdlime spread, 
(Want of a more downy bed) 
To act a scene of love. 
Fatal it proved to both their fires. 
For though at length they broke away, 
And balk*d the schoolboy of his prey, 
Which made him weep the livelong day, 
The bridegroom in the hasty strife, 
Was stuck so fast to his dear wife, 
That though he used his utmost art, 
He quickly found it was in vain, 
To put himself to further pain, 
They never more must part. 
A gloomy shade o'creast his brow; 
He found himself — I know not how: 
He look*d— as husbands often do 
Where'er he moved he felt her still, 
She kiss'd him oft against his will: 
Abroad, at home, at bed and board, 
With favours she o'erwhelmed her lord. 
Oft he turned his head away, 
And seldom had a word to say. 
Which absolutely spoiled her play, 
For she was better stored. 
Howe'er at length her stock was spent, 
(For female fires sometimes may be 
Subject to mortality;) 

So back to back they sit and sullenly repent. 
But the mute scene was quickly ended, 
The lady, for her share, pretended 
The want of love lay at his door; 
For her part she had still in store 
Enough for him and twenty more, 
Which could not be contented. 
He answer*d her in homely words. 
(For sparrows are but ill-bred birds,) 
That he already "had enjoy'd 
So much, that truly he was cloy*d. 
Which so provoked her spleen, 
That after some good hearty praters, 
A jostle, and some spiteful tears', 
They fell together by the ears, 
And ne'er were fondf again. 
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"CHLOE BLUSH'D AND FROWN'D AND 

SWORE" 
(By Nicholas Rowe. From The Biter, 1703) 

CHLOE blush'd and frown'd and swore, 
And push'd me rudely from her; 
I call'd her Faithless, Jilting Whore, 

To talk to me of Honour; 
But when I rose and would be gone, 

She cried nay, whither go ye? 
Young Damon say, now we're alone, 
Do, do, do what you will, do what you will with Chloe: 
Do what you will, what you will, what you will with Chloe, 
Do what you will, what you will, what you will with Chloe, 



<# WHY IS YOUR FAITHFUL SLAVE DIS- 

DAIN'D?" 
(Prom Pills to Purge Melancholy, 1707) 



WHY is your faithful Slave disdain'd? 
By gentle Arts my Heart you gain'd 
Oh, keep it by the same! 
For ever shall my Passion last, 
If you will make me once possest, 
Of what I dare not name. 

Tho 9 charming are your Wit and Face, 
Tis not alone to hear and gaze, 

That will suffice my Flame; 
Love's Infancy on Hopes may live, 
But you to mine full grown must give, 

Of what I dare not name. 

When I behold your Lips, your Byes, 
Those snowy Breasts that fall and rise, 

Fanning my raging Flame; 
That Shape so made to be embraced, 
What would I give 1 might but taste, 

Of what I dare not name! 

In Court I never wish to rise, 

Both Wealth and Honour I despise, 

And that vain Breath called Fame; 
By Love, I hope no Crowns to gain, 
'Tis something more I would obtain, 

'Tis that I dare not name. 
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A SONG 
(By Richard Duke. From Miscellany Poems, 1707) 

AFTER the fiercest pangs of hot desire, 
Between Panthea's rising breasts, 
His bending breast Philander rests: 
And vanquished, yet unknowing to retire. 
Close hugs the charmer, and charmed to yield, 
Tho* he has lost the day, yet keeps the field. 

When with a sigh the fair Panthea said, 
What pity 'tis, ye Gods, that all 
The noblest warriors soonest fall; 
Then with a kiss he gently reared his head, 
Armed him again to fight, for nobly she 
More loved the combat than the victory. 

But more enraged, for being beat before, 
With all his strength he does prepare 
More fiercely to renew the wars; 
Nor ceased he till the noble prize he bore: 
Even her much wondrous courage did surprise, 
She hugs the dart that wounded her, and 



"THE NIGHT HER BLACKEST SABLE WORE" 

(Attributed to T. Durfey, Pills to Purge Melancholy 
(1707), I. 203; and also to Semple Of Bel trees; see 
Roxburgh Ballads (Ballad Soc Rept*). 1. 197.) 

THE Night her blackest Sable wore, 
And gloomy were the Skies; 
And glitrVing Stars there were no more, 

Than those in Stella's Eyes; 
When at her Father's Gate I knocked, 

Where I had often been, 
And shrouded only with her Smock, 
The Fair one let me in. 

Fast locked within her close Embrace, 

She trembling lay ashamed; 
Her swelling Breast, and glowing Face, 

And every touch enflamed: 
My eager Passion I obeyed, 

Resolved the Fort to win; 
And her fond Heart was soon betrayed, 

To yield and let me in. 
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Then! then! beyond expressing. 

Immortal was the Joy; 
I knew no greater blessing, 

80 great a god was I; 
And she transported with delight; 

Oft prayed me come again; 
And kindly vowed that every Night, 

She'd rise and let me in. 

But, oh! at last she proved with Bern, 

And sighing sat and dull; 
And I that was as much concerned. 

Looked then Just like a Fool: 
Her lovely Byes with tears run o'er, 

Repenting her rash Sin; 
8he sighed and cursed the fatal hour, 

That e'er she let me in. 

But who could cruelly deceive, 

Of from such Beauty part; 
I loved her so, I could not leave 

The Charmer of my Heart: 
But Wedded and concealed the Crime, 

Thus all was well again; 
And now she thanks the Blessed Hour, 

That e'er she let me in. 



SUSANNAH AND THE ELDERS 
(A Broadside Song with music, c 1707) 

SUSANNAH the fair 
With her Beauties all bare, 
Was bathing her, was bathing herself in an Arbour: l 
The Elders stood peeping, and pleased 
With the dipping, 
Would fain have steered into her Harbour. 

But she in a rage, 

Swore she'd never engage, 

With monsters, with monsters, with monsters so old and 

so feeble. 
This caused a great rout, 
Which had ne'er come about, 
Had the Elders been sprightly and able. 
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MY MISTRESS THATS PRETTY 
(Prom PUU to Purge Melancholy, 2707) 

I'll ting you a Song of my Mistress that's pretty, 
A Lady so frolic and gay; 
It tickles my Fancy to tune her sweet Ditty, 
For Love was all her Play. 

She's witty and pretty, and tunes like a Fiddle, 

A Lady so frolic and gay; 
She begins at both Ends, and ends in the Middle, 

For Love was all her Play. 

She hugs and she Kisses without a Word speaking, 

A Lady so frolic and gay; 
She falls on her Back without flinching and squeaking, 

For Love was all her Play. 

She's laden with Graces of Virtue and Honour, 

A Lady so frolic and gay; 
Twist a fair pair of Sheets with warm Love upon her, 

For Love was all her Play. 



"YOUNG CORIDON AND PHILLIS" 
(By Sir Charles Sedley, 1707) 

YOUNG Condon and Phillis 
Sat in a lovely Grove; 
Contriving Crowns of Lilies, 
Repeating Tales of Love: 
And something else, but what I dare not name. 

But as they were a Playing, 

She ogled so the Swain; 
It saved her plainly saying, 
Let's kiss to ease our Pain: 
And something else, but what I dare not name. 



A thousand times he kissed her, 

Laying her on the Green; 
But as he farther pressed her. 

Her pretty Leg was seen: 
And something else, but what I dare not name* 
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So many Beauties removing, 
Hit Ardour still increased; 

And greater Joys pursuing. 
He wandered o'er her Breast: 
And something else, but what I dare not name. 

A last Effort she trying, 

His passion to withstand; 
Cried, but it was faintly crying, 
Pray take away your Hand: 
And something else, but what I dare not name. 

Young Condon grown bolder, 
The Minute would improve; 

This is the Time he told her, 
To shew you how I love; 
And something else, but what I dare not name. 



The Nymph seemed almost 

Dissolved in amorous Heat; 
She kissed, and told him sighing, 
My Dear, your Love is great: 
And something else, but what I dare not name. 

But Phillii did recover 
Much sooner than the Swain; 

She blushing asked her Lover, 
Shall we not Kiss again: 
And something else, but what I dare not name. 

Thus Love his Revels keeping, 

Till Nature at a stand; 
From talk they fell to Sleeping, 

Holding each other's Hand; 
And something else, but what I dare not name. 



"IN THE PLEASANT MONTH OF MAY" 
(Prom Pill* to Purge Melancholy, 1707) 

IN the pleasant Month of May, 
When the merry, merry Birds began to sing; 
And the Blossoms fresh and gay; 
UsherM in the welcome Spring, 

When the long cold Winter's gone, 
And the bright enticing Moon, 
In the Evening sweetly shone; 
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When the bonny Men and Maids tripped it on the Grass; 

At a jolly Country Fair, 

When the Nymphs in the best appear; 
We resolvM to be free, with a Piddle and a She, 
Every Shepherd and his Lass. 

In the middle of the Sport, 

When the Fiddle went brisk and the Glass went round, 
And the Pretty gay Nymphs for Court, 
With their Merry Feet beat the Ground; 
Little Cupid armed unseen, 
With a Bow and Dart stole in, 
With a conquering Air and Mien, 
And emptied his Bow thro' the Nymphs and the Swains; 
Every Shepherd and his Mate, 
Soon felt their pleasing Fate, 
And longing to try in Enjoyment to die, 
Love reigned o'er all the Plains. 

Now the sighing Swain gave o'er, 
And the wearied Nymphs could dance no more 
There were other Thoughts that movM, 
Ev*ry pretty kind Pair that Loved: 

In the Woods the Shepherds lay, 

And mourned the time away, 

And the Nymphs as well as they, 
Longed to taste what it is that their Senses cloys, 

Till at last by consent of Eyes, 

Every Swain with his pretty Nymph flies, 
Every Buxom She retires with her He, 
To act Love's solid Joys. 
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•JENNY MY BLITHEST MAID" 
(From Pills to Purge Melancholy, 1707) 

JENNY, my blithest Maid, 
Prithee listen to my true Love now; 
I am a canny Lad, 

Gang along with me to yonder Brow; 
Aw the Boughs shall shade us round, 
While the Nightingale and Linnet teach us, 
How the Lad the Lass may woo, 
Come, and 111 shew my Jenny how to do. 
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I ken fall many a tiling, 

I can dance, and can whistle too; 
I many a Song can ting, 

Pitch-Bar, and run and wrestle too: 
Bonny Mog of our Town, 
Gave me Bead-laces and Kerchers many, 

Only Jenny 'twas could win. 

Jockey from aw the Lasses of the Green. 



Then lig thee down, my Beam, 
Ise not spoil the gawdy shining Geer; 

111 make a Bed of Fern, 
And 111 gently press my Jenny there: 

Let me lift thy Petticoat, 

And thy Kercher too that hides thy Bosom; 
Shew thy naked Beauty's store, 
Jenny alone's the Lass that I adore. 



A JUST BARGAIN 
(From Pills to Purge Melancholy, 1707) 

I AM a Lover, and 'tis true; 
Fair Daphne I'm in Love with you; 
Woman thou art, for ought I see, 
Yet more assured I wish to be: 
Such Trial then do not refuse, 
As all Men in their Bargains use. 

Men fell the Pullen when they lay, 
If they be plump, and so would I, 
Men ride their Nags, and try their Pace, 
The like would I do in this case. 
Who will buy Land, e'er they do know, 
What Fruit on it is apt to grow? 

Now if any of my Parts, or all, 
You will then to Trial call, 
You shall both see, and feel, and taste, 
Lest you repent your Bargain past: 
Then Part with Part let us Compare, 
There's no Deceit in open Ware. 

Your Legs and Feet and fine, 
And look you here pray what are mine? 
You have a round and lusty Thigh; 
And look you here, pray what have I? 
But yet that part that all must bind, 
O shew not, least you strike me Blind. 
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"HEAVEN FIRST CREATED WOMAN TO BE 

KIND" 
(From Pills to Purge Melancholy, 1707) 

HEAVEN first created Woman to be Kind, 
Both to be beloved, and for to Love; 
If you contradict what Heaven has designed, 

You'll be contemned by all the Powers above: 
Then no more dispute me, for I am rashly bent, 
To subject your Beauty 
To kind Nature's Duty, 
Let me then salute you by Consent 

Arguments and fair Intreats did I use, 

But with her Consent could not prevail; 
She the Blessing modestly would still refuse, 

Seeming for to slight my amorous Tale: 
Sometimes she would cry Sir, prithee, Dear be good, 

Oh, Sir, pray, Sir, why, Sir? 

Pray now, nay now, fye, Sir, 
I would sooner die, Sir, than be rude. 

I began to treat her then another way, 

Modestly I melted with a Kiss; 
She then blushing looked like the rising Day, 

Fitting for me to attempt the Bliss; 
I gave her a fall, Sir, she began to tear, 

Crying she would call, Sir, 

As loud as she could bawl, Sir, 
But it prov'd as false, Sir, as she's Fair. 



"COME, JUG, MY HONEY, LET'S TO BED" 
(Prom Pills to Purge Melancholy, 1707) 

John. Come, Jug, my Honey, let* s to bed, 
It is no Sin, since we are wed; 
For when I am near thee by desire, 
I burn like any Coal of Fire. 

Jug. To quench thy Flames 111 soon agree, 
Thou art the Sun, and I the Sea; 
All Night within my Arms shalt be, 
And rise each Morn as fresh as he. 
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CHO. Come on then, and couple together, 
Come all, the Old and the Young, 
The Short and the Tall; 
The richer than Croesus, 
And poorer than Job, 
For 'tis Wedding and Bedding, 
That Peoples the Globe. 

John. My Heart and all's at thy command, 
And tho' I've never a Foot of Land, 
Yet six fat Ewes, and one milch Cow, 
I think; my Jug, is Wealth enow. 

Jug. A Wheel, six Platters and a Spoon, 
A Jacket edg*d with blue Galloon; 
My Coat, my Smock is thine, and shall 
And something under best of alL 

CHO. Come on then, ftc 



"WHEN FIRST AMYNTAS SU'D FOR A KISS" 
(From Pill* to Purge Melancholy, 1707) 

"IITHEN first Amyntas sued for a Kiss, 
▼ V My innocent Heart was tender; 
That tho' I pushed him away from the bliss, 

My eyes declared my Heart was won; 
I fain an artful Coyness would use, 

Before I the Fort did Surrender: 
But Love would suffer no more such abuse, 

And soon, alas I my cheat was known: 
He'd sit all day, and laugh and play, 

A thousand pretty things would say; 
My hand he'd squeeze, and press my knees, 

Till farther on he got by degrees. 

My Heart, just like a Vessel at Sea, 

Would toss when Amyntas was near me; 
But ah! so cunning a Pilot was he, 

Thro Doubts and Fears he'd still sail on: 
I thought in him no danger could be, 

Too wisely he knows how to steer me; 
And soon, alas! was brought to agree, 

To taste of Joys before unknown: 
Well might he boast his Pain not lost, 

For soon he found the Golden Coast; 
Enjoy'd the 0&r, and 'tach'd the shore, 

Where never Merchant went before. 
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"UPON A SUNSHINE SUMMER'S DAY" 
(From Pills to Purge Melancholy, 1707) 

UPOtf a sunshine Summer's day, 
When every Tree was green and gay; 
The Morning blusht with Phoebus ray, 
Just then ascending from the Sea: 
As Sylvia did a Hunting ride, 
A lovely Cottage he espied; 
Where lovely Chloe Spinning sat, 
And still she turned her Wheel about 

Her Face a Thousand Graces crown, 
Her curling Hair was lovely brown; 
Her rolling Eyes all Hearts did win, 
And white as Down of Swans her Skin: 
So taking her plain Dress appears, 
Her Age not passing Sixteen Years, 
The Swain lay sighing at her Foot, 
Yet still she turned her Wheel about 

Thou sweetest of thy tender kind, 
Cries he, this ne'er can suit thy Mind; 
Such Grace attracting noble Loves, 
Was ne'er designed for Woods and Groves: 
Come, come with me, to Court, my Dear, 
Partake my Love and Honor there; 
And leave this Rural sordid route, 
And turn no more thy Wheel about 

At this with some few Modest sighs, 
She turns to him her Charming Byes; 
Ah I tempt me, Sir, no more, she cries, 
Nor seek my Weakness to surprise: 
I know your Art's to be believed, 
I know how Virgins are deceived; 
Then let me thus my Life wear out, 
And turn my harmless Wheel about 

By that dear panting Breast, cries he, 
And yet unseen divinity; 
Nay, by my Soul that rests in thee, 
I swear this cannot, must not be: 
Ah! cause not my eternal woe, 
Nor kill the Man that Loves thee so; 
But go with me, and ease my doubt, 
And turn no more thy Wheel about 
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Hit cunning Tongue to playM its part, 
He gain'd admission to her Heart; 
And now she thinks it is no Sin, 
To take Love's fatal poison in: 
But ah! too late she found her fault, 
For he her Charms had soon forgot; 
And left her e'er the Year ran out, 
In Tears to turn her Wheel about 



"PHILANDER AND SYLVIA, A GENTLE SOFT 

PAIR" 

(By Nat. Lee; music In Ptlla to Purge Melancholy) 

PHILANDER and Sylvia, a gentle soft Pair, 
Whose business was loving, and kissing their Care; 
In a sweet smelling Grove went smiling along, 
Till the Youth gave a vent to his Heart with his Tongue: 
Ah, Sylvia! said he, (and sighed when he spoke) 
Your cruel resolves will you never revoke? 
No never, she said. How never, he cried, 
'Tis the Damned that shall only that Sentence abide. 

She turned her about to look all around, 

Then blushed, and her pretty Eyes cast on the Ground; 

She kissed his warm Cheeks, then played with his Neck; 

And. urged that his Reason his Passion would check: 

Ah, Philander! she said, 'tis a dangerous Bliss, 

Ah! never ask more and 111 give thee a Kiss; 

How never? he cried, then shivered all o'er, 

No never, she said, then tripped to a Bower. 

She stopped at the Wicket, he cried let me in, 
She answered, I would if it were not a sin; 
Heaven sees, and the Gods will chastise the poor Head 
Of Philander for this; straight Trembling he said. 
Heaven sees, I confess, but no Tell-tales are there, 
She kissed him and cried, you're an Atheist, my Dear; 
And should you prove false I should never endure: 
How never? he cried, and straight down he threw her. 

Her delicate Body he clasped in his Arms, 

He kissed her, he pressed her, heaped charms upon charms; 

He cried shall I now? no never, she said, 

Your Will you shall never enjoy till I'm dead: 
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Then as if she were dead, she slept and lay still, 
Yet even in Death bequeathed him a smile: 
When emboldened the Youth his Charms to apply, 
Which he bore still about him to cure those that die. 



"I SAW THE LASS WHOM DEAR I LOV'D" 
(From Pilla to Purge Melancholy, 1707) 

I SAW the Lass whom dear I loved, 
Long sighing and complaining, 
While me she shunned and disapproved, 

Another entertaining: 
Her Hand, her Lip, to him were free, 

No Favour she refused him; 
Judge how unkind she was to me, 
While she so kindly used him! 

His Hand her milk-white Bubby pressed; 

A Bliss worth Kings' desiring; 
Ten thousand times he kissed her Breast, 

The snowy Mounts admiring 
While pleased to be the Charming Fair, 

That to such Passion moved him; 
She clapped his Cheeks, and curled his Hair, 

To shew she well approved him. 

The killing Sight my Soul Inflamed, 

And swelled my Heart with Passion; 
Which like my Love could not be tamed, 

Nor had Consideration: 
I beat my Breast, and tore my Hair, 

On my hard Fate complaining; 
That plunged me into deep Despair, 

Because of her Disdaining. 

Ah, cruel Moggy! then I cried, 

Will not my Sorrows move you? 
Or if my Love must be denied, 

Yet give me leave to love you: 
And then frown on, and still be coy, 

Your constant Swain despising; 
For 'tis. but just you should destroy, 

What is not worth your Prizing. 
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THE SILLY MAIDS 
(From Pill* to Purge Melancholy, 1707) 
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AIDS are grown to Coy of late, 
Forsooth they win not Marry; 
Tho v they're in their Teens and past, 

They say they yet can tarry: 
But if they knew how sweet a thing 

It is in Youth to Marry, 
They would sell their Hose and Smock, 
E'er they so long would tarry. 

Winter Nights are long, you know, 

And bitter cold the Weather, 
Then who's so fond to lie alone, 

When two may lie together? 
And is't not brave when Summer comes, 

With all the Fields unrolled, 
To take a Green-Gown on the Grass, 

And wear it uncontrolled? 

For she mat is most Coy of all, 

If she had time and leisure, 
Would lay away severest Thoughts, 

And turn to Mirth and Pleasure: 
For why, the fairest Maid sometimes 

Puts on the Face of Folly, 
And Maids do ne'er repent so much 

As when they are too Holy. 



"O THE TIME THAT IS PAST" 
(From Pills to Purge Melancholy, 1707) 
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THE time that is past, 

When she held me so fast, 
And declared that her Honour no longer could last; 
When no light but her languishing Eyes did appear, 
i To prevent all excuses of Blushes and Fear. 

When she sighed and unlaced 
With such Trembling and haste, 
As if she had longed to be closer Embraced; 
My Lips the sweet pleasure of Kisses enjoyed, 
While my Mind was in search of hid Treasure employed. 
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My Heart set on fire, 

With the flames of desire, 
I boldly pursued what she seemed to require; 
But she cried for pity-sake, change your ill 
Pray Amyntas be Civil, or 111 be unkind. 

Dear Amyntas, she cries, 

Then casts down her Eyes, 
And in Kisses she gives, what in words she denies; 
Too sure of my Conquest, I purpose to stay, 
Till her free Consent had more sweetened the Prey. 

But too late I begun, 

For her Passion was done, 
Now Amyntas, she cries, I will never be won; 
Your Tears and your Courtship no pity can move, 
For you've slighted the Critical minute of Love. 



"NOW THAT LOVE'S HOLIDAY IS COME" 
(From Pills to Purge Melancholy, 1707) 
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OW that Love's Holiday is come, 

And Madge the Maid hath swept the room, 
And trimmed her Spit and Pot; 
Awake my merry Muse and Sing, 
The Revels and that other thing, 
That must not be forgot. 

As the gray Morning dawned, 'tis said, 
Clorinda broke out of her bed, 

Like Cynthia in her Pride, 
Where all the Maiden Lights that were, 
Comprised within our Hemisphere, 

Attended at her side. 

But wot you then, with much ado, 
They dressed the Bride from top to toe! 

And brought her from her Chamber: 
Decked in her Robes, and Garments gay, 
More sumptuous than the live-long day, 

Or Stars enshrined in Amber. 



The sparkling bullies of her Eyes, 
Like two Eclipsed Suns did rise, 

Beneath her Crystal brow; 
To show, like those strange accidents, 
Some sudden changeable events, 

Were like to hap below. 
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Her cheeks bestreaked with white and red, 
like pretty tell-tales of the bed, 

Presaged the blurting night, 
With his encircling arms and shade, 
Resolved to swallow and invade, 

And screen her virgin light. 

Her lips, those threads of Scarlet die, 
Wherein Love's charms and quiver lie, 

Legions of sweets did crown, 
Which smilingly did seem to say, 
O crop me! crop me! whilst you may, 

Anon they're not mine own. 

Her breasts, those melting Alps of snow; 
On whose fair hills in open show, 

The God of Love lay napping; 
Like swelling Butts of lively wind, 
Upon their Ivory Titts did shine, 

To wait the lucky tapping. 

Her waist, that tender type of man, 
Was but a small and single span, 

Yet I dare safely swear, 
He that whole thousands has in fee, 
Would forfeit all, so he might be 

Lord of the Manor there. 

But now before I pass the line, 
Pray, Reader, give me leave to dine, 

And pause here in the middle; 
The Bridegroom and the Parson knock, 
With all the Hymeneal flock, 

The Plum-cake and the Fiddle. 

Whenas the Priest Clarinda sees, 
He stared, as't had been half his fees, 

To gaze upon her face: 
And if the spirit did not move, 
His countenance was far above 

Bach sinner in the place. 

With miclde stir he joined their hands. 
And hampered them in Marriage bands, 

As fast as fast may be: 
Where still methinks, metfainks, I hear, 
That secret sigh in eVry ear, 

Once, love, remember me. 
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Which done, the Cook he knockt amain, 
And up the dishes in a train 

Came smoking two and two; 
With that they wiped their Mouths and sate, 
Some fell to quaffing, some to prate, 

Ay marry, and welcome too. 

In pairs they thus impail'd the Meat, 
Roger and Margaret, and Thomas and Kate, 

Ralph and Bess, Andrew and Maudlin; 
And Valentine, eke with Sybil so sweet, 
Whose Cheeks on each side of her Snuffers did meet, 

As round and as plump as a Codling. 

When at the last they had fetched their f reez, 
And mired their stomachs quite up to their knees 

In Claret and good Cheer; 
Then, then began the merry din, 
For as it was they were all on the pin, 

O! what kissing and clipping was there. 

But as Luck would have it, the Parson said grace, 
And to frisking and dancing they shuffled apace, 

Bach Lad took his Lass by the Fist, 
And when he had squeezed her, and gamed her, until, 
The fat of her face ran down like a mill, 

He tolled for the rest of the grist. 

In Sweat and in Dust having wasted the Day, 
They entered upon the last act of the play, 

The bride to her bed was conveyed, 
Where knee-deep each hand fell down to the ground, 
And in seeking the Garter much pleasure was found; 

Twould have made a man's arm have strayed. 

This clutter o'er Clarinda lay, 
Half bedded, like the peeping day, 

Behind Olympus cap; 
Whilst at her Head each twittering Girl, 
The fatal Stocking quick did whirl, 

To know the lucky hap. 

The Bridegroom in at last did rustle, 
All disappointed in the bustle, 

The Maidens had shaved his breeches, 
But let us not complain, 'tis well, 
In such a storm I can you tell, 

He saved his other stitches. 
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And now he bounced into the Bed, 
Even just at if a man had said, 

Fair Lady, have at all; 
Where twisted at the Hug they lay, 
Like Venus and the sprightly Boy, 

O! who would fear the fall? 

Thus both with Love's sweet Tapers fired, 
And thousand balmy kisses tired, 

They could not wait the rest; 
But out the folk and Candles fled, 
And to't they went, and what they did, 

There lies the Cream o' the jest 



THE PAIR LASS OF ISLINGTON 
(From PUIs to Purge Melancholy, 1707) 

THERE was a Lass of Islington, 
As I have heard many tell; 
And she would to Fair London go, 

Fine Apples and Pears to sell; 
And as along the Streets she flung, 

With her basket on her Arm; 
Her Pears to sell, you may know it right well, 
This fair Maid meant no harm. 

But as she tript along the Street, 

Her pleasant Fruit to sell; 
A Vintner did with her meet, 

Who liked this Maid full well: 
Quoth he, fair Maid, what have you there? 

In Basket decked brave; 
Fine Pears, quoth she, and if it please ye, 

A taste, Sir, you shall have. 

The Vintner he took a Taste, 

And liked it well, for why; 
This Maid he thought of all the rest, 

Most pleasing to his Eye: 
Quoth he, fair Maid I have a Suit, 

That you to me must grant; 
Which if I find you be so kind, 

Nothing that you shall want: 
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Thy Beauty doth so please my Sire, 

And dazzles so my sight; 
That now of all my Liberty, 

I am deprived quite: 
Then prithee now consent to me, 

And do not put me by; 
It is but one small courtesie, 

All Night with you to lie. 

Sir, if you lie with me one Night, 

As you propound to me; 
I do expect that you should prove, 

Both courteous, kind, and free: 
And for to tell you all in short, 

It will cost you Five Pound, 
A Match, a Match, the Vintner said, 

And so let this go round. 

When he had lain with her all Night, 
Her Money she did crave, 

stay, quoth he, the other Night, 
And thy Money thou shalt have: 

1 cannot stay, nor I will not stay, 
I needs must now be gone, 

Why then thou may*st thy Money go look, 
Por Money 111 pay thee none. 

This Maid she made no more ado, 

But to a Justice went; 
And unto him she made her moan, 

Who did her Case lament: 
She said she had a Cellar Let out, 

To a Vintner in the Town; 
And how that he did then agree 

Five Pound to pay her down. 

But now, quoth she, the Case is thus, 

No Rent that he will pay; 
Therefore your Worship I beseech, 

To send for him this Day: 
Then straight the Justice for him sent, 

And asked the Reason why; 
That he would pay the Maid no Rent? 

To which he did Reply, 

Although I hired a Cellar of her, 
And the Possession was mine? 

I ne'er put any thing into it, 
But one poor Pipe of Wine: 
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Therefore my Bargain it was hard, 

At you plainly eee; 
I from my Freedom was Debarred, 

Then, good Sir, favour me. 

This Pair Maid being ripe of Wit, 

She straight ReplyM again; 
There were two Butts more at die Door, 

Why did you not roul them in? 
You had your Freedom and your Will, 

As is to you well known; 
Therefore I do desire still, 

For to receive my own. 

The Justice hearing of their Case, 

Did then give Order straight; 
That he the Money should pay down, 

She should no longer wait: 
Withal he told the Vintner plain 

If he a Tenant be; 
He must expect to pay the same, 

For he could not sit Rent-free. 

But when the Money she had got, 

She put it in her Purse: 
And clapt her Hand on the Cellar Door, 

And said it was never the worse: 
Which caused the People all to Laugh, 

To see this Vintner Fine: 
Out-witted by a Country Girl, 

About his Pipe of Wine. 



JOAN TO HER LADY 
(From Pills to Purge Melancholy, 1707) 

LADY, sweet, now do not frown, 
Nor in Anger call me Clown, 
For your servant Joan may prove, 
Like your self, as deep in Love; 
And as absolute a Bit, 
Man's sweet liquorish Tooth to fit 
The Smock alone the difference makes, 
'Cause yours is spun of finer Flax. 
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What avails the Name of Madam? 
Came not all from Father Adam? 
Where does one exceed the other? 
Was not Eve our common Mother? 
Then what odds 'twixt you and Joan? 
Truly in my Judgment, none. 

Ladies are but Blood and Bone, 
Skin and Sinews, so is Joan. 
Joan's a Piece for a man to bore, 
With his Wimble, your's no more. 
Then what odds 'twixt you and Joan? 
Truly in my Judgment, none. 

It is not your flaunting Tires, 
Are the cause of Men's Desires; 
They're other Darts which Lusts pursue, 
Those Joan has as well as you. 
Then what odds 'twixt you and Joan? 
Truly in my Judgment, none. 

What care we for Glorious Lights, 
Women are used in the Nights; 
And in Night in Women-kind, 
Kings and Clowns like Sport do find. 
Then what odds 'twixt you and Joan? 
Truly in my Judgment, none. 

Where there two in Bed together, 
There's no a Pin to chuse 'twixt either; 
Both have Eyes, and both have Lips; 
Both have Thighs and both have Hips. 
Then what odds 'twixt you and Joan? 
Truly in my Judgment, none. 

When your Hand puts out the Candle, 
And you at last begin to handle, 
Then you go about to do 
What you should be done unto. 
Then what odds 'twixt you and Joan? 
Truly in my Judgment, none. 

Who can but in Conscience say, 
Fie, fie, for shame away, away, 
Putting Finger in the Eye, 
Till you have a fresh Supply. 
When what odds 'twixt you and Joan? 
Truly in my Judgment, none. 
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THE FORGETFUL MOTHER 
(From Pills to Purge Melancholy, 1707) 

MY Mother she win not endure 
That I should Married be, 
Altho' my Father do procure 
A Husband fit for me; 
Wherein she doth me much abuse, 
My Father's profer to refuse; 
For younger Maids than I are sped, 
And yet forsooth, I must not Wed. 

My Mother she breeds all the Jars, 

And ill she does me use, 
And Love and Age breeds all the Wars, 
Which grieves me to refuse. 
Before she was as old as I, 
She with a Man six Weeks did lie; 
Judge you how much she doth me wrong; 
To make me live a Maid so long. 

For now I am of lawful Years, 

A Twelve Month's time and more, 
As by the Church-Book plain appears, 
Which doth my Age implore. 
For now I am Sixteen years old, 
Why should I then be thus controlled, 
And discontent to lie alone; 
None knows my Grief, but by their own. 

I do believe in Heart and Mind, 

There is no greater Pain 
Can fall upon us Woman-kind, 
And breedeth all our Pain, 
To lie alone, all by my self, 
It breeds Disease, instead of Health; 
And shortly it will end my Days, 
For so I know the Doctor says. 

My Father's Care I must commend, 

And Pains that he doth take; 
My Mother speaks not as a Friend, 
That I shan't have a Mate. 
Altho* my Mother doth refuse 
That I my youthful time should use, 
I mean not long to stay un-wed, 
Nor yet to keep my Maiden-head. 
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THE LASCIVIOUS LOVER AND THE COY LASS 
(From Pitta to Purge Melancholy, 1707) 

PISH, fye, you're rude Sir, 
I never saw such idle fooling; 
You're grown so lewd, Sir; 
• So debauched I hate your ways; 
Leave, what are you doing? 
I see you seek my ruin, 
111 cry out, pray make no delay, 
But take your Hand away; 
Ah! good Sir, pray Sir, don't you do so, 
Never was I thus abused so, 
By any Man, but you alone, 
Therefore, Sir, pray begone. 



THE LOYAL DELIGHTS OF A CONTENTED 

MIND 

(From Pitts to Purge Melancholy, 1707) 

OH, how Happy's he, who from Business free, 
Can Enjoy his Mistress, Bottle, and his Friend: 
Not confined to State, nor the Pride of the Great; 
Only on himself, not others doth depend: 
Change can never vex him, Faction ne'er perplex him: 
If the World goes well, a Bumper crowns his Joys, 
If it be not so than he takes of two; 
Till succeeding Glasses, Thinking doth destroy. 

When his Noddle reels, he to Celia steals; 

And by Pleasures unconfined runs o'er the Night; 

In the Morning wakes, a pleasing Farewell takes. 

Ready for fresh Tipling, and for new Delight: 

When his Table's full, oh, then he hugs his Soul; 

And drinking all their Healths, a Welcome doth express: 

When the Cloth's removed, then by all approved, 

Comes the full grace Cup, Queen Anna's good success. 
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THE COY LASS DRESS'D UP IN HER BEST 
(From Pills to Purge Melancholy, 1709) 

DO not rumple my Top-knot; 
111 not be kissed to Day; 
111 not be bawled and pulled about, 

Thus on a Holy-day: 
Then if your Rudeness you don't leave, 

No more is to be said: 
See this long Pin upon my Sleeve, 

Fll run up to the Head; 
And if you rumple my head Gear, 
111 give you a good flurt on the Ear. 

Come upon a Worky-day, 

When I have my old Clothes on; 
I shall not be so nice nor Coy, 

Nor stand so much upon: 
Then hawl and pull, and do your best, 

Yet I shall gentle be: 
Kiss hand, and Mouth, and fell my Breast; 

And tickle to my Knee: 
I won't be put out of my rode, 
You shall not rumple my Commode. 



"IF YOU WILL LOVE ME" 
(A Song by Titos* Durfey. From Don Quixote, 1707) 



IP you will love me, be free in expressing it, 
And henceforth give me no cause to com] 
Or if you hate me, be plain in confessing it, 
And in few Words put me out of my Pain. 
This long delaying, with sighing and praying, 
Breeds only decaying in Life and Amour, 

Cooing and wooing, 
And daily pursuing, 
Is damned sQly doing, therefore 111 give o'er. 



If youH propose a kind Method of ruling me, 

I may return to my Duty again; 
But if you stick to your old way of fooling me, 

I must be plain, I'm none of your Men; 
Passion for Passion on each kind Occasion, 



With free Inclination does kindle Love's Fire, 

But tedious prating, 

Coy folly debating, 
And new Doubts creating still make it expire. 

II 

THB LADY'S ANSWBB 

You lore, and yet when I ask you to marry me, 
Still have recourse to the Tricks of your Art, 

Then like a Fencer you cunningly parry me, 
Yet the same time make a Pass at my Heart 

Fye, f ye, deceiver, 
No longer endeavour, 

Or think this way ever the Fort will be won; 

No fond caressing 
Must be, nor unlacing, 

Or tender embracing, 'till the Parson has done, 

Some say that Marriage a Dog with a Bottle is, 
Pleasing their Humours to rail at their Wives; 

Others declare it an Ape with a Rattle is, 
Comfort's Destroyer, and Plague of their Lives; 

Some are affirming, 
A Trap 'tis for Vermin, 

And yet with the Bait tho' not Prison agree, 

Ventring that choose you 
Must let me espouse you, 

If e'er my dear Mouse you will nibble at me. 



I BURN, I BURN, I BURN 
(By Thos. Durfey. From Don Quixote, 1707) 

I BURN, I burn, I burn, I burn, I burn, 
I burn, I burn, I burn, I burn, I burn, 
My Brain consumes to Ashes, 
Bach Bye-ball too like Lightning fl«nhfif ; 
Like Lightning flashes; 
Within my Breast there glows a solid Fire, 
Which in a thousand, thousand Ages can't expire, 

Blow, blow, blow, 

Blow the Winds, great Ruler, blow, 
Bring the Po and the Ganges hither, 
'Tis sultry, sultry, sultry Weather; 
Pour 'em all on my Soul, it will hiss, 
It wOl hiss like a Coal, 
But never, never be the cooler. 
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Twaa pride, hot at Hell, that first made me rebel. 
From Love's awful Throne a curst Angel I fell; 

And mourn now the Pate, 

Which my self did create, 
Fool, Fool, that considered not when I was well; 

And mourn now the Fate, 

Which my self did create, 
Fool, Fool, that considered not when I was weU. 

Adieu, adieu, transporting Joys, 

Adieu, adieu, transporting Joys; 

Off, off, off, ye vain fantastic Toys, 

Off, off, ye vain fantastic Toys, 
That drap'd this Face and Body to allure, 

Bring, bring me Daggers, 

Poison, Fire, Fire, Daggers, Poison, Fire, 

For Scorn is turn'd into Desire; 

All Hell, all Hell feels not the Rage, 
Which I, poor I, which I, poor I, endure. 
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"NAY PISH, SIR! WHAT AILS YOU?" 
(By Mr. Cllssold; set by John Wilford, 1711) 

AY pish, nay pish, nay pish, Sir, what ails you; 
Lord! What is't you do? 
I ne'er met with one so uncivil as you; 
You may think as you please, but if Evil it be, 
I wou'd have you to know, you're mistaken in me. 
You Men so rude, and so boisterous are grown, 
A Woman can't trust her self with you alone: 
I cannot but wonder what 'tis that shou'd move ye; 
If you do so again, I swear, I swear, I swear, I swear, I swear 
I won't love ye. 
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